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Snurivty Bram Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 





HETHER amid scenes of gaiety, or in 
the everyday ‘‘game’”’ of business, 
Society Brand Clothes lend to one’s personal 
appearance an air of culture and refinement. 





ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers, Chicago, New York 
In Canada: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Lid., Montreal 
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OME housekeepers like naphtha soap because it washes 
clothes so easily—without hard rubbing — without 
continual boiling. 


Some housekeepers like white laundry soap because it 
keeps white clothes so white — because it makes them last 
longer—because it is as easy on the hands as it is on fabrics. 


But the wisest housekeepers use the soap that combmmes the 
speed of naphtha soap with the safety of high grade white 
laundry soap. This double-action cleanser is called 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 


It comes in a big, white, long-lasting cake. It works all 
over the house as speedily and safely as it washes clothes. 
Get a cake from your grocer and see how much better it is. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


That is why it is used in more homes than any other 
laundry soap in America. 





Its tremendous sale indicates its superior value 
People are now buying with greater discrimination than ever before. Retailers 
are carrying only the products for which there is a big demand. Housekeepers 
are buying only the products of known value. It therefore is significant that 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap is on sale wherever you go and that its sale 
is increasing every ‘day. It users contir ually grow greater in number be Cause 


its popularity is built, not on the fleeting publicity of the moment, but on the 
I ial worth I yap itself. In tk ze of the cake and the lity o 
substantial worth of the soap itself. n the size of the cake and the quality ol 


the soap it is the best soap value that can be produced. 
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T IS Easter 
Sunday in 


the village of ean 
Massillor . : } Lei, 
Sena an 


Stark County, 
Ohio, fifty miles 
south by east 
from Cleveland 
Fourth year ol 
the Soft Money 
Piague, 1894. 


Time, about ten 





o'clock of a chilly 
morning. 

The sky is low 
and brooding, 
with an untimely 
thought of snow. 
Church bells are 
ringing. They 
soundremote and 
disapproving. 
Almost nobody is 
mindful of their 
call. The soul 





ma its 
fe of 
wo } not 
be « The 


comic god has 

iblished a de- 
cree. Here once 
more the sad bi- 
ped, solemn, 
ludicrous and 
romantic, shall 
mount the gilded 
ass. It is a spec- 
tacle that will not 
wait. For weeks 
in all the news- 
papers of the 
country the fact 
has been adver- 











I Had Net Noticed the 


Girt Before 


ing She Gave Me a Look 
Which Made Me Both 


Hot and Cold at Once 


—— 


In Pass 








tised in a spirit 
of waggery. At 
this hour and from this place the Army of the Commonweal of Christ will set fort} 
foot in quest of the economic millennium. 

The village is agog with people congregating to witness the fantasied event. In the 
main street natives and strangers mingle, their feet gregariously. There are spasmodic 
sounds of laughter, retort, argument and ribaldry; and continually the shrill cries of 
youth in a frenzy of expectation. Buggies, two-wheelers, open carts and spring wagons 
line both sides of the street. The horses are blanketed. A damp, chill wind is blowing 
Venders from Chicago, lewd-looki men, working a hundred feet apart, are yelling 
“*Git an Army button here for a nicke There is a composite smell of ham sandwiche 








peanuts, oranges and cigars. 

A shout rises at the far end of the street. The crowd that has been so thick there, 
filling the whole space, bursts open. A band begins playing Onward, Christian Soldier: 
and the spectacle is present. 

First comes a negro bearing the American flag. 
close-bearded, self-regarding man with powerful, darting eyes and ar I 
vanity. He wears a buckskin coat with fringed sleeves; the breast is covered with 
gaudy medals. On his head is a large white sombrero. Around his neck swings a string 
of amber beads. He is cheered and rallied as he passes and bows continually. 

Behind him walks a trumpeter, saluted as Windy Oliver. After the trumpeter walks 
the astrologer, bearing the wand of his mysterious office. Then a band of seven pieces, 





Next, on a white horse, is a thick, 
r of fantasti 








very willing and eaterprising. 

And now, by the timbre and volume of the cheering, you recognize the commander. 
He rides. Sitting so still and distant beside a negro driver in a buggy drawn by two 
mares, he is disappointing to the eye. There is nothing obviously heroic about him 
He wears spectacles. ,Above a thin down-growing mustache the face is that of a man 
of ideas and action; the lower features, especially the mouth, denote a shy, secretive 
sentimental, credulous man of mystical preoccupations. None of these qualities is 
more than commonplace. The type is well known to inland communities—the man 











— 
Next comes another negro, be he inner of the ( 
the center of it is a painted Chr Phe lette g ed 
head, read 
PEACE ON EARTH: Goop WILL To Mt 
' 
DEATH TO INTERI BEARI Be 
The com the e Comr ‘ f Tr} 
ymmander said there e a hunare ind ( 
the start, not fewer thar yusand, We ‘ ‘ 
e a weird lot-—-a grim, one-eys ¢ f n Ot " 
i fanatical preacher of the raw gospel from Det 1 hea 
\ ingstow i inew \ ing farme I eu i 
eve here, one doctor, one lawyer, ¢ er pa] £ 
and tramps. There is not a fat man an er I ( 
in order, looking straight ahead. A mar blue ‘ i 
a horse with a red saddle, moves up and d the e, ¢ 
At the end of this strange procession are two wag O 
wagon; it loaded with a circus tent, some bale é 
of provisions—hardly enough for one da ‘ é f 
The sides are decorated with geometrical ‘ 
vehi le of mystery belor gst » the pre M4 t! el 
it; inside are sliding panoramas which he pa 1 
As these wagons pass, people on [oot a I ] if 


more than a thousand fall into line and f 


cannot abar adc 





n the spectacle 


f ; ¢ 


Among these followers are forty-three cor 
New York to San Francisco; four telegraph « 


Number 


WILLIAM 
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By GARET GARRETT 


BROWN 


fectibility of 
human nature, in 
miraculous inter 
ventions of the 
Deity, and make 
i mall living 
hrewdly He 
might be the ir 
ventor of a wash 





ing machine 
some other de- 
vice. He isin fact 
the owner of a 
andstone quarry 
and a breeder of 


But, mark 
ou, the ego may 
achieve grande ur 
any habitat. It 
not in the least 
particular This 
inconsiderable 
mal ludicrously 
tting forth on 


Easter Sunday in 


command of a 
modern crusade, 
Nas one startling 
He be 


ObDsessior 


lieves that 





the bandit-look 
ing person on the 
white horse he 
shares the rein 
carnation of 
Unhrist. 

Ina buggy fol 
lowing, with what 
thoughts we shal 


one ol us e 


‘ i i t ”v re 
it ely lhe 

] | a 
é t. The 
f Lexingtor 
‘ Ker fron 

el er fron 

lend What nots 


They march 


trousers, riding 
a 

' riot 
nd 
and 
m p 








eal 
ead 
ber of 
4 The 
ewspapers fr 
nen. The route 





jerusaiem is uncertain Something 
nay happen on the open road, miles 


om the nearest telegrapn office 


Hence the linemen, anywhere to climb 
pole and tap the wires, and special 
perators to dispatch the news emer 

rently The reporters are to whoop 


Could anything less seeming of re- 


be invented by the imagination? 


It has the pattern of a dream. Yet it 
stor 

It is how two fatuous spirits, vi- 

aries certainly—Carl Browne on 

e white horse and Jacob § Coxey in 

bugs led. the Army of the Com- 


nweal of Christ—-Coxey’s Army, 
hort —out of Massillon, past the 
lacksmith shop, past the sandstone 
iarry, past the little house where 


the woman was who waved her 


ron with one hand and wiped her 
eve with the other, out upon the 
highway, toward Washington, 
ith the Easter chimes behind them. 
ind for what purpose? Merely 
th to demand from Con 
i law by which unlimited 
rosperity and human happi 
m gl be establi hed on 
th 
1, who am telling it, was one 


the forty-three « rrespond- 
ent The road was ankle 
leep with that unguent kind 
of mud which hes on top of 
Snow began to fall 
Curiosity waned in the rear. 





owers began to slough 
off, shouting words of encour 
gement as they turned back, 
Browne on his white horse, 
Coxey in his buggy. and the 
man in the red saddle were 
mmersed in vanity. But the 


varchers were extremely mis 


erable None of them was 
properly shod or dressed for it 
Chey were untrained, unused 
to distance walking, and after 
i few miles a number of them 


wgan to limp on wet, blistered feet. The band played a 
great deal and the men sang, sometimes all together, some- 
times in separate groups. The going was such that no sort 
f marching order could be maintained 
At one o'clock there was a stop for coffee and dry bread, 
ed out of the commissariat wagon. It was understood 
hat the army would live on the country as it went along, 


trusting to charity and providence; but the shrewdness of 
the commander had foreseen that the art of begging would 


to } 


Lve be learned, and that in any case it could not begin 
] 


iccessfully on the first few miles out 

The Commonwealers watched us curiously as we tapped 
the telegraph wire by the roadside to send off flash bulle 
tins of progre Both Browne and Coxey exhorted their 
followers to courage, challenged the weaklings to drop out, 
ind the march was resumed with only two desertions 





These were made good by accessions farther on. 


At four o'clock a halt was called near a village, the 
habitants of which made friendly gestures and brought 
forth bacon and hams, which were gratefully added to the 


iled potatoes and bread served out of the wagon, 

The tent was raised. Browne, astride his bespattered white 
e, made a speech 

He was the more aggressive half of the reincarnation. 
Indeed it came presently to be the opinion of the corre- 
pondents that he was the motivating principle of the whole 
nfatuation and held the other in a spell. He was full of 

ind and rhetoric and moved himself to ecstasy with 
gs. His talk was a wild compound of Scrip- 
y and populism 


norous sayi 





ture, theosop! 





The kingdom of heaven on earth was at hand, he said. 
lhe conditions foreteld in Revelation were fulfilled. The 
even heads of the beast were the seven conspiracies 
igainst the money of the people. The ten horns of the 


wast were the ten monopolies nourished in Wall Street 


he sugar trust, the oil trust, and so on 


We are fast undermining the structure of monopoly in 
the hearts of the pt ople he declaimed, reac hing his pero 
ition. “‘Like Cyrus of old, we are fast tunneling under 
the boodiers’ Euphrates and will soon be able to march 
nder the walls of the second Babylon, and its mysteries 
«%. The infernal, blood-sucking bank system will be over- 
thrown, for the handwriting is on the wall.” 
The listeners, though they growled at the mention of Wall 
eet and cheered the fali of Babylon, received his inter 
etation of their réle and errand with an uneasy, bothered 
air. Voices asked for Coxey. He spoke to them in a gentle 
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“You Will Get Some Valuable Experience, and if at Any Time You Wish to Go Back 
to Newspaper Work I'ii Undertake to Get You a Piace in New York"’ 


manner, praised them for their courage and fortitude, 
emphasized the hardships yet to be endured, proposed a 
hymn to be sung, and then dismissed them to rest with 
some practical suggestions touching their physical comfort. 
Rest and comfort, under the circumstances, were terms 
full of iron; but nobody seemed to think of that. They 
cheered him heartily. 

In the village railroad station was a telegraph office, 
where our special operators cut in their instruments and 
received our copy. Among us we filed more than forty 
thousand words of narrative, incident, pathos and ridicule. 

News is stranger than fiction, not in what it tells but in 
how it happens. In a room twenty feet square, lighted by 
one kerosene lamp, we wrote our copy on our knees, against 
the wall, on each other's backs, standing up and lying 
down, matching notes and exchanging information as we 
went along. 

“What's the name of this town?” 

“Louisville.” 

“Kentucky?” 

“Kentucky! No. Hear him! Ohio.” 

“Didn't know there was any Louisville, Ohio.’ 

“Write it anyway. It won't be the first time you've 
written what you don’t know.” 

Then silence, save for the clicking of the telegraph 
instruments and the cracking of copy paper. 

“*Who was the man in the red saddle?” 

No answer. 

Again: ‘Who was the guy in the red saddle?” 

No answer. 

Another voice, in the same difficulty, roaring: ‘‘Who in 
hell was the man in the red saddle?” 

Now everybody stops writing. Nobody knows. 

Voice: ‘Call him Smith; man of mystery; the great 
unknown.” 

We did. The man in the red saddle was Smith the Great 
Unknown to the end of his silly part. 

There was a small hotel in the place, with only two bed- 
rooms available, and these had been selfishly seized by 
three magazine writers, who had no telegraph stuff to file. 
They had retired. The rest of us took possession of a 
fairly large lounging room and settled ourselves for the 
night on cots, pallets and chairs. 
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The lean-minded man from Cleveland, reclining 
on the hotel desk with his feet on the cigar case, 
started an untimely discussion. 

“We've sent off a lot of guff about this thing,” 
he said, ‘‘and not a word of what it means. Not 
a man here has tried to tell what it means.” 

“Leave that to the editorial writers and go to 
sleep,”’ said St. Louis from under his hat. He had 
made his bed in the swivel chair. 

“It means something; it means something, | 
tell you,” said Cleveland. 

“Well, what?” asked a pet lant 
voice. 


ei “Tt’s a joke,”’ said St. Louis, not 


moving. “People have to laugh,” 
he added... ‘“‘Go to sleep or be 
still.” 

Another voice: ‘‘What does it 
mean, you Cleveland? I saw you 
reading Plutarch.’’ 

“These people are asking 
questions to which there is no 
answer,” said the Cleveland 
man, lifting on his elbow 
‘Why is anybody hungry in 
a land of surplus food? Why 
are able-bodied men out of 
work while we have such 
roads as the one we traveled 
to-day? I don’t know. I’m 
asking.” 

A man whom we had 
hardly noticed before, ana 
mic, shrill and hairy, sat up 
on his mattress and thrust 
a naked bent arm out of his 
blanket. 

“T’ll tell you what it 
means!” he shouted. ‘* Wall 
Street has sucked the coun 
try dry. People may perish, 
but Wall Street will have its 
profit and interest. Labor 
may starve, but the banking 
power will keep money sound 
Money in itself is nothing 
merely a convenience, a 
token by means of which use 
ful things are exchanged. Is 
that so? Not at all. Money 
no longer exists for the use of 
people. We exist for the sake 
of money. There is plenty 
everywhere, but people car 
not buy because they are 
unemployed and have no money. Coxey says ‘Create the 
money. Make it abundant. Then people may work and 
be prosperous.’ Well, why not? Wall Street says if you 
make money abundant you will ruin the country. Hell! 
The country is already ruined. We laugh. Yet what we 
have seen to-day is the beginning of revelution. As people 
have freed themselves from other tyrannies, so they will 
free themselves from this money tyranny.” 

He stopped, out of breath and choking, and a singular 
hubbub arose. Everyone awake had been listeni 
tively, and now, just as they lay, not an arm or a leg sti! 
ring, all those huddled inert forms became vocal, shouting 
“Populist! Put him out! Douse him!” 

Accents of weariness, irritation and raillery were insep 
arably mingled. Yet the overtone was not unfriendly 
We could be light and cruel with the Army of the Com 
monweal of Christ, because its whole figure was ludicrous, 
but there was no love among us for Wall Street or the 
money power. Those names were ideas of things which 
were commonly feared and hated and blamed for all the 
economic distress of the time. 

Above, the plutocratic magazine writers were pounding 
on the floor. The hairy agitator, breathing heavily, melted 
back into his mattress, heavy in his conscience, no doubt, 
for having written a very sarcastic piece about that Easte1 
Day event. We saw it afterward in his Chicago paper 
The fat reporter from Cincinnati began to snore. 

For a long time I lay awake, thinking. 

What were we doing here? Reporting the news. New 
of what? One hundred inconsequent men dreaming in the 
mud—was that news? No, not intrinsically. As a mani 
festation of the frustrate human spirit it might serve as 
material for the reflective fictionist or text for some Olym 
pian humorist, but why was it news to be written hot and 
dispatched by telegraph? 

In their acts of faith, folly, wisdom and curiosity men 
are moved by ideas. Perhaps, therefore, the discrepancy 
between the unimportance of this incongruous Easter Day 
spectacle itself and the interest we bestowed upon it was 
explained by what it signified—that is, by the motivating 
idea. This thought I examined carefully. 

Two years before this, Jacob S. Coxey, horse breeder 
and quarry owner whom no one had ever heard of 
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before, proposed to cure the economic disease then afflict- 
ing the country by the simple expedient of hiring all the 
unemployed on public works. Congress should raise half a 
billion dollars from noninterest-bearing bonds and spend 
the money on national roads. This plan received some 
publicity as a freak idea; nobody had been really serious 
about it. What then happens? 


F One Carl Browne, theosophist, demagogue and noise 
breaker, seeks out this money crank at Massillon, and 

4 together they incubate the thought of calling upon the 
« people to take the plan in the form of a petition and walk 


with it to Congress. The thing is Russian —‘‘a petition in 
boots,” a prayer to the government carried great distances 
{ by peasants on foot. The newspapers print it as a piece of 
y light news. Then everybody begins to talk about it, and 
the response is amazing. People laugh openly and are 
secretly serious. 
A day is set for the march to begin, a form of organiza- 
4 tion is announced, and Coxey Army contingents begin to 
appear spontaneously all over the country. This also is 
news, to be treated in the same light spirit, and no doubt 
it is much exaggerated for sportive reasons. As the day 
approaches, little groups of men, calling themselves units 
of the Christ Army of the Commonweal, set out from 
Missouri, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Michigan, from 
anywhere east of the Missouri River, footing it to Massillon 
to merge their numbers. 

Then it rains. For three weeks there is nothing but rain, 
and the flesh fails. That is why there is but a scant one 
hundred to make the start. Coxey believes the bemired 
and tardy units will survive and catch up. He still hopes 
to have tens of thousands with him when he reaches 
Washington. 

But all this vibration is unmistakably emotional. That 
is a fact to be accounted for. When did it become possible 
to emotionalize the human animal with a financial idea- 
specifically, a plan to convert noninterest-bearing bonds 
into an unlimited amount of legal-tender money? Never. 
The money theory is merely the aspect, the outwardness of 
the matter. Something else is signified. What is it? 

I come back to what the Cleveland man said. Why are 
people hungry in a land of surplus food? Why is labor idle? 
Labor applied to materials is the source of all wealth. 
There is no lack of materials. The desire for wealth is 
without limit. Why are men unemployed instead of acting 
on their unfinished environment to improve it? 

And now, though I had thought my way around a circle, 
| began to glimpse some understanding of what was taking 
place in a manner nominally so preposterous. People had 
tormented themselves with these questions until they 





He Began to Pass in Front of Me 


With Long, Stealthy Steps, His Hands in His Pockets, Looking at Me Fixediy With a Preposterous Maleficent Giare 


were weary, callous and bitterly ironic. The country was 
in the toils of an invisible monster that devoured its heart 
and wasted its substance. The name of this monster was 
Hard Times. The problem of unemployment was chronic, 
desperate and apparently hopeless. The cause of it was 
unknown. People were sick of thinking and talking about 
something for which there was no help. They had either 
to despair or laugh. Then came Coxey, fanatic, mounte- 
bank, or rare comedian—so solemn in his pretensions that 
no one knew which—and they laughed. It might become 
serious. Mass psychology was in a highly inflammable 
condition. There was always that thought in reserve to 
tinge the laughter with foreboding. But if there came a 
conflagration, perhaps the questions would be unexpectedly 
answered; nobody cared much what else happened. 

Cincinnati turned over with a frightful snort and was 
suddenly quiet. I prayed that he might be dead, and went 
to sleep. 

The next morning the New York Herald man took me 
aside. ‘I’ve been recalled from this assignment to go to 
Europe,” he said. “I’m waiting for a man to relieve me. 
He will pick us up sometime to-day.” 

I said I was sorry; and I was, for we were made to each 
other’s liking. 

“IT don’t care for the man who is relieving me,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Besides, he isn’t competent to do what I’m 
about to ask you to undertake in my place.” 

“Anything I can,” I said. 

“You are from the West,” he continued, “and therefore 
you're not likely to know how jumpy the Wall Street 
people are about what's going on. They are afraid of this 
Coxey movement —of what it may lead to. They want to 
know a lot about it—more than they can get from the 
newspaper stories. I’ve been sending a confidential letter 
on it daily to Valentine—you know, John J., president of 
the Great Midwestern Railroad. He wants the tale un- 
varnished, and what you think of it and what others 
think of it. He particularly wants to know in the fullest 
way how the Coxeyites are received along the way, for 
therein is disclosed the state of public feeling. Well, I 
wish you to take this commission off my hands. It pays 
fifty a week for the life of the circus. I'll see him in New 
York, tell him who you are and why I left it for you to 
do. Then when the thing is over you can run up to New 
York from Washington and get your money.” 

I hesitated. 

“It’s Wall Street money,” I said 

“It’s railroad money,” he replied. 
the same thing. 


“That may be all 
But there’s no difficulty, really. It’s 


quite all right for anyone to do this. What’s wanted is the 


truth. Put in your own opinions of Wall Street if you 
like. Indeed, do that. Wall Street people are not as you 
think they are. Valentine is a particularly good sort and 
honest in his point of view. I vouch for the whole thing.” 

So I took it; and thereafter posted to John J. Valentine, 

Broadway, Room 607, personal, a daily confidentiai 
report on the march of the Commonwealers. 

I would not say that the fact of having a retainer in 
railroad money changed my point of view It did some- 
what affect of values, and my curiosity was 
extended 

For the purpose of the Valentine reports I made an 
ive personal study of the Commonwealers. I asked 
hy they were doing it. Some took it as a sporting 

with no thought of the consequences, and 
enjoyed the mob spirit. Some were tramps who for the 
first time in their lives found begging respectable But a 
great majority of them were earnest, wistful men, fairly 
aching with convictions, without being able to say what 
it was they had a conviction of or what was wrong with 
the world. Their notions incoherent Nobody 
seemed very sanguine about the Coxey plan; nobody 
understood it, in fact; yet something would have to be 
done; people couldn’t live without work. 

Unemployment was the basic grievance. I 
group of twenty, all skilled workmen, sixteen of them 
married, and found that for each of them the average 
number of wage-earning days in a year had been twelve 
They blamed the money power in Wall Street. When they 
were asked how the money power could profit by their 
unemployment, what motive it could have in creating 
hard times, they took refuge in meaningless phrases. Most 
of them believed in peaceful measures. Only three or four 
harbored destructive thoughts 

The manner of the army's reception by farmers, vil 
lagers and townspeople was variable and hard at first to 
understand. Generally there was plenty of plain food 


Sometimes it was provided in a generous 


my sense 


inten 


them 





adventure, 


were 


took a 


sympatheti 


spirit; then again it would be forthcoming as a bid for 
immunity, the givers at heart being fearful and hostile 
The army was much maligned by rumor as a body of 
tramps obtaining sustenance by blackmail. It wasn’t 


little disorder 


stomach gnawed 


true. There was no theft 
without leave, even when th 

One learned to anticipate the character of reception by 
the look of the place. In poor, dilapidated communities 
there was always a hearty welcome with what food the 
people could spare, cheerfully bestowed; the better and 
more prosperous the community the worse for the Com- 
monwealers 

I spoke of this to some of the more thoughtful men 
They had noted the fact and made nothing of it Then i 
spoke of it to one of the tramps, who knew the technic of 
said: “Sure. Anybody'd know that. D’jew 
ever get anything at a big house? The poor 
give. We ought to stick to the poor towns.” 

In those industrial communities where class 


no taking 


very 


begging. He 


distinctions had arisen— that is to say, where 


poverty and affluence were se} arately eli 
conscious the poce invariably were dis 
agreeable and the poor were enthusiastic over 


the Commonwealer At Alle gheny, where 


the steel-mill workers had long suffered from 
unemployment, the army received a large 
white silk banner, lettered 
LAWS FOR AMERICAN 
MoRE MONEY 
LESS MISERY 
Here there were several collisions betweer 
on one side, the Commonwealers and their 
welcomers and, on the other, the police. At 
ome towns the army was not per- 
mitted to stop at all, At others it 
was Officially received with music, 
peeches and re icing 
As these incidents became repeti 
t is the ceased to be news, yet 


they were more important, merely 
urring, than the bi 


happenings within the army 


son of rec 


arre 


4 7! which as newspaper correspondents 
ta : 


we were obliged competitively to 
emphasize a for example, the 
juarrel between Browne and the 
bandmaster, the mutiny led by 
Smith the Great Unknown, the 
levelopment of the reincarnation 


myth and the increasing distaste 
for it 

The 
with the 


Cro 


among the disciple 

size of the army fluctuated 
state of the weather. 
ing the Blue Mountains by 
y Cumberland road in a snow- 
torm of fortitude al- 
Confidence in the 


Pov 


tne li 
was an act 
most heroic 


Continued on Page 27) 
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JHEN you go to 
Essen, where the 
great Krupp works 

are located, you find that 
most of the huge foundries 
and mills that formerly 


turned out guns and shells 


The German Industrial Revival 
By Isaac F. Marcosson 


The list of German needs 
is along one. Where we ob- 
tain foodstuffs, fats, metals 
and cotton from within our 
own borders, Germany must 
import immense quantities 
of these necessaries. In fact, 





are producing locomotives, 
reapers, harvesters, freight Shee, 
car and motor trucks. tiny og 
What is happening at Essen 

is also transpiring to a lesser 

extent throughout Ger- 

many. No matter what 

views the Germans may 

haveabout future wars, they 

ire for the moment busily 

engaged in converting the 

sword into a plowshare. 

The mobilization of industry 

seems to be complete, and 

but for the shortage of coal 

the production would be 

normal. 

Germany marched to her 
place in the sun largely be- 
cause of a vast industrial 
output combined with art- 
ful distribution. If she isto 
come back she must renew 
that one-time commercial 
grip on the markets of the 
world through identical 
agencies. The casual ob 
server of her factories is led 
into the same misconception 
that follows a superficial 
look at her general life. 
Externally everything 
seems to be booming. The 
important detail is to go be- 





hind the returns, as it were, 

and discover whether all 

this motion is permanent and profitable, Is German 
industry stable, and what is it doing? 

At the outset you go bang up against a serious hand- 
icap, because accurate economic investigation in Ger- 
many has never been an easy task. Although the 
German is a prize advertiser, he is disposed to be 
secretive about his business affairs. It was bad enough 
before the war, but since the armistice this kind of 
side-stepping has become more pronounced, and for 
several reasons. In the first place, the big manufac- 
turer wants to dodge taxes. Secondly, the actual pro- 
ductive situation has been camouflaged in order to 
avoid full reparation payments if possible. 


Pressing Industrial Problems 


OTHING is more misleading than bare statistics, 
AN and the Teuton is long on what he calls expert 
facts. He will almost overwhelm you with figures, but 
they do not always enlighten. It was not until well into 
1921 that any kind of accurate appraisal of the potash 
yield was made public. It is typical of the state of 
affairs in half a dozen other activities. 
Let us begin with a bird's-eye view of German in 
dustry. The big facts that stand out at the moment I 
write are these 


First. The tendency is toward large consolidation. 
This movement is backed by the government and is a 
direct result of the treaty penalties. The German be- 
lieves that in close union lies the strength for recovery. 

Seconp. Linked with the trust idea is the desire for 
codperation with foreign industrial groups. This is demon- 
strated in the Stinnes alignments in Austria, Sweden, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and inevitably in England 
and America 

Tuirp. The scientist and the investigator are playing a 
more prominent part than ever before in devising substi- 
tutes. The principal problem, due to the curtailment of 
the coal supply, is to discover a new source of power. 

FourtH. Despite the enforcement of the eight-hour- 
day law, which has increased the number of workers 
everywhere, production is rapidly returning to the prewar 
figure. On October first it was estimated to be about 65 
per cent of normal, and by January 1, 1922, is expected to 
compare favorably with that of 1913. 

Firtx. German industry has always been intimately 
bound up with the German banks. These institutions were 
never so prosperous as they are to-day. It means that 
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she must scour the whole 
world for them. From Eng- 
land and her colonies she 
obtains wool, rubber, tin 
and oil. From Russia she 
formerly got flax, hemp, 
cereals and timber, and ex- 
pects to do so again. South 
America has provided her 
with wheat, hides and tan 
ning material. We ship her 
cotton, copper and wheat. 
If she is to resume her 
former industrial eminence 
she must have raw mate- 
rials in greater quantity 
than ever before, because 
the reparation payments de- 
mand that her exports be 
Ine reased. 

You can get some idea of 
the German expenditure for 
raw materials when I say 
that in 1913— the last com- 
plete normal year— the cost 
of her imports of cotton, 








2 hides, wool, copper, tum 

Sid ber, iron ore, coal, fats and 

on petroleum aggregated con- 

ron ea siderably more than 

S29 2,500,000,000 gold marks 

. ot This was on the basis of 

; four marks to the dollar 

= — At the present time the 











expansion will not lack adequate backers and exploiters. 
Shares in all the large industrial concerns are much higher 
than they were six months ago. 

SixtH. Although socialization of industry followed the 
institution of the republic in 1918, the German worker has 
not capitalized it to any appreciable extent. He remains 
the same willing and efficient cog in the productive ma- 
chine and becomes less and less susceptible to the radical 
agitator. 


The foremost problem of German industry to-day is raw 
materials. Not only is the available native supply consid- 
erably diminished through treaty stipulations and the loss 
of a part of Upper Silesia, but the decline of the mark has 
made foreign buying almost impossible. Hence an esti- 
mate of the essentials for work must form the approach to 
a consideration of what the country is doing. 


mark is over 150 to the del- 

lar. Since all foreigr buy- 
ing must be in dollars or pounds sterling, you can 
readily see how and why the raw-material proposition 
is a difficult one for the manufacturer. 

Before the war Germany’s self-sufficiency so far as 
crude products were concerned lay in coal, iron, steel, 
spelter and potash. But her mineral map has under 
gone many changes since the armistice. The coal 
output of the Saar Valley, and considerably more, 
goes to France for fifteen years. Luxemburg’s with 
drawal from the German Customs Union cut down 
the ore supply materially. The potash and iron-ore 
fields of Lorraine are under the French flag. The par- 
titioning of Upper Silesia pinched off a considerable 
portion of her underground treasure. What the Ger- 
mans call the Silesia catastrophe reduced her coal 
output 21 per cent, the zine output 60 per cent, the 
coking works 7 per cent, the lead-smelting works 20 per 
cent, the blast furnaces 8 per cent, the rolling mills 
30 per cent and the sulphuric-acid works 10 per cent 


Savings Through Science 


HE Germans maintain that with these impaired 
resources their industrial machine is crippled. They 
forget that during the war, when they were surrounded 
by the iron ring of the blockade and received prac- 
tically.no imports of consequence, they not only main- 
tained their national existence but almost single-handed 
carried on an offensive against half the world. The ex 
ercise of an extraordinary ingenuity made this possible. 
Their inventiveness has not deserted them with the 
advent of peace. They are still animated by the im- 
pulse of self-preservation and will doubtless be able to 
make both ends meet. Prophecy is always a dangerous 
thing, but I will venture the statement that during the 
next five years, or even sooner, the German research 
laboratories will revolutionize some of the best-known 
industrial processes, all to the end of saving the overhead 
cost of raw materials, and particularly that of coal. 

Coal is the corner stone of Germany’s industrial struc- 
ture. Before her might was humbled in the Great War it 
was both her pride and prop. To-day it is her keenest 
anxiety. When you analyze the Teutonic coal situation 
you find that like so many other aspects of contemporary 
life in the republic it is not without an element of the iron- 
ical. During the war, as I have pointed out at various 
times in these columns, coal was the cudgel that Germany 
held menacingly over the heads of the unhappy neutrals 

(Continued on Page 35) 








chair and waited 


that she entered the office 
It was more than half an hot 


courage to say: “And then, Doctor 


you something about Bruce 
“Oh! That so? 
if you had much to worry about 
“T don’t know tl I 
making a fool of myself.” 
Betty Lane was not the type 





fool of herself, but the doctor, coveri 


professional glance, did not disagré 


“*Well, I shouldn't wonder You 


privilege occasionally, I’ve found.” 


the photographs Bruce had shown 
a 


haired, clear-skinned, all 


“If a man clears his throat oceasiona 
his lungs are giving out from after e 


Bruce forget to mail your letter 





acing symptom of a mental breakd« 


She smiled a little at this, but sl! 
kir dly, seeing gaze 


‘I’m not even as sensible as 


about it to Bruce, and I don’t reall) 


to you—except that you took care 
of him after his fall and he likes 
you so much that it doesn’t seem 
like a breach of confidence. But it 
junds so silly when I try to put 
t in word 
While she hesitated the gaunt 





giant of a man removed his eyes 
from her flushed face to a little 
picture hanging above his desk. 

“Nothing is silly that worries a 
woman about the man she loves,” 
he said slowly. 

Her quick voice thanked him. 
‘Oh, well 
anything at all. But several times 
seven, to be exact—in the three 
years we’ve been married Bruce 


terribly in his 


you see it may not be 


has cried out 


Doctor Holmes found 
this something of a diversion from 
“Well, it’s not 
surprising that a good many men 
should have nightmare. You see 
there are memories in their minds 
that they refuse to think of in day 
time.” 


his expectations. 


“T know what you mean. But 
this is different 


I can’t explain 
And he always calls the same 
word — Diane.” 

She whispered the name, and the 
faint sounds seemed to catch in the 
corners of the room, like cobwebs. 
The big doctor coughed, and moved 
his feet. 

“Diane. Let me see. Well, that’s 
not so very alarming. Seems to me 
that was the name of one of the 
nurses I got to take care of him.” 

“Oh!” The sharp little word 
was a doubt made into fear. “An 
American girl?” 

**No-o. French, I think she 
was—mostly. Those Luxembur- 
goise are a little of everything. 
Why, would you prefer her to have 
been American?’’ There was a 
kindly amusement in his voice 
which was strangely reassuring, and 
drew frankness into her answer. 

“Yes, /I really would, Doctor 
Holmes. Those women over there 
are so—so unmoral, the men all 
say. Please don’t think I’m jealous. 
I’m not. I know Bruce loves me. 
But I’m worse than jealous— I’m 
afraid.” ¢ 

“You've nothing to be afraid of 
from Diane.” There was a tinge of 
sharpness, almost irritation in his 


He wanted his cal 
own time in telling him what she 
although he knew why she was the 


Last time I saw 





American 


ffects of gas. 


That's another mer 





leaned back in his 


1] 


hefore he gathered 


Holmes 


him he didn’t look as 
ink perhaps I’m just 
yman who makes 


with her 


r sex presumes on that 


It was t 


She was very like 
him—a lovely, fair- 
girl ‘Most of the 


boys’ wives worry over something or other,’’ he went on. 


lly his wife is certain 


wked away from his 


I’ve never spoken 


know why I’ve come 


ler to take her 
had come for, 
re from the moment 


I want to ask 


ry her with an amused 


he first time 
he had seen Bruce Lane’s wife, though he had seen Bruce 
everal times since their A. EF. F. day 


Or does 
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voice, which he quickly covered with a smiling “As I re 
member her she was a dark dumpy little thing and about 
as far from unmoral as anything I can conceive of. Just 
what are you afraid of, Mrs. Lane?” 

She seemed to be wilting inside her smart tailored 
humiliated and hurt. But she met his eyes unashamed 

“T don’t know, Doctor Holmes. That's why I’ve come 
to you. Please try to believe that I’m not jealous of 
Bruce, nor spying on him. I wanted to ask about this 
Diane, but I’m not afraid of her personally. 
thing bigger. I realize it sounds ridiculous, but really 
terrible. After he calls out like that I’m frightened for 
days. I suppose I ought to talk to him about it.”’ 

“Well, perhaps; perhaps not. Why haven't you asked 
him?” 

“TI just don’t know.” She was turning and twisting her 
hand bag in her nervous hands. ‘That's one of the things 
I'm so troubled about. I’ve never kept anything away 
from Bruce, but I feel somehow as if he would hate me 
if I asked—as if it’s something I don’t belong in. Each 
time after —after he’s called that name, he goes into the 
soundest, quietest sleep, almost as if he were dead. Once 
I thought he wasn’t even breathing. Then one morning 
he asked me if I ever dreamed I were dead and he said 
‘Well, you know I did last night; queerest dream I ever 
had. Gosh, it was wonderful.’ That’s just what he said 


It's some 


‘Gosh, it was wonderful.’ And he said he hoped he'd have 


it again so he could remember about it.’ 


After that, a long silence seemed to ask wistfully for the 


doctor to speak, but since he did not, she went on 


BY NHN OE 


IPst W ild have 
| h and it seemed 
way, and there wa 
And I eamed at 
And —and I Ww 

It was the end 
teadil but her ha 
eaded bag | t 
H es leaned \ 

k he hand 

al V ¢ ‘ 

1ding a 

‘Well lea 
about, I'll admit 


He smiled at the 


lips as her finger 





his hi 


such close shay 

system. Now | 

dent. does hi 
‘No, he does 


about it one night 


he had written abou 


it, and he hate t 
“That's perfect 


didn't mention Di: 























She Sang Him Whimsical Make-Up Songs About His Funny Bandaged Head, or if Her Heart 


Were Brave Enough, About Their Love 





ve Nad something to 


ve | can explain 


RAtLCE8&E I GS 


nen were itting some hig 


on Bruce. Of 
I was standing on the 
actually tried to get in its 
t, whitest look on his face 
jumped back just in time, 
d out that —that name.” 
and her voice held to it 
d as they fumbled with the 
Doctor 


ww, deliberate way, and 


ym Paris 





me His warm, prac- 
ce, like warmth 
think 
it for you.” 
f relief that esc aped her 
ed from their tight clasp of 
ame nearer to death in that 
e ol science to quite under- 


re ! imilar cases that 


inent effect on the nervous 


e me mentions his acci 
1 eager! “He told me all 
t ime horne Of course 
ld upset m to tell about 


ippens to speak of it.” 
It seems a little odd he 
told you about it. She was 
had “ The doc- 
e was a trifle puzzled 

e never has spoken her 


he said firmly while a 
red crept under the white- 
ner Skil After he began 

‘ pells | got out his 


and there Was no such name 


mentioned, but one time he 


‘The old doc has a mighty 


nt little nurse for me now; .@ 


about as big 


minute, but the other night 


back on this high bed 


I took a notion to roll off of 


id that letter so often 


I know it by heart 


nodding his head 


ye ist what I thought 

hat was Diane, all right 
wt e beds over there are 
as a house, and one night 


fell off of } They told me 
ed the house echoed for 
ite And that little wisp 
¥ ted him back. It was 
the first day he'd been con 
ind it brought back all the 
of } fal We had an 
e with | almost worse 

‘ ; | 


i ippose he yelled 
en he felt himself 


and now, when he dreams of 


( ( lin the same 

So it rea n't so terrible, 

it front of him tensely, 
yg} words as they feil 

t al it the tree ’”’ she said 

We that was the same 

Of irse he didn’t try to 

ler it f it seemed s0, it 

ner y ir imagination or be 


he first shock of its falling 


ted the wrong way Then 
action from your scream and 
ght and, per 
f the falling tree, 
ed to bring exactly the 

¥ 
red hissmile valiantly 


how much better it would 


been if I'd talked to him about 


i ning all sorts of 
isthings. When I get home 


him the whole thir 





Lou prougnt l two 
lowr his chair arm with 
led ge ¢ 

r! I believe i've done 


right thing. I don’t think 
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I’d ever mention it to him, Mrs. Lane. 
Now that you understand it you won't 
worry any more, and sometimes these 
things, if they’re dwelt on, can develop 
nto nervous-——ah, disorders, that are prac- 

illy incurable. If I were you I’m quite 
ire I'd never let him suspect that he calls 
it in the night. You know, there’s no 
rreater magnet in the world than a con- 
iming fear of something, and—well, it 
ynt get on his mind. 
“But isn’t it odd, doctor, that some- 
thing should have made me feel just 
Her voice was hushed. This would 
ilways be a very grave matter to Betty 
Lane. He smiled at her and allowed him- 
elf another uncharacteristic descent to 





’ 


entiment 


“No, net odd at all, Mrs. Lane. You 
love him, you see “ 
“Oh, ido,” she saidsimply. It brought 


an actual mist to his small, shrewd eyes. 
“Do you mind telling me, Mrs. Lane, 
just what you expected to find out when 


to me 


you came 

This time no stain of embarrassment 
touched her fair skin; she gave him her 
confidence with directness — not altogether 
without pride 

‘l was afraid that some girl named 
Diane had made Bruce think he had 
wronged her, Nothing could make me 
ioubt his love for me, but I understand 
the -the conditions over there. And I 
knew that if Bruce thought he had wronged 
anyone it would just kill him. If I had 
believed this was true I should have 
wanted to give him his freedom quickly, 
without hurting him, making him know 
{ understood; for I would have realized 
that he had done as he has to keep from 
hurting me. And I would have tried to 
to repay him.” 

The doctor’s gaze had moved again to 
the little pi ture above his desk, where it 
lingered wonderingly. 

“If you women gave the loyalty to one 
another that you give to us men this 
would be a wonderful world,” he reflected 
and his gravely admiring eyes saw that 








fair frank face—an assurance built soundly 
on the wisdom of right and the folly of 
wrong. He had always done right and he 
always expected to. Just as he had loved 
Betty Winthrop for as long as he could 
remember, and always expected to. Now, 
standing there outside that foreign gar- 
den, he thought vaguely that this girl 
could sing higher notes than Betty could 
He did not know that this was a voice far 
finer than he had ever heard, that it was 
fashioned with the miraculous simplicity 
of tears and love and laughter, and that 
even in the careless Tipperary it evidenced 
the finest training and surety. To his 
miserably homesi¢k ears came only the 
pleasure of good old English words, and 
to his heart an answering melody. He 
strode on, leaving the garden bell unrung. 
The lure of that happy voice with its 
promise of pleasant evenings to come 
made him strangely indifferent toward 
securing a billet in just that particular 
house for the two battalion majors. 

Captain Lane was homesick and bored 
and desperately lonesome. So were the 
two majors, so was everybody, for that 
matter. But he had not been assigned to 
lessen the loneliness of his brother officers 
His specific duty, delegated in the colonel’s 
ever-certain terms, was merely: “ You get 
every officer located between linen sheet 
before night or don’t come back to eat 

And Captain Lane ate that evening, 
heartily, even of the goldfish 
salmon — questionably camouflaged as 
some sort of creamed delicacy on toast, 
and his conscience was quite untroubled 
for having billeted two of his best friend 
in a huge dusky chamber over a boucherie 
instead of in the Grenia maison, sur- 
rounded by song 

After mess, armored with military mat 
ters, he called at the Grenias’. Diane her- 
self came down to open the great gate 
He was surprised that she was not pretty 
just a tiny bunch of a thing in a dark gree 
slip patterned like Betty’s kitchen aprons 
A truant thought of Betty—tall, sunny 
haired Betty—touched his observation of 


canned 








he had complimented her. Then he went 
on conversationally: “ This girl we've been 
peaking of had a doughboy lover, only 
in ordinary boy, but she loved him — well, let’s say with 
ill her heart, for lack of stronger expressions. She could 
have kept him from his sweetheart —only for a time, per- 
haps, but she didn’t know that. Anyhow she let him go. 
Sent him, really. Nearly killed her too. When I think of 
it, | knew a lot of wonderfully fine women and girls over 
there. In fact, I didn’t know just how fine women could 
ve till T went over there in this war—all kinds of women 
everywhere, They may have different ideas of what’s right 
or wrong than we have, but— well, I'll tell you, Mrs. Lane, 
I'm something of a veteran in experience with women, and 
i wish you'd get over thinking those women so unmoral.” 

Betty Lane was standing now, in her face nothing except 
light and happiness and the rare beauty of unselfish love. 

“Bless you, doctor, I really will,” she promised easily. 

1 often think we're prejudiced over here. Anyhow, I'll 
love your dumpy little Diane all the rest of my life.” 

After she had gone Doctor Holmes did not ring at once 
for his next patient to be sent in. He walked over to the 
little picture above his desk and blew the dust off the glass. 
Net satisfied he took it down and wiped it off with his 
handkerchief. 

“Well, little Diane,” he said aloud, ‘‘ your methods are 
too much for me to diagnose—too much for me.” 

Then he sat down in his big chair and, smoked a while 
and lost himself in memories of that unbelievably lonely 
time after the armistice when his regiment was waiting, 
waiting, waiting for the orders to go home. The insistent 
ity sounds died away from his open windows and in their 
place he heard the hoarse, husky cries of little Luxemburg 
boys, playing in the narrow rue below, their racket occa- 
sionally punctuated by Yankee laughter of bored home- 
ick doughboys who lazily watched their play. He could 
hear, teo, the sharp hoofs of goats spatting by on the 
pebbled rue, guided by the guttural calls of women. And 
he could hear the sweet faint voice of Diane Grenia, sing- 
ing, in the big dark house across the way. 





It was in December, after the armistice, that six com- 
panies of young, intolerant, homesick American soldiers 
warmed into the village of Anyange, like long-wandering 
angry bees seeking.a hive. Anyange is a prim little assem- 
blage of severe stone houses and patterned gardens, set 
like a dragon’s eye deeply in the hollow of four towering 
red hills in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg that tiny 


“Play Now With Death — You Common Dog !"* 


chameleon country which takes to its heart so gracefully 
the colors of any neighboring nation the wars may make 
victorious. At the time of the arrival of the American 
regiment the chameleon’s tongue had turned from German 
to French. Herr Burgomeister had become Monsieur le 
Maire, and bitter were the villagers’ tales, recounted in 
none too fluent French, of les boches and their outrages. 

With a promptness peculiar to the Yankee and incredible 
to the deliberate Luxemburger, the Americans diffused 
themselves throughout Anyange. It was a shallow plant- 
ing that the regiment gave itself, but one of luxuriant 
growth. Rough-board stables, tar-paper mess shacks, and 
red sentry shanties grew like weeds, making incongruous 
splotches of temporary ugliness in the quaint little town’s 
well-patterned permanence. 

The staff officers established their mess and living quar- 
ters in a solemn old house directly across the Rue des 
Jardins from the Grenia home. At that time Diane 
Grenia was twenty-three years old, and in three days she 
became known as the singing girl. ; 

“That singing girl’s got ghost eyes,’’ one doughboy said 
of her. 

For Diane's eyes, uptilted at the outward corners, 
seemed always to have asked a question and to be waiting 
for the answer. It made one rather uncomfortable at 
first—the scrutiny of those wide brown eyes, set so oddly 
in the pale eager face. 

She lived in the most pretentious house in Anyange, the 
gardens surrounded by hand-wrought iron palings through 
which ran leafless vines in grotesque designs. The heavy 
gate to the gardens was always locked. 

Capt. Bruce Lane had tried that gate the first afternoon 
he was in Anyange, while on duty as billeting officer; but 
he did not ring the bell. The shutters of the lower floor 
were closed, but the second-story windows were bare to 
the bright December sunlight and he heard Diane Grenia 
singing Tipperary. A British car, eloquent of a muddy 
journey, stood inside the gardens on the driveway. Cap- 
tain Lane eyed it threateningly. 

“It'll not stick around much longer,” he made inward 
prophecy. “That voice’ll sound better singing Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Captain Lane was young and tall and brave and hand- 
some; and four recent years in one of the best Middle- 
Western universities had left a firm self-assurance on his 


the small girl in front of him. Diane stood 
motionless, looking through the palings 

“How do you do?” she said precisely. 

He was so interested in the questioning of her brown 
slanting eyes that he became suddenly conscious of not 
having answered her. Jerking off his cap, he pretended to 
consult a memorandum, surveying it closely in the 
darkening light, as he stumbled into their confusing maz« 
of languages. 

“Mister— Monsieur Wolff, the burgomeister—I mean le 
maire, sent me here to see Mister—that is Monsieur 
Grenia about renting some buildings for our soldiers.” 

“Yes. Herr Wolff telephoned. You are, then, the 
Captain Lane?” 

“T am,” he admitted solemnly. 

She smiled at him as naively as a child politely making 
friends, but she made no motion toward unlocking the 
gate. Instead she turned and looked up at a long window 
above them. In the narrow panel between half-closed 
shutters a tall, olive-skinned man stood looking somberly 
down at them. His eyes were black and his thin, drooping 
mustache was black. An annoying coldness shivered down 
Captain Lane’s back. The man opened the window slightly 
and Diane spoke to him in Luxemburgoise—-a mongrel 
language strongly suggestive of German but independent 
of rules or rhetoric. He answered her briefly and closed 
both window and shutters. Their voices were like music 
hers a major chord of youthfulness, his a minor of discon- 
tent. Diane instantly unlocked the gate with a key from a 
jingling bunch hung about her waist on a silver chain. 

“ My father is glad for you to come up,”’ she said. ‘‘Oh, 
you doubt it?” 

He stared, disconcerted. 

“You think with your face,”’ she explained, opening the 
gate. “Entrez. Do not think a mistake of my father; he 
is pleased you should come, but he is not a gay man. Iam 
Diane Grenia.” 

“Yes, Miss Grenia. It certainly sounds great to hear a 
girl talk English,” he said cordially, while she led him up 
the broad, dimly lighted stairway. 

“That is true, I am certain. I speak many errors in my 
English but all my friends pretend to enjoy them. It is 
very nice, now that the English leave Luxemburg, that 
the Americans come.” 

“It didn’t look this afternoon as if,all the Tommies had 
pulled out?” 

“Had—had, what do you say? 

“Why—left, gone, parteed.”’ 
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“O-oh! That was a car from Cologne that you regarded 
so long this afternoon when you did not enter. My father 
saw you. My cousin is away from the area of occupation 
en permtssion. 

“Cousin? Then you are English?’ 

“No. It is about the only thing I : 
distant cousin. He is like me 
Russia, warm Italy. I am even a little of the Germar 
but you must not hate me.” 

“I'll say 1 won’t,’’ he assured her, laughir 
now at her side in the dark upper hall before a wide door 
She hesitated, her hand on the knob 

“My father likes best Frer 


little?”’ 








some ol all 





‘Only enough to eat and get shaved.” 
“Then it is best you should speak English. Errors do 
I will translate for you.” 

She opened the door into a great dark-beamed chamber 
dimly lighted with flickering gas jets, the walls hn 
portraits and a few tapestries. Monsieur Grenis 
a couch in a far corner but he did not come forward to 
Lane had once crawled across No Man's 
Land with but a slightly stronger sense of unreality than 
he now felt in walking toward that tall silent mar 

He heard Diane presenting him, and 


not amuse my father 





greet them. 


with a violent 


produced a strongly consonanted 


nonsieur, je The rest deserted hin He smiled 
lanely. 

Monsieur bowed, at least his head inclined a trifle, anda 
smile of whitest teeth lifted the dagrooping must 


omething like a courteous snarl. Lane had started to 


ache into 


offer his hand but he diverted the motion into an awkward 
yanking down of his cuff, fervently regretful that he hadn't 
yed in quarters and played a comfortable game of 
cribbage with Major Holmes—the old doe of the regiment. 

**We will sit around the table and talk affairs,’’ Diane 
Said, gl 

He retreated thankfully 





T 
sla 





g his arm the slightest push 
to the round table in the center 
f the room and drew a low upholste 








red chair up under it. 


cover reminded him of an old couch 


Che thick tapestry 


ver in his grandmother’s house; it seemed familiar and 


omelike, and lessened the uncanny atmosphere of the 





big room, whose old portraits stared unapproving] 
handsome young American. 


solemnly 


to the sofa, saying something to Diane 
‘Or tented voice 


Diane idly, turn 
to the tables. 


all alike over here 
distastefully. 


hastened to say. 


gulp which seemed to scorch him all over 
a careless laugh, but Diane 


not care for what I like--that is, what 


When I sing for myself I 





ly at this 


j 


After a little the awkwardness lessened. The y talked 


affairs for half an hour, Diane translating back and forth 


and Lane finally agreeing to pay twice the amount of re 
Colonel Rodgers had advised Every time Monsieur 


accepted another cigarette from Lane a per 


ceptible degree of warmth enlivened their circle 


‘For so long a time we had no cigarettes,’’” Diane ex 


plained wit! calm candor 


Shortly after their talk was ended her father returned 


his musical d 


‘Father suggests you might enjoy some music, and 


perhaps some cogr ac. 


He’s certainly picked two favorites,”’ Lane admitted 





and the golden bottle was immediately brought in by a 
rosy, firm-cheeked little person in a tight red dress 


remarked 
ig through some music she had carried 


‘*Berthe has, so soon, a soldier sweetheart,”’ 






Lane felt amused 
‘Like mistress—like maid,” he said glibly. They were 
“Little flirt!’ he thought 


] 
i 
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these girls. 


“Oh, I have yet of the American Diane 


“You are the first one I have talked to. 


none 


But father is greatly pleased with you; never have I seen 


him so cordial to a strar ger.” 


in one burning 
He attempted 


meant to be 


Lane swallowed his tiny glass of cognac 


had evider tly 


neither amusing nor disconcerting, and he was instantly 


at ease in her serene, questioning gaze 


“What kind of songs shall I sing for you?” she was 


asking. 


“The kind you like best, yourself.”’ 


Her smile was as startling as the cuckoo in a plain unin- 
] 


teresting little clock 


“What a pretty answer! But I am certain you would 
] Ke deepest 
or Béhm, or 
rom ( haminade, perhaps, if I'm happy And if I did not 


ing from Brahms 














Her Face Was Luminous With Pallor Above Her Pale Green Gown. 





look like a squirrel I could 








edge of the bench 


Continued on Page 41 





If She Saw Him in the Doorway She Gave No Sign 









































U MOR is not infrequently connected with calamity. 
H That is, of course, provided that the calamity occurs 
to others. Nothing is so apt to make “our lungs to 
chanticleer”’ as to observe one of our fellow crea- 
ridiculous or discomfited. Take the 
a man tripping over a mat and 
always 
f 


afe to get a laugh among any 


row like 
ire made to look 
mplest joke in the world 


ling down. This is 


sudience in any part of the 
rid It will make 


vO even y 
hinamen laugh, cabinet min- 


ters, highbrow 


temperance 
members of the aris- 
nothing of 


reformers, 
cracy, to say 
flappers, Germans, schoolmis 
tresses, pirates and stolen prop- 
it is prac tically 
i physical impossibility not to 


ert receivers 
laugh at a man falling over a 


mat, and it is, 


indeed, an ex- 
eme ly good joke 
Think ef man, his 
reeord and story; his form, 
of God.” 
the earth, 
linked up continents, roamed 
the seas, bored holes through 
mountains, discovered the hid- 
den secrets of Nature. He is an 
incredible be- 
ing; then lo! he is sud- 


marvelous 


made in the imar« 


He has 


conquered 


imost 


denly brought crashing 
to the earth by a ridic 
tious inanimate thing 
like a doormat. You 
annot conceive any- 
thing leas vital than a 
doormat Even a 
moth can destroy it at 
ieisure Everybody 
tamps on it, kicks it 
and treats it with con- 
tempt. And yet man 
in his heart secretly fears it. Sometimes he takes it out 
nto the yard at the back and gives it a good beating just 
to show that he is the dominant person after all. But he 
knows that his hour will come. The doormat will tri- 
umph one day. And it is not the pain he fears, not the 
pain of banging his nose on the floor; it is knowledge that 
at that moment his dignity is instantly destroyed. He is 
leas than the dust. His downfall is so complete that the 
episode will be perpetuated among the arts. The theater 
will revel in the incident. The cinema will play to packed 
houses, 

We realize then that humor arises from our sense of pro- 
portion in regarding the calamity. It is the majesty and 
dignity of man brought to earth by a dead object contain- 
ing no majesty, no dignity at all. If he knew he was going 
to fall over the mat, and laughed and took the calamity 
with a good grace, there would be no humor in it at all. 
(in the other hand, if it were not a mat which brought him 
down, but a lion or a buffalo, we should not laugh. We 
should either be horrified or excited. His majesty and dig- 
nity would have been matched by an equal majesty and 
dignity. It must be uncomfortable to be marched-over 
by a buffalo, but you can claim not to have lost dignity. 


The Power of Humor 


HEN Chariie Chaplin came to London there was an 

outery in many quarters that his triumphal reception 
was positively scandalous, which simply shows that those 
people have no sense of proportion themselves; in other 
words, they have no sense of humor. Charlie Chaplin is one 
of the most important people in the world, because he has 
tatght us the intellectual and moral value of falling over a 
mat. He has probably done it better than any other living 
man. He has taught us, moreover, that we attach undue 
mportance to much solemn pomp and ritual. 

Nothing destroys a thing so completely as ridicule, and 
it must be said to the eternal credit of the Anglo-Saxon 
people that they were the only people who never took the 
war seriously —except the people at home who did every- 
thing they could to lose the war. Whereas the Frenchman 
would go over the top with the cry, “Vive la France!” 
the Tommy would light his pipe and call out, “Come on, 
boys! This way for the early doors!” 
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The Kaiser Would Have Tripped 

Over a Mat and Had Such a 

Tumble That the Wortd Would 
Have Laughed for Years 


The attitude of Charlie 
Chaplin in Shoulder Arms and 
of Captain Bairnsfather in Ole 
Bill is the finest attitude that could be taken regarding the 
war, because it makes the war not merely criminal but 
ridiculous. 

The Anglo-Saxon was the first person to abolish dueling, 
for the reason that his sense of humor wouldn't stand for it. 
It is all very well to lose your temper in the street because 
a man barges into you, and even to come to fisticuffs and 
pummel each other, and then afterwards feel sorry and 
self-conscious and go and have a drink together. But to 
arrange a duel in cold blood about a quarrel shows a com- 
plete lack of a sense of proportion. By the time two Anglo- 
Saxons had bought pistols, appointed seconds, hired a field, 
measured out so many paces and got face to face, one of 
them would be sure to have said something that would 
have made the other laugh. 

He would have said, “This way for the kingdom of 
heaven,” or “I’m sorry I didn’t get time to shave, old 
boy. I hate this early rising,’’ or something equally flip- 
pant. This is because he has a better-balanced mentality 
than the Latin or the Teuton. 

I remember an incident that happened during the 
squabble between England and America over Venezuela. 
The affair was coincident with the America Cup races, 
when Lord Dunraven’s yacht had been badly beaten. 
There had been a little unpleasantness because some of 
the American excursion steamers had got on the course and, 
it was said, had impeded the British yacht. 

When the excitement about Venezuela had reached a 
crisis some wags on the London Stock Exchange cabled to 
the New York Stock Exchange, “In the event of war, we 
hope your excursion steamers won’t get in the way of our 
battleships.”” Immediately an answer came back, “‘In the 
event of war, we hope for your sake your battleships are 
better than your yachts.” 

Now this was simply intelligent. It put the whole mat- 
ter in proportion, and soon after the trouble blew up. 
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You can argue and disagree, but you can’t throw lumps 
of steel charged with trinitrotoluol at a man who says, 
“‘T hope your battleships are better than your yachts.”’ It 
brought the humanizing element into the atmosphere of 
executive officialdom. It made the permanent official trip 
over the mat and fall down. Nobody in England and very 
few people in America knew anything or cared anything 
about Venezuela. It was a dispute which touched a few 
people specially concerned with their own contracts and 
interests; but, as things will in such a case, 
the whole affair became magnified into inter- 
national importance. 

Goodness knows what might have been the 
outcome had not the genial stockbrokers ex 
changed their little badinage, which being 
interpreted meant: 

“Come; we've just been having a jolly 
time together—-yachting. Even if we dis 
agree, don’t you think it’s go- 
ing a bit far to start blowing 
each other to pieces?’”’ 


Two Letters 


T IS an inexplicable mystery 

that a lower standard of 
behavior is expected of a na 
tion or of a government than 
of an individual. If a man 
steals my umbrella I may be 
annoyed about it, and should 
certainly try to get it back; 
but I don’t want to blow his 
head off with dynamite. In 
deed, if I did everyone would 
be very indignant, and I should 
be hanged, and serve me right 
too. But if France steals Ger- 
many’s umbrella, or vice versa, 
the offended power immedi- 
ately not only wants to blow 
the other’s head off but wishes 
to blow off the heads of mil- 
lions of her picked sons. She 
wishes to rend, tear, mutilate, 
blind, ravage and lay waste the 
whole people—and the action is applauded and approved 
of. The agents who perform this most efficiently receive 
honors and medals and glory. 

In the same way that dueling has been ridiculed out of 
existence by the Anglo-Saxon people, let us hope that wars 
may follow it into the limbo of savage myths. To this end 
it is impossible to exaggerate the value of the cinema. The 
cinema socializes humor. It knocks down the Tower of 
Babel. It brings out the value of falling over a mat into 
the palace of the king and into the hut of the peasant. It 
puts our regard towards social life into proportion. 

The technical cause of the war was the murder of an en- 
tirely insignificant archduke in an entirely unknown town 
Through the political machinations which followed, dough- 
boys from Minnesota came to grips with Austrian mu- 
sicians, French art students hacked at the bowels of 
German philosophers, Irish gentlemen slaughtered Hun- 
garian peasants, Italian poets murdered Czech gypsies, 
Russians died like flies, unarmed and hungry, English 
ships and all their crews went to an awful death, black men 
stabbed each other in the dark, yellow men killed white, 
women died from grief, others went mad. 

And now the world is bankrupt and bereft! Oh, the 
disproportion of the whole thing! If only someone had 
said at the very beginning, “I hope your battleships are 
better than your yachts!"’ If only we could have had the 
Chaplin note in time! If only some woman in, let us say, 
Chelmsford, could have written to some woman in, let us 
say, Bremen, words to this effect: 


Dear Frau Schmidt: My boy Jim is nineteen and is in the 
boot trade. He is a nice boy, good-looking and clean-living. He 
may have his faults, but I am his mother, so cannot see them. 
I hear that you have a son named Fritz who has just passed 
through the hencléatedl institute in your town, so I suppose he 
is going to be a watchmaker. Now these two boys have never 
met, so they can’t either be said to hate the other. But I am 
told they have both got to get bayonets and try to kill each 
other. ow, if they met they would probably get on quite 
well, but even if they didn’t, they certainly wouldn't want to 
go to these extreme measures. Don’t you’think the whole thing 
is rather out of proportion? Believe me, dear Frau Schmidt. 

Yours ever, FANNY PARKER. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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NERVOUS-LOOKING young man— 
A a man of about thirty-five, I should 
say—came into my place in New York 
a few years ago just to look around, he said. 
He examined several wigs lying in a show 
ease and asked guarded questions of the attendants. To 
the average man there is something extremely personal and 
mysterious about the purchase of a wig. I had noticed 
this particular young man through the glass door opening 
into my private office.’ Sooner or later I knew he would 
come in. I was interested, because I could see that he 
needed no wig, and I knew he was not an actor. Actors are 
never in doubt. They usually know exactly what they 
want and make no bones about it. Their purpose is purely 
professional. 

Finally this young man asked to see me personally. 

“Would it be possible,’”’ he asked, “for you to make a 
wig for me so that my own father would not know me?” 

“It is possible, certainly,” I said, glancing at his light 
wavy hair. ‘‘But for a perfect disguise you would have to 
go a little farther than that.” 

“That is what I want, all right. Could you make it so 
perfect that I could talk to him without being recognized? 
Also, can I be sure that nothing will ever be said about it?” 

I had to smile at this. On the desk in front of me lay a 
wig that we had just made for one of the most prominent 
financiers in the world, a man who had worn wigs for years 
without detection. 

“How long has it been since you have seen your 
father?”’ I asked. ‘‘You know you will have to do the 
voice-disguising yourself.” 

“It’s been ten years,” he explained. “‘That’s exactly 
why I am here. I want help to be able to see him.”’ 


The Wig That Brought Happiness 


ASES like this were not entirely new to me. This young 

man, though, like most people, had been under the im- 
pression that his idea was very original; that my business 
was confined entirely to the theatrical profession. This is 
due, perhaps, to the fact that my name appears on half 
the theater programs printed in America. 


“If you don’t mind,” I sug- 
gested, ‘tell me the circumstances, 
1, 2 


and we can get at this idea of 
' ( , 






yours better.” 

“Well,” he said very frankly, 
‘“‘my father disowned me ten years 
ago, which explains why I have 
not seen him. He has misunder- 
stood me and is all wrong—I am 
sure of that; but he’s a stubborn 
old gentleman and refuses to listen 
to me or even to see me. 
He is all alone, there be- 
ing no other children, and 
he lives in Chicago. I’ve 
simply got to see him 
and tell him some things 
about his son that he 
does not understand. My 
notion is to have you fix 
me up so that I could call 
on him, pretending to be 
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somebody else. A theatrical friend told 
me to come to you.” 

“T can fool him as to your appear- 
ance, but it’s pretty hard to fool a father 
about a son’s voice. That’s up to you.” 

“T’ll risk that,” he said. 

“Well, you've got to have something 
more than a wig. On the stage we could 
do the trick by making up your face; 
but under an ordinary light that won’t 
work. I’ll have to fix you up with a Van- 
dyke beard— make you look like a doe- 
tor or some professional man.” 

The young man put himself in my 
hands and we went at the job with 
zest. Odd cases always appeal to our 
imagination. His face showed that it 
would harmonize with iron-gray, espe- 
cially so because he showed a tinge of 
gray at his temples. It is around the 
edges that false hair becomes apparent. 
If a man has any hair at all we can blend 
a wig with it that cannot be detected. 

I got the young man off to Chicago 
and waited rather anxiously to hear the 
result. A month later he came back 
quite happy and without the wig or 
beard. He had managed to call on his 
father under the guise of a physician 
from Boston on a personal mission. 

“T happen to know your son quite 
well,” he said to the father, “and he is 
mighty well thought of in our town, 
where he is in business. He has spoken of you so often 
that I felt it a duty to see you. Often he has told me 
that if you knew certain things about him that had been 
misunderstood it would make you happier.” 

The lonely father was immediately interested, and 
asked all about the boy. The disguised son cleared up 
a lot of matters, never failing, of course, to put himself 
in a proper light. Finally the father expressed a desire 
to see his son again—wanted to know if this friend 
could arrange it. 

The visitor in the Vandyke beard felt sure that he 
could do so in two or three days, as soon as he could 
write or telegraph to Boston. He went to a hotel and 
patiently waited for three days. Then discarding the 
wig and beard he went to his father. The old man 
received him with open arms. All the differences were 
quickly cleared up and forgiven 

I can tell this incident now because the father died 
two years ago, leaving the son an estate valued at one 
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hundred thousand dollars. This is one of 
many odd happenings that I have noted 
and stored away in my scrapbooks. There 
are scores that I can never mention. The 
ethics of my profession or trade will not 
permit it 

I have been a wigmaker for thirty-five 
years. For three generations my ancestors 
have been wigmakers. As a family trade 
it may go back farther than that, but that 
is as far as I can trace it. Wigmaking, as 
a trade, you know, goes back as far as his- 
tory. Only the other day I was asked to 
examine a wig taken from the head of an 
Egyptian mummy supposed to have been 
embalmed in the time of Rameses II. This 
Egyptian wig was perfectly made and in a 
remarkable state of preservation. It con- 
vinced me that we have made little improve- 
ment in the principle of wigmaking, though 
we have perfected some details in color 
blending and fitting; also, we have more 
plastic material on which to weave the hair 

I have examined wigs worn by Mary 
Queen of Scots and Queen Elizabeth. They 
each had more than a hundred 


Too Strange for Fiction 


N MY cedar chest I have old wigs that 
were worn by some of the most famou 
Americans. That chest holds many secrets 
some of which I can bare. Others must re- 
main untold for along time. A club friend 
told me the other day that my scrapbooks 
would be a treasure-trove to writers of ad- 
ment venture and detective fiction. I doubt that, 
though. A few years ago I gave one author 
access to my collection of oddities, but he declared most of 
the cases too remarkable to be of use. Though true, they 
were so lacking in plausibility, he said, that fiction readers 
would not stand for them. Incidentally this man was 
amazed when I told him of the number of wigs that 
had made on doctor’s prescriptions; of how wigs were as 
necessary to the health of some people as are false teeth 
and eyeglasses. He had thought my business entirely de 
voted to show people. 

In the old days wigs were used for ornament —the peri 
wigs of the English and the perukes of the French kings and 
their courts, for instance. 

The wigs of the very ancient days 
somewhat similar to those of to-day 
Roman history tells us that Hannibal used wigs as a disguise 
(Continued on Page 58 


In the Olid 
Days Wigs 
Were Used 
for Orna+ 


also had odd uses, 
Carthaginian and 
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Faustina, the Wife of Marcus Aurelius, Had Several Hundred Wigs, the Historian Remarking Casualty, “‘as Was the Custom"’ 














OU might have called Vincent C. Marr a self- 
made man and be making no mistake about it 
For he was self-made; not merely self-assembled, 


as so many men are who attain distinction in this pro- 
fession or that 


calling. Entirely 
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all within earshot might hear: ‘I figure that the gen 
tleman weighs—let me see—exactly one hundred and 
forty-seven pounds.” Or perhaps he would predict 
“This big fellow will pull her down at two hundred and 
eight pounds, no 
more and no less.”’ 





through his own 
efforts, with only 
his native wit to 
light the way for 
him, he had pulled 
himself up,. step 
by step, from the 
very bottom of 
hia trade to the 
very top of it. Hi 
trade was the up 
plied trade of 
crookednes his 
pursuit the pur 
suit of other foll 
cash resources, 
He had the envy; 
and admiration of 
his friends in al 
lied branches of 
the same general 
industry; he had 
the begrudged re 
spect of his official 
enemies, the po 
lice; while his ac- 
complishments 
the tricks he 
pulled, the coups 
he scored, the 
purses he war 
nered were dis 
u ed and 
praised by the hu 
man nit and lice 
of the Seamy Side 
just as the 
achievements ina 
jegitimate field of 
a Hill ora Schwab 
or a Rockefeller 
might be talked 
of among petty 
hopkeepers and 
little business 





men Hie had, a: 
the phrase yoer 
everything imagination, resource, ingenuily, audacity 
utter ruthlessness 

Yet it would seem hard to conceive a more humble be 
ginning than his had been. His father was a cobbler in a 
little West Virginia coal town, At sixteen he ran away 
from home to go with a small circus. This circus was a 
traveling shield for all manner of rough extortioners, 
Card sharps, shell workers, petermen, sneak thieves, 
pickpockets, even burglars rode its train. They had a 
saying that the owner of this show sold the safe-blowing 
privileges outright but retained a one-third interest in the 
hold-up concession, That was a whimsical exaggeration 
of what perhaps had a kern of truth in it. Certainly it was 
the fact of the case that the owner depended more upon 
his lion’s eut of the swag which the trailing jackals amassed 
than upon the intake at the ticket windows. Bad weather 
might kill his business for a week; a crop failure might 
lame it for a month; but the graft was as sure as anything 
graftified can be. When the runaway youth, Vince Marr, 
inserted himself beneath the protecting wing of this patron 
he knew exactly whither his ultimate ambitions tended, 
He had no vague boyish design to serve a "prenticeship as 
stake driver or roustabout in the hope some day of gradu 
ating into a rider or a tumbler, a ringmaster or a clown. 
He joined out in order that among these congenial influ- 
ences he might the quicker become an accomplished thief. 

Starting as a novice he had to carve out his own little 
niche in company where the competition already was 
fierce. His rise, though, was rapid. So far as the records 
show he was the first of the Monday guys. He developed 
the line himself and gave to it its name. A Monday guy 
was a plunderer of clotheslines. He followed the route of 
the daily street parade; rather he followed a route running 
roughly parallel to it. He set out coincidentally with it 
and he aimed to have his pilfering stint finished when the 
parade was over. He prowled in alleys and skinned over 
back fences, progressing from house yard to house yard 
while the parade passed through the streets upon which 


the houses faced. From kitchen boilers and laundry heaps, 


“You'll Ge Along With Me Nice and Friendly in a Taxicab, Won't 





from wash baskets and drying ropes he skimmed the pick 
of what was offered silk shirts, faney hose, women’s 
belaced under things. 
His work was made comparatively easy for him, since the 
dwellers of the houses would be watching the parade. 

His strippings he carried to the show lot and there he 
hid them away. That night in the privilege car the collec- 
tions of the day would be disposed of by sale or trade to 
members of the troupe and the affiliated rogues. Espe- 
cially desirable pieces might be reserved to be shipped on 
to a professional receiver of stolen goods in a certain city. 
Naturally, pickings were at their best on a Monday, for 
since Mother Eve on the first Monday hanged her fig leaf 
out to dry, Monday has been wash day the world over. 
Hence the name for the practitioner of the business, 

Vince Marr did not very long remain a Monday guy. 
The risks were not very great, everything considered. 
Suppose detection did come; suppose the ery of “Stop 
thief!’’ was raised. Who would quit watching a circus 
parade to join in a hunt for a marauder already vanished 
in a maze of outbuildings and alleyways? Still there were 
risks to be taken, and the rewards on the whole were small 
and uncertain, Before he reached his nineteenth year 
young Marr was the manager of a weighing pitch. Appar- 
ently he had but one associate in the enterprise; as a 
matter of fact he had four. In the place where holiday- 
ing crowds gathered—on a circus lot, at a street carnival, 
outside the gates of a county fair—he and his visible part- 
ner would set up his weighing device, and then stationing 
himself near it he would beseech you to let him guess your 
correct weight. If he guessed within three pounds of it, as 
recorded by the machine, you owed him a nickel; if he 
failed to guess within three pounds of it you owed him 
nothing. ‘Take a chance, brother!’’ he would entreat 
you with friendly jovial banter. “Be a sport—take a 
chance!"’ Let us say you accepted his proposition. Swiftly 
he would flip with his hands along your sides, would 
slap your flanks, would pinch you gently as though testing 
your flesh for solidity, then would call out loudly so that 


embroidered blouses, women’s 


Then you placed 
yourself in the 
swinging seat of 
the machine with 
your feet clear of 
the earth, and his 
partner duly 
weighed you 
Sometimes Marr 
guessed your 
weight; quite as 
often, though, he 
failed to come 
within three 
pounds of it and 
you paid him 
nothing for his 
pains. It was dif 
ficult to figure 
how so precariou 
a means of income 
could be made t« 
yield a proper re- 
turn unless the 
scales were dis 
honest. 


The scales were 
honest enough 
The real profits 
were derived from 
quite a different 
[hree 
master dip 
pickpockets 
were waiting for 


source 


you as you moved 
off; they attended 
to your case with 
neatness and dis- 
patch. Their 
work was expe- 
dited for them by 
reason that al- 
ready they knew 





where you carried 


Your’ your valuable 


Once Marr ran 
his swift and practiced fingers over your body he knew 
where your watch was, your wallet, your purse for small 
change, your roll of bills. 

A code word in his patter advertised to his confederate 
exactly whereabouts upon your person the treasure was 
carried. Really the business gave splendid returns. It 
was Marr, though, who had seized upon it when it merely 
was a catchpenny carnival device and made of it a real 
money earner. Moreover, the pickpockets took the 
real peril. Even in the infrequent event of the detec- 
tion of them there was no evidence to justify the sus 
picion that the proprietors of the weighing machine were 
accessories to the pocket looting. Vince Marr was like 
that-—always playing safe for himself, always thinking a 
jump ahead of his crowd and a jump and a half ahead of 
the police, 

He was never the one to get into a rut and stay there 
Long before the old-time grafting circuses grew scarce 
and scarcer, and before the street-fairing concessions 
progressed out of their primitive beginnings into orderly 
and recognized organizations, he had quitted both field: 
for higher and more lucrative ramifications of his craft 
Ask any old-time con man who ostensibly has reformed 
If he tells you the truth—which is doubtful—he will tell 
you it was Chappy Marr who really evolved the fake foot- 
racing game, who patched up the leaks in the wireless 
wire-tapping game, who standardized at least two popular 
forms of the send game, who improved marvelously upon 
three differing versions of the pay-off game. 

All the time he was perfecting himself in his profession, 
fitting himself for the practice of it in its highermost de 
partments. He learned to tone down his wardrobe. He 
polished his manners until they had a gloss on them. He 
labored assiduously to correct his grammar, and so well 
succeeded at the task that except when he was among 
associates and relapsed into the argot of the breed, he used 
language fit for a college professor—fit for some college 
professors anyway. At thirty he was a glib, spry person 
with a fancy for gay housings. At forty-five, when he 
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reached the top of his swing, he had the looks, the vocab- 
ulary and the presence of an educated and a traveled 
person. 

He had one technical defect, if defect it might be called. 
In the larger affairs of his unhallowed business he dis- 
played a mental adaptability, a talent to think quickly and 
shift his tactics to meet the suddenly arisen emergency, 
which was the envy of lesser underworld notables; but 
in smaller details of life he was prone to follow the line of 
least resistance, which is true of the most of us, honest and 
dishonest men the same. For instance, though he had 
half a dozen or more common aliases—names which he 
changed as he changed his collars—he pursued a certain 
fixed rule in choosing them, just as a man in picking out 
neckties might favor mixed weaves and varied patterns 
but stick always to the same general color scheme. He 
might be Vincent C. Marr, which was his proper name, or 
among intimates Chappy Marr. Then again he might be 
Col. Van Camp Morgan, of Louisiana; or Mr. Vance C. 
Michaels, a Western mine owner; or Victor C. Morehead; 
he might be a Markham or a Murrill or a Marsh or a Mur- 
phy as the occasion and the rdle and his humor suited. 
Always, though, the initials were the same. Partly this 
was for convenience—the name was so much easier to 
remember then—but partly it was due to that instinct 
for ordered routine which in a reputable sphere of endeavor 
would have made this man rather conventional and 
methodical in his personal habits, however audacious 
and resourceful he might have been on his public side 
and his professional. He especially was lucky in that he 
never acquired any of those mouth-filling nicknames such 
as Paper Collar Joe wore, and Grand Central Pete and 
Appetite Willie and the Mitt-and-a-Half Kid and the late 
Soapy Smith— picturesque enough, all of them, but giving 
to the wearers thereof an undesirable prominence in news- 
papers and to that added extent curtailing their usefulness 
in their own special areas of operation. 

Nor had he ever smelled the chloride-of-lime-and- 
circus-cage smell of the inside of a state’s prison; no 
Bertillon sharp had on file his measurements and thumb 
prints, nor did any central office or detective bureau con- 
tain his rogues’-gallery photograph. Times almost past 
counting he had been taken up on suspicion; more than 
once had been arrested on direct charges, and at least 
twice had been indicted. But because of connections with 
crooked lawyers and approachable politicians and venal 
police officials, and because also of his own individual 
canniness, he always had escaped conviction and impris- 
onment. There was no stink of the stone hoosgow on his 
correctly tailored garments, and no barber other than one 


of his own choosing had ever shingled Chappy Marr's 





hair. Within reason, therefore, he was free to come and go, 
to bide and to tarry; and come and go at will he did until 
that unfortuitous hour when the affair of the wealthy Mrs. 
Propbridge and her husband came to pass 

When the period of post-wartime inflation came upon 
this country specialized thievery marched abreast with 
legitimate enterprise; with it as with the other, rewards 
became tremendously larger; small turnovers were re- 
garded as puny and contemptible, and operators thought 
in terms of pyramiding thousands of dollars where before 
they had been glad to strive for speculative returns of 
hundreds. By now Chappy Marr had won his way to the 
forefront of his kind. The same intelligence invoked, the 
same energies exercised, and in almost any proper field he 
would before this have been a rich man and an honored 
one. By his twisted code of ethics and unmorals, though, 
the dubious preéminence he enjoyed was ample reward. 
He stood forth from the ruck and run, a creator and a 
leader who could afford to pass by the lesser, more pre- 
carious games, with their prospect of uncertain takings, for 
the really big and important things. He was like a spe- 
cialist who having won a prominent position may now say 
that he will accept only such patients as he pleases and 
treat only such cases as appeal to him. 

This being so, there were open to him two especially 
favored lines: He might be a deep-sea fisherman, meaning 
by that a crooked card player traveling on ocean steamers; 
or he might be the head of a swell mob of blackmailers 
preying upon mere or less polite society. For the first 
he had not the digital facility which was necessary; his 
fingers lacked the requisite deftness, however agile and 
flexible the brain which directed the fingers might be. So 
Chappy Marr turned his talents to blackmailing. Black- 
mailing plants had acquired a sudden vogue; nearly all the 
wise-cracking kings and queens of Marr’s world had gone or 
were going into them. Moreover, blackmailing offered an 
opportunity for variety of scope and ingenuity in the 
mechanics of its workings which appealed mightily to a 
born originator. Finally there was a paramount consider- 
ation. Of all the tricks and devices at the command of the 
top-hole rogue it was the very safest to play. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred the victim had his social position 
or his business reputation to think of, else in the first place 
he would never have been picked on as a fit subject for 
victimizing. Therefore he was all the more disposéd to 
pay and keep still, and pay again. 

The bait in the trap of the average blackmailing plant 
is a Woman—a young woman, good-looking, well groomed 
and smart. It is with her that the quarry is compromis- 
ingly entangled But against women confederates 
Chappy Marr had a strong prejudice. They were such 


uncertain quantities; you never could depend upon them 
They were emotional, temperamental; they let their 
sentimental attachments run away with their judgment; 
they fell in love, which was bad; they talked too much 
which was worse; they were fickle-minded and jealous 
they were given to falling out with male pals, and they had 
been known to carry the jealous grudges to the point of 
turning informer. So he set his inventions to the task of 
evolving a blackmailing snare which might be set and 
sprung, and afterwards dismantled and hidden away 
without the intervention of the female knave of the species 
in any of its stages. Trust him—smooth as lubricating 
oil, a veritable human gr iphite to turn the trick He 
turned it. 

The upshot was a lovely thing, almost fool-proof and 
practically cop-proof. To be sure, a woman figured in it, 
but her part was that of the chosen prey, not the part of an 
accessory and accomplice. The greater simplicity of the 
device was attested by the fact that for its mounting, 
from beginning to end, only three active performers were 
needed. The chief role he would play. For his main sup- 
porting cast he needed two men, and knew moreover 
exactly where to find them. Of these two only one would 
show ever upon the stage. The other would bide eut of 
sight behind the scenes, doing his share of the work, 
unsuspected, from under cover. 

For the part which he intended her to take in his pro- 
duction —the part of dupe— Mrs. Justus Propbridge was, as 
one might say, made to order. Consider her qualifica- 
tions: young, pretty, impressionable, vain and inexperi- 
enced; the second wife of a man who even in these times 
of suddenly inflated fortunes was reckoned to be rich; 
newly come out of the boundless West, bringing a bounding 
social ambition with her; spending money freely and hav 
ing plenty more at command to spend when the present 
supply was gone; her name appearing frequently in those 
newspapers and those weekly and monthly magazines 
catering particularly to the so-called smart set, which is 
so called, one gathers, because it is not a set and is not 
particularly smart 

Young Mrs. Propbridge figured that her name was 
becoming tolerably well known along the Gold Coast of 
the North Atlantic Seaboard. It was too. For example, 
there was at least one person who kept a close tally of hes 
comings and her goings, of her social activities, of her 
mode of daily life. This person was Vincent Marr. Thanks 
to the freedom with which a certain type of journal dis- 
cusses the private and the public affairs of those men and 
women most commonly mentioned in its columns, he 
presently had in his mind a very clear picture of this lady, 

Continued on Page 52 














He Taiked and She Listened. The Man Had an Endiess Fund of Gossip About Amusing and Noted People 
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Diseases 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 






IImsect-L£ 


DECORATIONS BY 





HE proper study of man- 
kind is “‘insex.’’ A powder 
blower is a far more potent 


weapon of defense than a tiger 
rifle or an elephant gun. The 
plunge of a bug’s bill has let 
out more kh iman lives than all 
the knives, spears and bayonets ever forged, and we have 
a thousand times more reason to dread the zing of a mos- 
quito than the ping of a bullet or the whine of a shell. 

If ever man’s supremacy over the rest of the animal 
kingdom is seriously challenged it will not be by some 
ther tool-making gorilla or a talking mastodon or an 
improved and up-to-date ichthyosaurus, or even the man 
from Mars, but by some magnified ant or gigantic car- 
penter wasp. They've got the brains and the punch; all 
they need is the weight. 

One thing at leas: should make us speak of them with 
respect, and that is their astounding and overwhelming 
numbers. In these days of deciding everything by major- 
ities, if it ever came to a contest with the insects we would 
be hopelessly outvoted. There are in round numbers nearly 
three-quarters of a million different known species of 
animals, and of these over five hundred thousand are 
insects. Odds of half a million to one against us, though 
if we came to count individual noses or bills it would be 
nearer a billion to one. 

As one eager young lady amateur biologist who went 
on a camping trip in the wild wet woods to study the ani- 
mals bitterly complained, 99 per cent of all the animals 
she could come across were mosquitoes! Insects are not 
exactly meek, but they certainly have inherited the earth, 
and every one of them has a vote—or rather a bite. They 
are extremely arriving and ambitious, and it seems at 
times as if every mother’s son of them succeeded in making 
his mark—on us. 

Of course we have long recognized that insects of one 
sort or anotuer are always taking the joy out of life by 
buzzing or crawling or biting, and we have developed a ro- 
bust and healthy instinct for swatting or stepping on every 
flying or crawling thing that comes within our reach. Also 
they pay us the compliment of liking just the same things 
to eat, both in the garden and on the shelf, so that every 
little fruit tree has a cutworm all its own—curculios for 
the plums, codling-moth worms for the apples and pears, 
San José scale for the oranges and lemons; and not a seed 
can we plant in the ground but that some pestiferous bug 
s sitting up all night just waiting for it to break the sur- 
face 

As Bill Nye bitterly complained when he turned farmer 
ind went broke, the wireworm took his corn, the cutworm 
his wheat, the Hessian fly blighted his turnips, the army 
worm ruined his potatoes, a bot wor. disabled his horse, 
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and a tapeworm 
carried off his 
hired man, and he 
quit for fear 
they’d get him 
next! 
Incidentally it 
may be explained 
that nine-tenths 
of the crawling 
creatures we call 
worms, practi- 
cally all, in fact, 
except the fish- 
worms, or angle- 
worms, are really 
the first, or larval, 
stage of insects 
of various sorts 
flies, moths, but- 
terflies, beetles. 
Caterpillars is a much better name for them, but the 
shorter and older name has literally wormed its way 
into household speech. But this is not to be interpreted 
to make flapjacks insects, even though they are the 
grub that makes the butter fly. 

The Bureau of Entomology at Washington esti- 
mates that our losses from insects in the seven or 
eight great staple crops alone—corn, cotton, wheat, 

fruit, and so on—total the trifling sum ofa billion and a half 
a year; almost as much as Congress used to cost us before 
the war. This, however, is but a drop in the ocean, the 
smallest dust of the balance, compared with the damage 
which they inflict directly upon our bodies and our health. 
It was bad enough that armies and clouds of locusts and 
grasshoppers which hid the sun and darkened the heavens 
should strip and devour every green thing in our gardens 
and fields and orchards; that ants should get in the sugar 
and wasps in the jam and flies in the butter and pulex 
and cimex in our blankets and the itch mite between our 
fingers and chiggers between our toes—to paraphrase 
Mother Goose: 


Stings on her fingers and boils on her toes, 
She shall have itching wherever chigoes — 


that mosquitoes around our unscreened couch, flies in 
the dewy morn and sweltering midday siestas, should 
drive sleep from our eyes and slumber from our eyelids 
these but make life hideous and serve as good Christian 
discipline for our higher natures and to get our golf lan- 
guage into good form. 


The Menace of Bite and Sting 


UT when it comes to our single genus of mosquitoes, 
contemptible piping little flies—mosca, a fly—as the 
conquistadores called them, causing probably every year 
one-fourth of all the death roll of tropical and subtropical 
humanity! One insignificant insect, Glossina, just like a 
white-bodied house fly, called tsetse from its panic-striking 
feeble buzz, absolutely depopulating hundreds of thou- 
sands ~f square miles and sweeping away whole tribes and 
races in their millions in Central Africa under our horror- 
stricken but helpless eyes right in this century of science! 
When we know that the terrible and ghastly black death, 
which time and again nearly depopulated Europe in the 
Middle Ages and just after, and still blazes in Asia wherever 
it can find the right mixture of piety and dirt, hops from 
victim to victim on the back of a well-nigh invisible flea! 
Then we may begin to glimpse some faint idea of the 
huge and sinister menace which overhangs humanity from 
these swarming tribes that 
bite and sting. Here is a roll 
of the crimes against human 
health of which they have al- 
ready been convicted at the 
bar of science: 

Black death; yellow fever; 
malaria —fever and ague; ty- 
phus—cootie fever; typhoid; 
sleeping sickness; summer 
dysentery and diarrhea; 
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dengue, or break-bone fever; tick fever; trench fever, 
and the like. And, in addition, they are strongly sus- 
pected of complicity in infantile paralysis, pellagra, lep- 
rosy, trachoma—Egyptian ophthalmia—granulated lids 

It is only sportin’, as our English cousins say, to admit 
at the beginning that all this frightful and diabolic de- 
structiveness is entirely unintentional on their part. At 
worst, insects bite us simply because they like the taste 
of us, a frank and spontaneous compliment which, though 
we may sometimes deplore, we can hardly very rancor- 
ously resent. We look good enough to eat to them. 

But the vast majority of those which inject their ghastly 
infections into our veins are moved by far higher and more 
altruistic motives. They only bite us twice or thrice in 
their lives—on their honeymoon trips, because they need 
our blood to enable them to mature their eggs and pass on 
the torch of life to the next generation. And it is the fe- 
male of the species which unintentionally proves itself 
more deadly than the male. The rest of their lives they 
live peacefully and blamelessly on the juice of plants. 

Even were insects the prodigies of intelligence and or- 
ganization that their lifelong observers and admirers de- 
clare, it would be simply impossible to imagine their 
having even the faintest conception of the deadly flammen- 
werfer —flame-thrower— part which they play in disease 


Chills and Fever 


OR instance, after having bitten one sallow, chilled 

and shaking human, if they bite another one next egg 
feeding time instead of sticking to their first love they 
stab into his blood a literal infernal machine called the 
plasmodium malariz. This, after running a regular and 
most complicated course of development, on exactly a 
certain day, as if it had been timed by a clock, explodes 
into thousands of spores and scatters them far and wide 
through the blood stream, which promptly throws the 
luckless victim into an ague fit or malarial seizure 
fever ’n’ ager—-chilling and shaking, with blue lips, goose 
fleshed skin and chattering teeth until he warms up into 
a raging fever with racking head and agonized back. 
Quinine stops the clock and prevents the explosion until 
the body police can call out their reserves and arrest and 
intern the intruders. But draw up one of these interned 
exploders in a mosquito bite and inject him into another 
unwarned human state and his clock will start ticking 
again and bring off a spore explosion almost as vigorously 
and punctually as ever. 

The only way to “‘surroundher”’ the brutes is to keep 
everybody in an ague district gently soaked, or lit up, with 
quinine, just cnough to embitter their blood mildly all 
through the malaria season, especially July and August 
Three to ten grains a day, according to age, is enough 

Then everywhere the plasmodia are poked in they get 
promptly that bitter taste in the mouth and that tired 
feeling which makes them curl up in disgust and let the 
body police hustle them where they will. By this means, 
combined with as much draining and oiling of breeding 
pools and screening of windows as possible, the malaria 
vote of any town or county can be and has repeatedly been 
cut down to one-fifth and even to one-tenth of its former 
figure in a couple of seasons. Still less could one imagine 
any intention or design in such weird and complicated col- 
laborations as flies with the hookworm larvex, or in the 
parasites of limber neck in chickens, and possibly infan- 
tile paralysis. 

When we first discovered that hookworm was spread by 
the eggs being sown in the soil by the deposit of human 
feces on the surface of the ground, there hatching into 
larve, or tiny worms, which bored their way into the skin 

{ bare feet, producing ground itch, we began collecting 
eggs and hatching them in the laboratory. 

But we found great difficulty in raising the larve, be- 
cause the soil in which they were sown either got so dry 
that they shriveled up, or so wet that they couldn’t get 
their needed supply of air. By accident a couple of flies 
got shut into one of the hatching jars and laid their eggs 
in the soil, and the moment their larve began to hatch the 
problem was solved. Their sturdy white maggots, twenty 
times the size of the baby hookworms, which are only as 
big as finest sewing thread, began to root and burrow in 
the richly fertilized soil like so many hogs or moles, making 
it moist, porous and full of air, just as you may have seen 
spoiled cheese, fish or meat alive with maggots. This 
beautifully cultivated the soil for the hookworms, making 
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an ideal seed bed, so that they throve and flourished amaz- 
ingly. After that a blow of flies’ eggs were mixed in the cul- 
ture and the hookworms were as easy to hatch as chickens. 
But think of the ing orrigible cussediness Of that pesky little 
brute! As the scandalized old Dutchman exclaimed with 
uplifted hands, ‘‘The longer you lifs, the more you vinds 





py crayshus oudt” of the limitlessness of the crimes and 


misdemeanors of that insufferable little pest, the house 
fly. “Swat that fly!’ is not only a household word but 
has won its way into the most classic of etymologie dic- 
tionaries by virtue of its importance for the public weal 

Not to leave a story unfinished, as soon as the baby 
hookworms had completed the soil stage of their growth 
they announced that fact by crawling up the sides of the 
glass jar, hunting for blood. When picked up gently with 
fine forceps and placed on the skin of the hands, between 
the fingers of observers or student volunteers they 
premptly burrowed in out of sight, but not out of mind, 
producing, as they did, intense itching and burning. Then, 
follow ii l 


Dor nto a small vein, were carried in the blood str 


} 


the incredible life eycie of the hookworm, th 





, 1 


to the heart and pumped to the lung Here they char 





cars, bored out into a bronchial tube or small air tube, 
crawled or were swept with the upward flow of the mucus 
up the windpipe, through the larynx into the throat, to 
be swallowed down into the stomach, on to the small in- 
testine, where they find themselves in God's country, and 
settle down for life by anchoring themselves to the wall 





of the gut with those famous hooks around their mouths 


which give them their name. 


Vicious Circles of Disease 


ce paar they begin to lay. The eggs appear in the stools 
J and the circle is complete. Anda pretty vicious circle it 
is—circulus vitiosus in our medical Latin—and by no means 
an agreeable one f | 


though fortunately they were able to break It before any 


for the scientists and student volunteers, 








serious results developed by soning the worms in thei: 
intestines with dose of beta-napht ) or of Che nopo- 
dium—goosefoct or goose grass. But they don’t hesitate 
for a moment about taking risks like that, or ten times 
that, if soraething important is to be found out. And their 


pluck and devotio1 » to the hilt, beyond possi- 








bility of cavil, what improbable 


before—the amazing and a sight blankly 





ble life history of the hookworm: From the egg in 
the duodenum to the soil, here to meet and grow up with 
he maggot of the fly, to the thin skin of the top of the 
foot when the infested soft mud squidges up between the 
toes of the barefoot boy or girl--ground itch always breaks 
out just after a warm rain—into a ve halfway round 
the body to the lung, upinto the throat through the stom- 


ach to the duodenum, where the chyme first becomes 
alkaline instead of acid. 

Proof of this marvelous story has unloosed the whole 
medical forces of civilization in one grand world campaign 
to unhook the hcokworm, by poisoning the worm 
in the gut, by confining its deposit to pits and 
toilets, by fighting its wicked partner, the fly, by 
providing shoe leather. Now that studies made 
all over the earth show that the hookworm thrives 
one solid belt thirty-six hundred miles wide, 
clear round the world, thirty degrees above and 
thirty below the equator; and that from 50 to 90 
per cent of the dwellers in this broad zone are 
infested with it, so that the population of the 
tropical and subtropical regions is literally hook 





worms and hu- 
mans in equal 
parts, we can 
gain some faint 
glimpse of the 
tremendous 
benefits to man- 
kind inherent in 
uch «a cam- 
palgn 

It is the de 
liberate opinion 
of thoughtful 
and competent 
experts that 
hookworm and 
malaria to- 
gether destroy 
more lives 
every year than 
were swept 
away in any 
year of the 
World War, 
while as for the 
effect upon hu- 
man health and 


eficiency the Association of 
Planters of Porto Rico re 
ported that the working power 


of the whole populs 





island had been increased 50 
per cent by the wiping out 
of the hookworm under the 
leadership of Col. Bailey K 
Ashforth and Captair King, 
of the United States Army 





Medical ¢ orps, who were the 
discoverers of both the parasite and the present method 
of combating it in this Western Hemisphere 

Flies also cause that curious form of paralysis in chick- 
ens known as limber neck. The larve, or maggots, of the 
green blowfly picked up by poultry lodge in their crops 
and begin to bore into their tissues, setting free a poison 
which produces paralysis and death. This poison from 
the bodies of limber-neck chickens injected into animals 
promptly sets up symptoms closely resembling infantile pa- 
ralysis, and it is strongly suspected that this poison, carried 
by house flies from the bodies of dead chickens, may be the 
cause of that serious diseas« 

One of the most recent and interesting instances of this 
middleman or traveling-salesman réle played by insects 
in disease is the deer-fly fever of some of our Northwestern 
mountain states. This is a troublesome and disabling ill- 
ness which, as its name implies, has been attributed to the 
bite of the deer fly—Chrysops discalis—for a number of 
years past 

There is pain and blackening of the skin, quickly fol- 
lowed by swelling and inflammation of all the neighboring 
lymph glands or kernels. The patient is feverish, pros- 
trated and confined to his bed for weeks, or even months, 
if the glands go on to suppuration and abscess, as they 
not infrequently do. 

Fortunately it was not often fatal, and not more than 
twenty or thirty cases a year were reported; but it began 
to attract attention in 1919, and Doctor Francis, of the 
United States Public Health Service, was sent out to 
investigate. By a most painstaking and ingenious series of 
experiments covering several seasons he succeeded in clear- 
ing up its story, which runs the following topsy-turvy 
and dramatic course: 

The fever is caused by a germ—Bacillus tularensis 
injected in the bite of the deer fly, but where did the fly 
get it? Not from the deer, nor yet from the horse to 
which he has emigrated since the deer have become 
scarcer, nor from another human being. How does he get 
that way? Whast other living bars does he drink at? 














































Sheep cattle dogs, chicker 3 were suspected and cleared: 
but one day, after months of toilsome sleuthing, Chryso; 
was seen to hover over and atter ipt to bite a jack rabbit 


Quick as a flash bunny was shot, carried post-haste to t} 








laboratory, examined and his live ind spleen found 
swarming with unmista eb t 

4 wholesale round up of jack rabbits was ordered and 
nearly six hundred specimens examined eventeen 0 


which were found infected. How did the disease spread? 
Not by contact, as was quickly proved by penning healthy 
and sick jacks together, nor by the deer fly, for it was 
found very difficult to get it to bite ar in nature 
But the bunnies had plenty of lice, and when one of these 
from the fur of a sick rabbit was put on a healthy bunny 
skin and plastered down so that it couldn't be shaken off 
the disease quickly appeared 





The Plagues of the Past 


\ HERE therabbits got it is still a mystery, but from this 
fY the story is as complete as the House That Jack Built 
From sick rabbit to louse, from louse to next rabbit, from 
next rabbit to deer fly, from deer fly to man neither horse 
nor deer will take it—such a chapter of merest accidents, 
and yet every one of them necessary to keep the g 
and spreading. The rar a 
bite a rabbit, of course, explains the comparative infre 
quency of the disease in ma 


rm alive 








ity of the deer fly’s chan ing to 





Just to encourage ours let us glance at a few of the 


has-beens, the terrors of ages which now belong to 
history so far as we Occidentals are concerned For, ai- 
though they didn’t know it at the time, “Westward the 
course of empire took its way"’ as much to get rid of 
familiar, too familiar, insects as for any other reason 

Barely three centuries ago the black death—called also, 
by reason of its sheer and undisputed bad eminence above 
all other plagues and pestil 
was as ever present or threaten 
Small wonder it fil vensive sky to the very 
zenith. It spread like a prairie fire, struck like a thunder- 
bolt, killed in three days, destroyed or crippled for life 
nine out of every ten whom it touched 

If we wished to be more precise and scientific we called 











ices, the plague, or the pest 


as consumption is now 


—*% 





our appre 
' 


it the bubonic plague, because the earliest and most strik 
ing mark of the dread disease was the sudden and ex- 
quisitely painful swelling of the glands in the armpit or the 
groin into great buboes as big as your fist, which rapidly 
turned black, because the deadly poison of the disease was 
clotting and blackening the very life blood. When the 
ravening germs of the pest had spread all over the system 
the whole skin of the body and face turned livid and 
black, whence its name, the black death. The victim died, 
not burning up with fever, but in shivering, freezing col 
lapse, because his cells couldn't rally against the ferocious 
onslaught enough to warm up and fight back 

For twenty centuries we watched its ravages in helpless 
agony. Even to-day we know little that will have any 
effect upon the course of thé 
disease after it has once struck 
down its victim. But about 
thirty years ago we discovered 
that the disease began in the 
rat and was carried from him 
to us solely by fleas, and new 
the Western world is as safe 
against the plague as it is 
against Indians or cannibal 
islanders 


\ Che dread buboes in the groin 
( were due to the fact that the 
/ germ, simply and appropriately 
termed Bacil 

watia, en 


ratched into 
the skin of the 
let and legs 
the fleas k ap 
ing up trom 
the bodies of 
dead rats and 
from the floor 
From this the 
germs shot up 
through the 
lymph chan- 
nels until they 
reached and 
were ¢ aught 
in the chain of 
Continued en 
Page 61) 
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MEN OF AFFAIRS 
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porcelain pipe enameled with roses and forget-me 
nots. Hisfat short-fingered hands were spread acro 
the waistcoat of Berlin wool, his chin was sunk, and 
his bearing that of a man who is out of humor. 
Gracefully disposed upon the 
hearthrug stood Oliver Laurence, 





xvVI 
HEN first the question of radium arose in 
j t chronicle it will be remembered that 
Anthony Barraclough under considerable 
ire yielded the secret of the map relerence to 
t nd by this ve act 
é present of it, thr gh the 
‘ I narrative »>wh ever 
! t ead 
) eem a pe fectl rea 
pposition that there 
avariciou persons 
e pe ion of, untold 
ld prove more attrac- 
mere interest in the 
fa er ma Let it be 
i nee, then, that although 
igh certainly confided the 
map reference to Isabel, 
it reference, for the purposes of 
ind publi afety, under 
everal important vanations 
re passing intomy hand The 
f this preeaution will 
' eadily appreciated by the 
ghtful, however great may be 
M ippomtment to the ad 
turou A memory of average 
| reeall the high percent 
wter, of wrecked hopes 
{ of ruin pursuant upon the gold 
Klondike at the close of the 
t centul Barely one man ina 
ndred made a living, barely one 


ind saw the y¢ llow specks 
hovel that shone so bright 
the brown. Those who had 
et forth, buoyed up with bound 
belief, dragged back to where 


ey had started from, broken in 


e and pirit, barren of hope 
t faith 
What, then, would be the result 
the illimitable source of wealth 


t by chance and a 

per Barraclough had stum 
hould be revealed to the 
i mad headl ng 
exodus‘of men and women. Un- 
juipped and unqualified, they 
iid pour from city and country 
de, leaving desk and furrow in 
ld race to be first upon the 


ene-to stake a claim~—any 
to dig to grovel to tear 

the kindly earth with fingers 
the claws of beasts. Wealth, 


n which our civilization has 
eerr built, is the surest destroyer 
lization. What it has given 

takes away. Dangle a promise 


gold before the young man at 





he ribbort counter, and behold he 








ne a uvuawe W hisper it 
ever so gently —and it will sound 
is the roar ot torrents in Gur ears 
lirewster’s Series Nineteen. Map Twenty-four. Square 
Fk. North Twenty-seven, West Thirty-three. Look it up 
for yourself. It exists all right, but there is no radium 
here, not any within a thousand miles for aught I know 
the contrary. In that location and over a large stretch 
of irrounding countryside the earth's outer crust is 
ainly argillaceous, with here and there an outcrop of 
dstone. There is not the smallest indication of pitch- 
ende anywhere in the neighborhood, and radium, as even 
those little versed in chemistry or geology are aware, is 
to be found chiefly in that particular ore 
It wa 
hat wou 
Barraclough’s lips and made his movements on arriving 
t Southampton as secretive as he was able to contrive. 
was a fog over the Solent on the 
ifternoon in question and that a small open boat with a 
wn sail and a man sitting in the stern put out from the 
re and was presently swallowed up in the tasseled 
vreaths of mist. That same boat was discovered minus 
in the early hours of the following day. 
i collier, racketing into port in the quiet of 
iw, brought the tale of a seaplane that narrowly 
ed crashing into her deck house. Long after it was out 
ght the crew heard its engines droning overhead. Then 
1 while there was silence, during which a curious 
h glow appeared to the starboard and died away. 


the knowledge of the inevitable consequences 
d result from incautious confidence that sealed 





It is known that there 





“Women are Queer Ships,"* He Said, 





providing in all respects an excel- 
lent advertisement for his tailor. 

Ezra P. Hipps, hugging one 
knee, sat updn the center table and 
he was looking at Auriole Craven 
with much the same expression as 
might be seen on the face of a slave 
buyer in an African market. He 
had passed her shoes, appreciated 
her stockings, nodded approval at 
her gown and millinery, and wa 


now observing with satisfaction 
that the gloves which she was peel 
ing off revealed two arms of per 


fect proportion 

“That guy,” he proceeded, “ha 
got to be made to talk. Looks like 
he’s made fools of us too lo 
Looks like”’ he threw a glar e al 
Laurence—‘‘your durn psycho 
ogy isn’t worth a hill o’ bear 

“We haven't given it a cha 
yet,” said Laurence in defense of 
his method. 

“Seventeen days,” grunted \ 


Diest. ‘‘And no progress— nott 
ing. This was not an ordinar 
man.” 


“Am I to see him to day: 
asked Auriole. 

Hipps shook his head, and the 
girl brightened perceptibly. 

**Seems to please you iu 

“No, it doesn’t. I'll go up if y 
want me to—only sg 

“Get on with it.”’ 

“T can't help thinking -it’s a 
mistake. Can’t help thinking that 
somehow that minute I s; 1 
him every day strengthens rather 
than breaks him down.” 

““Guess you’re right; it would 
me,”’ Hipps agreed. There wa 
shade of gallantry in the tone 

“T take leave to doubt that 
said Laurence. “I'm positive 
sure that if a man is feeling the 
pinch all day long and everybod 
he comes in contact with is def 
nitely against him, a momentary 
glimpse of someone who is seem- 
ingly sympathetic is far more likely 
to weaken his resolve than 
strengthen it. It makes him relax 
and even though you relax only a 
trifle it’s the very deuce to get a 


end wit! 








‘and Never Too Even on the Keet. 
Important Hand to Piay"’ 


This glow was repeated three times, and at the third 
repetition the waterplane engine was again audible, in- 
creasing in volume every moment. Presently it cut out 
and nothing was heard for several minutes. When it 
started again it must have been quite near at hand, for the 
sound of water cut by the floats was detectable. The 
engines howled and whined until the roar diminished to a 
sound no greater than the buzzing of a bee. 

Whether or not these recorded circumstances have any 
bearing on the mystery of Anthony Barraclough’s dis- 
appearance it would be impossible to say, but the harbor 
authorities who were questioned as to whether they had 
knowledge of the movements of this particular waterplane 
replied with a regretful negative. They neither knew 
where it came from nor whither it went, and there is a 
strong rumor that one or two quite important persons got 
into severe trouble for their lack of information. 

The one thing that is positively known is that Barra- 
clough arrived at and disappeared from Southampton in a 
single day, but whether he went north, south, east or 
west is a matter for speculation. 


xvil 
“MMHAT guy,” said Ezra P. Hipps—‘‘that guy is some 
stayer.”’ 
Hugo Van Diest, from the deeps of a big armchair, 
emitted a kind of rumbling affirmative. He was smoking a 


You've an 


grip on yourself again. You can se¢ 
it when chaps are training; that 
extra cigarette, the whisky-and 
soda that isn’t allowed—plays the devil with their const 
tution. I know when I was at af 

He stopped, for Auriole’s large eyes were looking at him 
critically. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied, ‘‘nothing.”” Then to everyone's 
amazement she burst out: “‘What a mean rotter you are 
though.”’ 


“Here ” he began. 
“‘T honestly believe you enjoy all this beastliness.”’ 


Enjoy? My dear girl, do be sensible. Damn it, no one 
enjoys having to put on the screw! It’s a case of necessity.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose it is,”” she acquiesced hurriedly in 
an effort to regain her composure. ‘Only it seemed to 
me—but never mind.” 

Hipps crossed the room and put a hand on her arm. 

*“‘Come on, dear. What's the trouble?” 

“T wouldn't mind,” she returned, ‘if he weren’t so—so 
desperately plucky.” 

“H’'m!” said Van Diest. “I think it was a goot idea 
that you don’t go to see this young man any more.” 

“‘That’s nonsense!’’ she replied hotly. “I'll see him. 
Besides, he’s used to my coming, and if I didn’t turn up 
he sy , 

“Disappointed,” suggested Hipps. 

“Exactly,” said Laurence. ‘Perhaps it ’ud be a good 
idea to vary the program for a day or two. Use the siren 
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a bit more freely at night and cut down his water supply. 
If he isn’t ready to talk in another forty-eight hours I'll be 
surprised.” 

“*Had a word with him yet?’’ demanded Hipps. 

“*Not this morning.” 

“Then you and Van try a few sweet speeches.” 

The Dutchman rose heavily from his chair and nodded. 

“It was a bad business, all this," he said. ‘‘ You come 
with us—no?”’ . 

“T’ll be right along in just a minute.” 

He tilted his head a fraction toward Auriole and laid 
a finger on his lips. 

Van Diest and Laurence went out. He waited until he 
heard their footsteps mounting the stairs before he spoke 
again. 

Auriole was looking through the window at the trees 
margining the little estate. She presented a charming sil 
houette against the light. 

“Say, you look very womanly in that fawn outfit,”’ said 
Hipps. “‘Where did you get it built?” 

She turned with a smile that was a shade cynical 

“I’m glad you like it, Mr. Hipps.” 

“IT do—fine.”’ 

“T’ll wear it again.” 

“You’ve passed down the wardrobe hooks pretty prodi 
gal these last few days. What is it—-a dress parade?” 

‘“*One changes,”’ she replied 

‘“‘That’s sure what I’m frightened of.”’ 

“If you’d rather I appeared in a blouse and skirt 
but he interrupted the sentence with an uplifted hand 

“T’ve a fancy we'll cut cross-talking,”’ he said, “and 
come to grips.” 

“‘About what?” 

“This young fellow Barraclough has cut ice with you 

“T thought you knew my feelings about him.’ 

“To borrow from your vocabulary 
replied. 

“T haven’t changed.” 

“Glad to hear it.” 

“T admire his pluck.” 

“It’s a dangerous quality—admiration. Sure the old 
pash hasn't looked up a bit? 

‘Quite sure.” 

“Still, it curred to me you were shaken some at the 
treatments we're serving out to him.’ 

“That’s not surprising. I merely wanted to get my own 
back, not—not 6 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

Ezra P. Hipps took a cigar from his waistcoat pocket 
and chewed it reflectively, his eyes never leaving the 


“one change ” 


girl’s face. 





“Women are queer ships,”’ he said 
never too even on the keel You ve an im 
portant hand to play; and kind of to keep 
your mind from revoking, here's 
a proposition to think over 

**Revoking?”’ 

“That’s the word. You're in a4 
this deal on a jealousy outfit, and 
we're not after any renuncia 
tion, splendid sacrifice and that 
gear. We want you dead hard, 
and seemed to me to get that I 
might do well to tie you up a 
bit closer to the 
cause.”” 

“What do you 
suggest?”’ 

“You're an am- 
bitious woman.” 

‘I suppose s¢ 

“T suggest this 
child.” 

And he tapped 
his chest with the 
chewed butt of the 
cigar. 

“I don’tsee 

‘*This child 
thrown in as a 
sweetener.” 

For a moment 
she flushed, then 
the color died away 
and was replaced 
by a smile dis 
tinctly crooked at 
the corners. 

“Are you mak- 
ing a proposal of 
marriage?’’ she 
asked. 

“TI sure am.” 

“Oh!” 

He stretched his legs and rattled the coins in his pockets. 

“T’ve plenty of money, and I’ve never asked a woman 
this question before.” 

“‘Have you not?” 

“*Mention that fact ‘cause I know they fall for mo- 
lasses.” 

‘““You’re very wise about women, Mr. Hipps.”’ 

But the irony was wasted. 


Barely Three Feet Away, a Clergy: 
man Cocked a Listening Ear 




























I read a bit of heart stuff in 
the trains sometime he said 
Auriole began to draw on her 


glove 

‘Isn't this rather a queer place 
to settle one future he said 

*‘Donno—is it? Struck me it 
‘ud keep you from destepping 
having me on the horizon 

I see And do you always mix 


love-making with business? 

Sure. Marriage is a businese 
and bank books talk sweeter than 
the long haired boy 





She flashed a glance up at 
and there was a definite appeal in 


ner eye 
Are uu in love With me 
rhe question seemed lightly to 
take him off balance 
“Of course. I think you're 


fine,”” he said. 

“That is—splendid,” she re 
plie d, and turned her head 

‘Feeling good about it? 

“Who wouldn't be?” 

‘Thought you took it quiet 

‘I’m sorry 

Maybe you had some hopes along thi 
treet?” 

I guessed there was something doing 
she answered in an echo of his tone 

It's all fixed, then? 

I suppose so.” 

I don’t want you to think I'm only 
doing this out ol expediency 

‘You're not?” 

“Not altogether.” 

“Better and better,” said Auriole 
‘| must scrape half an hour for lunch one of these days 
and we'll talk over settlements.’ 

“That will be—jolly 

“T’ll get right upstairs now 

‘“*Good-by.” 

He made no effort to take her hand or to kiss her, and 
she offered no encouragement At the room door he 
turned 

“Paris for the honeymoon?”’ he asked 

“Wherever you like.” 

He looked at her critically and she met his eyes without 


flinching (Continued on Page 46) 


aati — 








It is Known That There Was a Fog on the Afternoon in Question and That a Small Open Boat With a Man Sitting in the Stern Put Out From the Shore 
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FTERWARDS, reviewing 
the situation, the Old 
Man blamed himself, 


He should never have let Rosa 

mond come back to the ranch. Certainly he would never 
have let that fool Crosby Nugent get past his wire if he 
ould have foreseen what was going to happen. 

But who could have foretold that the Kid, for instance, 
was going to back out of the field without even giving 
battle? Or that Janet would take his withdrawal for in- 
liference? The Old Man, who had forgotten 
the inverted psychology of lovers, wanted to 
shake them both, and nearly smoked himself to 
death over them. 

Janet arrived first. From the inside of the car 
she had made certain that the Kid was with the 
others on the platform, and was thus able to 
adopt a wide smile which included everybody 
and singled out none. All winter she nad hated 
herself for refusing the Kid's overtures, and all 
winter she had waited for him to renew them. 
But he had not. Janet's attitude, then, was a 
sort of feverish, watchful waiting; which was, 
unfortunately, also the Kid's. 

So she smiled at everybody, and the men 
cheered, and Slim stood in the door of his box 
ear and hi-oo-ed loudly and repeatedly. And 
the Kid saw only a beautiful and expensively 
dressed young woman who might pretend to be 
the same old Janet, but who couldn't put any 
thing over on him 

No, the Kid saw it all quite clearly. He had 
gone back to Janet, but she had not come back 
to him. What was kissing the Old Man and 
shaking hands all round was a prosperous, suc- 
cessful and worldly Janet, a—he used the only 
word he had to cover the situation — dude Janet. 

She couldn't put anything over on him. Not 
even when she suddenly stopped talking and 
stood still, staring at the mountains with a queer 
soft look in her eyes. The Kid remained a little 
aloof, whistling to himself to show his complete 
omprehension, and his indifference to it. After 
1 while he went over and talked to Slim 

There was ne card Hate if the bunk house 
that night. In the center of an enthralled circle 
sat Slim, and his talk was of Janet and the act. 
Strange theatrical terms fell from his lips, and 
stranger statements. Such, for instance, as an 
offer of ten thousand dollars for Midge, who had 
cost the Old Man forty, and that Janet's buck- 
skin stage outfit had set her back five hundred 
iron men; that the act drew down four hundred 
a week; that there was a line of Johnnies wait 
ing for Janet every night that reached to the 
curb and out into the street, 

“What about Janet? Did she fall for them?” 
inquired Dice, with a side glance at the Kid. : 

“Janet! She told me to push in the face of 4 
anyone who spoke to her, and you bet I did it.” 

The vision of Slim, tighting a path out of the ”, 
theater every night for Janet, held the bunk 75: 
house silent for a moment, 

“She's a great kid," said Slim reflectively. “A 
greatkid.” While the men slept that night the 
Kid got up, and drawing on hia breeches and 
boots with extreme caution removed from the 
wall the almost complete cow-horn masterpiece. 
With equai caution he reached the open air and 
headed for the creek. 


July came, and with it came dudes and yet 
more dudes. The ranch overflowed with dudes. 
Pleasant, genial dudes, who did not expect metropolitan- 
hotel service and rode their horses carefully; disagreeable 
dudes, who were afraid to bully the Old Man, but tried it 
out on the corral with unpleasant results; fool dudes, who 
sat up ali night to make night hideous and rode their 
horses to death or near it; men dudes, who immediately 
bought neckerchiefs and wide hats, and rubbed themselves 
into blisters trying to sit the trot; fat-women dudes in 
breeches riding off weight; pretty-girl dudes, who looked 
up at the ranchmen with soft romantic eyes, asking but 
for notice and a little condescension from the young gods 
in chaps and spurs. 

Once again the alarm clock on the bunk-house window 
sill exploded at four A.M., and once again an occasional 
favored girl was invited to crawl out of her warm bed be- 
fore dawn, to risk her neck in the romantic West. But 
there was this difference, that the Kid now rose hopelessly 
to what may be called a womanless day. The Kid was 
definitely and permanently off women, 
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She Traited 
Him Assid« 
weousty, But 
What Had 
Thritled the 


' 


Kid to His Very Soul Was Quite Clearly Beginning to Bore Nugent 


Rosamond blew in breezily the first of August, with a 
chaperon and Crosby Nugent, and inside of four hours the 
bunk house had classified Nugent as yellow. He swaggered 
up to the corral as soon as he had changed into riding 
clothes, and looked over the stock sourly. 

“D’you call them horses?"’ he demanded of the Kid. 

“If you’ve got any better name you're welcome to 
use it.” 

Mr. Nugent approached the bars of the fence and 
peered through. 
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“Suppose I can pick my 
own horse, eh?” 

The Kid looked around. 
There was no one near. 

“Well,” he said softly, ‘‘we usually make our own selec- 
tions, but we aim to please. Which will you have?” 

Some ten minutes later Mr. Nugent threw a leg over the 
back of the blue roan of his selection, and in so doing 
lightly touched the blue roan on the back with his spur 
Immediately following this Mr. Nugent struck the barn 
wall with a thud, and then dropped to the 
ground, where he lay for a moment before 
the Kid helped him up. 

‘‘Must have scratched him somewhere,” 
said the Kid gently. 

““Seratched him! I’m scratched all right 
Why the hell don’t you break your horses?”’ 

“Break ‘them!’" The Kid’s tone was 
pained. ‘Why, the children ride that horse 
He's a pet, he is.” He looked off at the blue 
roan, standing quietly by the rail. ‘‘Al,’’ he 
called, “‘look around for something quiet 
See if Lizzie’s out.” 

After that the men of the outfit were as 
definitely off Nugent as the Kid was off 
women. He rode a succession of horses, 
bringing them in scratched and sweating, 
and finding fault with them all. But the 
bunk house knew more than that. It pe 
ceived quite early that Rosamond was fatu- 
ously in love with him. She trailed him as 
assiduously as she had once trailed the Kid, 
but what had thrilled the Kid to his very 
soul was quite clearly beginning to bore 
Nugent. He took to riding early now and 
then to get off by himself, and it was on one 
of those early trips that he fell in with Janet 

It is hard to defend Janet. It is necessary 
to remember that she considered the Kid 
entirely lost to her, and to keep in mind 
Rosamond’s part in that loss, and of course 
too, there was that rankling open humilia 
tion of the year before. But the real issue 
was the Kid 

She had made one real ettort to bridge the 
gap between them, but it had failed. She 
had asked him to ride with her some evening 
when his work was done, 

“You don’t want to ride with me,” he 
suid gruffly. 

“I've asked you.” 

“What's the matter with the dude men 
who are always hanging round you” 

She flushed. 

“T got enough of that last winter, Kid 

Suddenly all the furious jealousy of that 
desperately lonely winter flamed in him 

“So I’ve heard,” he said coldly. She 
waited rather wistfully, but for a moment 
er two he busied himself with a saddle 
Then, “Now look here, Janet!” he burst 
out angrily, “I don’t want you to be kind to 
me. I know you mean well, but—I don’t 
want it.” 

She had had to turn and go away. 

It was after that that Nugent met Janet 
on the trail one morning, and recognized her 
as the girl he had seen in a theater the 
winter before. Maybe he considered the 
women of the stage fair game. Maybe he 
was bored with ‘Rosamond. Maybe behind 
it all there was some genuine sentiment. 
-\ Whatever it may have been, it is certain 

that from that day hespent an undue amount 
a of time with her. 

The Kid, glancing toward Janet’s cottage, 
could see him curled up on the step, ani- 
mated and laughing, and Janet laughing too. 
When there came into view the crowd of 
— young people, which followed Janet those 

days like the tail of a comet, Nugent would 

wander away, scowling, to look up Rosamond 
and make his peace with her. The Kid, who had begun 
by merely disliking him, began to hate him with a terrible 
hatred. 

Just how Rosamond felt no one could know. She went 
about with a sort of frozen smile on her face, and made at 
least one effort to rouse Nugent’s jealousy by getting the 
Kid back. But the Kid knew nothing of such subter- 
fuges, and he had no intention of going back. 

She asked him one night if she might wrangle with him 
the next morning, and he uncomfortably agreed. Maybe 
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she misunderstood the reason for the moody silence in 
which he worked in the dawn, his taciturnity on the home- 
ward ride. But she was as desperate as he was, and less 
resigned. She swayed toward him in the saddle 

“Kid,” she said softly, “I’ve treated you very badly, 
haven’t I?” 

“How?” 

“Don’t you want to talk about it?” 

He faced her squarely and honestly. 

“‘I don’t see much use in it. Do you?’ 

“T want you to forgive me, Kid.” 

“Forgive you for me having a brain storm? Well, I 
guess not!”” Then he smiled boyishly. ‘I’m not holding 
any hard feelings,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess I liked being crazy 
while it lasted.” 

That effectually closed any further negotiation 
Rosamond was concerned 

The Kid was becoming an extremely difficult person to 
live with. He no longer joined in the card game in the 
bunk house at night, and if he wore his hat with the rim 
curled at the sides and the front tilted toward his right eye 
it was from pure habit. The swagger had gone from his 
walk and the lilt from his voice. When sent after strays he 
went atone, by choice, riding as though all the devils of 
hell were after him. 

Aid Janet? Janet was suffering from a complex, which 
is a bad thing at any time, but which when constituted of 
love and hurt pride makes an insoluble compound with 
some of the attributes of revenge. She could not sit on her 
heel behind the saddle shed and whistle melancholy dirges 
She could not yell at any crowd playing poker around the 
lamps to “ For God’s sake put the light out and let a fellow 
sleep.”” All she could do was to give hurt for hurt, and this 
she did with a Janetlike thoroughness 

After two weeks or so, when Crosby Nugent haunted 
Janet’s every step, and Rosamond's eyes had a feverish 
glitter and her laugh was shrill and forced, one night Dice 

Jarnett took his hat in his hand and presented himself at 
the Old Man's office door. 

‘*Come in,” said the Old Man from the lamplight by his 
lesk. ‘I’ve been expecting you for a day or two.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Dice. ‘I guess you were right last 
vinter. They’re not making the grade after all. 1 don’t 
know but somebody’d better do me sh Ving 9 

The Old Man nodded 

“Things are pretty bad, are they?” 

“If he gets any worse to live with he'll have to be roped 
and tied.” 

The Old Man rolled a cigarette thoughtfully 
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“‘Now Look Here, Janet!"' He Burst Out Angrily, “I Don't Want You to be Kind to Me. 





“T don’t know,” he said. “It strikes me, Dice, that this 
thing is between the two women now, and it is no place for 
us. I don’t know that I blame Janet, but I'll tell you this 
If she was half her age I'd give her a good spanking 

He sighed and got up. 

“Tt’s a good bit like a boil, Dice,” he went on. “It’s got 
to come to a head before it can be cut.” 

Dice moved to the door. It was all right for the Old 
Man to be philosophical; he didn’t have to live with the 
Kid 





He’s likely to do Nugent some harm some of these 
days,” he offered. ‘Looks to me like he’s just waiting his 


The Old Man smiled grimly. 

‘The one rule of this ranch,” he said, “‘is first-class care 
of our guests I insist on that.”” Dice nodded and ste pped 
out on the doorstep. ‘Of course,’”’ the Old Man added, 
“what I don’t know won’t hurt me.” 

Dice was smiling faintly as he went back to the bunk 
house. 

The ranch meanwhile was watching the play with avid 
It saw the foppish Nugent spending hours in 
Janet’s paddock in the heat and dust, hauling out and 


interest 


putting away props, holding horses, saddling and unsad- 
dling, his face smeared with sweat and his clothing dirty 
and disarranged. Janet was training a new pony, and once 
it kicked him. He walked with a limp for days 

Just what he thought, what furtive and secret hope he 
had, cannot be known. Certainly he had no intimation 
of any situation save the Rosamond one, which must have 
been pretty acute sometimes. To him the Kid was merely 
a good-looking cowpuncher with a grouch, and certainly 
a small flare-up which occurred between them at that time 
must have puzzled him considerably. It came about, 
oddly enough, through the gold in the creek sand 

Certainly the Kid had never given a thought to any gold 
in the mountains after the Old Man’s statement relative to 
it. And so far as gold is concerned, if there ever was any 
there it is still there, for it has never been found. But 
although the Kid did not believe there was gold, if there 
was any —if this can be made clear—-he meant to find it 
And the breaking point came one day when Nugent came 
up to the bunk-house porch with a pan in his hand, with a 
few pin-point specks in it which he said were gold 

The Kid had watched him coming with malevolent eye 

“Gold!” he said nastily. “ Fool’s gold!” 

“Real gold,” said Nugent 

‘Fool's gold!” said the Kid belligerentl) 
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Nugent gave him a cor emptuous glance 


“You may kn yw how to r de,” he rid coldly, ‘al. 
though I'd like to see you on an English saddle before I 
can say. But there may be one or two other little things 
you don't know,” 

The Kid got up slowly, with a dangerous smile, but Dice 
Barnett pushed him back and stepped in front of him 

Setter take it away, Mr. Nugent,”’ he said firmly. 
“There isn’t enough there to have any difference of 
opinion about.” 

Over Dice’s shoulder Nugent got a look at the Kid’s 
face, and it must have startled him. There seemed to be 
no particular reason for the dull hatred that blazed in the 
Kid's eyes. He was a trifle startled 
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a THERE was Rosamond and Janet and the Kid, all 
\ tragically unhappy, each in his own way; and Nugent, 
playing his game act ording to his own rules, one of which 
was that a revoke was not a revoke unless it was called, 
and walking through the collective disapproval of the ranch 
without recognizing that it existed. The boil, in the Old 
Man’s language, was slowly coming to a head and causing 
considerable loss of sleep and general misery meanwhile. 

Craps in daytime, cards at night occupied the outfit’s 
leisure 

Slim would stand, bones in his left hand, two fingers of 
his right extending upward, and beseech, “ Allah be Allah, 
dice be dice!"’ 

Al, squatted on the floor, would pronounce cryptically, 
“Read’m’n'weep,”’ which is translated into, ‘‘ Read them 
and weep.” 

Mrs. Allenby fought her eternal fight with field mice and 
pack rats. Early rising dudes in wrappers and slippers, 
clutching soap and towels, hurried to the bath heuses to 
get what one cynical woman termed the first rim on the 
tub, and here and there some dashing gentleman wore a 
snake rattle in his hatband 

In a word, the season was well along. And then the boil 
came to a head. Janet was pretty sick of her own game by 
that time, and was not sleeping any better than the Kid; 
but she had, in effect, got a bear by the tail and couldn't 
let go. Up to that time, too, Nugent had been skillful 
enough to keep their companionship on a purely friendly 
basis. It had not taken him long to find that the girl’s 
theatrical and worldly contacts had not touched her 

She had, however, definitely resolved to break the tning 
ip. She was surfeited with revenge, and it was dust in her 
mouth, after all. She hated herself and she was close to 
hating Nugent. She started out that day, indeed, with the 

definite intention of making @ 
complete confession and facing 
an unpleasant hour to save her 
own soul 


Continued on Page 49) 
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Something for Nothing 


T IS fortunate or unfortunate, according to the point 

of view, but it is a fact that careful inquiries into such 
subjects as the naticnal income, taxation, anemployment, 
waste in industry and the business cycle all tend to re- 
enforce the idea that progress is and must be slow. That 
men cannot lift themselves by their boot straps, that they 
cannot have everything in this world and that perfection 
is pretty much a dream —these are the trite and common 


lessons which a familiar acquaintance with several 


place 
recent investigations of a nonpartisan and painstaking 
nature most clearly emphasizes. 

Consider the national! income. A recent intensive study 
shows that if all incomes above $25,000 a year were sliced 
off at that point and the excess distributed among the 
people it would amount to $200 a year for each family. 
That would be quite agreeable for the poorer families, at 
first. But if they spent the money and kept it up for any 
length of time the productive machinery of the country 

uld be broken down, because to an important extent 
it is from the large incomes that funds are derived to 
maintain the machinery of industry. 

indeed the capital for industry comes almost entirely 
from two sources—the larger personal incomes and the 
excess profits of corporations and other business enter- 
prises. But a popular theory of taxation holds that both 
large incomes and excess profits should be taxed to the 
bone. If the industries of the country, the railroads, public 
utilities, factories and mines, have more capital than they 
need for improvements and extensions, if funds can no 
longer be employed by them to advantage in improving 
the services which they render, then obviously it would 
be wise to take from them and give to the public purse. 
But if they need and can use all they have and more, then 
the partial observer cannot but hesitate before a policy of 
taxing te the bone. The situation cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of the hackneyed maxim which 
paints out the difficulty of both eating and having one’s 
cake 

Nor is anything more needed than the mere statement 
to show that the task of eliminating unemployment, waste 
in industry and the evils of the business cycle is exceedingly 
complicated. A child can point out the harm which is 
done, but the wisest Solomon among us is unequal to the 
riddle of a solution. Anyone knows how unfortunate it is 
to be a chronic drug fiend, alcoholic or kleptomaniac, but 


all the sympathy, knowledge, patience and foresight in the 
world are none too much when it comes to bringing about 
a steady improvement in the patient’s condition. 

“A lot of panaceas and some porous plasters will be 
touted about very much to the cooling off of any serious 
desire to study the whole complex situation with the idea 
of doing a little better next time,” was the recent comment 
of a keen, open-minded employer. “I am certain that 
while no one thing can be done which will cure the cycles 
of business, yet there are a number of intelligent and con- 
structive steps which can be taken to relieve us from the 
most intense difficulties of depression by relieving us of an 
equally damaging riot of overexpansion.” 

If this country were like India the problem would be 
different. Instead of having every possible class, financially 
speaking, with millions in the middle ranges, India has a 
few very rich people and several hundred millions that are 
abjectly poor. There is little need to worry about the 
available fund of capital for industry or the wastes of 
industry or the business cycle, because business and 
industry do not exist on a scale large enough to create such 
questions. Though this country is still far poorer than 
under ideal conditions it should be, yet it is by a big lead 
the richest in the world, in it a larger number of individuals 
have comfort, education and opportunity than elsewhere, 
and, all things considered, greater liberty and freedom 

As measured by countries like India, China and Russia 
this is a land of extraordinary wealth and comfort. These 
have not been attained without the growth of such prob- 
lems as those involved in taxation, waste, unemployment 
and the evils of the business cycle. Bad as they are they 
seem small in comparison with the almost permanent 
misery of other great peoples. Sensible men know that the 
diseases of the industrial order by which we live will not 
yield to panaceas and some porous plasters. They can 
be checked only by a long, hard, persistent struggle. 
Those who disagree with this statement would like to 
try some entirely new order or system, and incidentally 
scrap most of the present machinery. But if the study of 
other peoples and races is any guide, if history is any fair 
criterion, this would merely be opening the floodgates of 
disease, poverty, misery and starvation. It would be 
burning down one’s house to get roast pig. 


A Long, Long Job 


EADERS who keep up with current comment on 
R immigration problems occasionally express the opin- 
ion that some of the best authorities on the subject are 
inclined to do rather scant justice to the efforts toward the 
Americanization of aliens that are being prosecuted so dili- 
gently in various parts of the country. 

There is scarcely room for two opinions as to the utility 
and beneficence of this work; and inasmuch as a great 
deal of it is an unpaid labor of love, unmerited criticism is 
peculiarly galling to those who are giving their best thought 
and energy to this form of practical patriotism. Signal 
success has attended the efforts of these workers to incul- 
cate in foreigners the principles of self-government, to 
imbue them with American ideals, to familiarize them 
with the outlines of our history and to teach them to honor 
our flag. The value of such educational programs can 
scarcely be overestimated. No man in his senses can 
impugn the soundness of such instruction. But there are 
certain fairly definite limitations to what this work can 
accomplish. 

The truth of the matter is that we so long ago began to 
take for granted the great achievements of Americaniza- 
tion that familiarity has belittled them in our eyes and 
there has grown up a tendency to berate Americanization 
because it does not accomplish impossibilities along with 
the possibilities. 

The early proponents of the myth of the melting pot 
were nofools. Seemingly miraculous changes were wrought 
before their very eyes. They saw uncouth, outlandish 
peasants who arrived with all their worldly goods wrapped 
in an Old World bedquilt, or incased in a tin valise, settle 
down among them, build up snug little businesses, rear 
and educate American-born children, develop political 
affiliations and become respected units in local civie life. 
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Such histories were the rule with the people of Nordic 
strain who came to us on the tides of the old immigration. 
Our national error lay in the assumption that because we 
could assimilate the Nordic peoples we could successfully 
apply the same process to persons of any race or blood 
that might come hither. The myth of the melting pot was 
firmly established before modern science had worked out 
the laws that govern breeding. It was not until 1900 that 
the truth of the Mendelian laws of heredity began to be 
generally recognized; and by that time we had gone along 
for at least two decades doing our amateur Burbanking. 

Americanization is not to blame, for the value of what is 
being done along these lines is great. Nature is not to 
blame. Science is not to blame; though we should be a 
finer race if she had spoken out boldly half a century ago 
and told us in plain terms what every biologist now knows: 
that the germ plasm on which heredity depends is one of 
the most indestructible and unalterable of all forms of 
matter; that neither precept nor example can change it; 
that food, climate, occupation, environment, latitude and 
longitude leave it for centuries unimpressed. Our faith in 
this knowledge rests on the firmest foundations; yet some 
of us expect evening classes in English, lectures on the 
Constitution and the singing of patriotic songs to accom- 
plish in half a decade what Nature would call a rush job if 
she were asked to do it in thousands of years. 

Americanization can make better and more understand 
ing citizens of our aliens; but it cannot make a race true to 
the old American type. 


Teeth in the Sherman Law 


UDGE VAN FLEET, of the Federal Court in New 

York City, sharpened the teeth of the Sherman Act 
and rendered a signal service to the business interests of 
the country when he gave jail sentences to four defendants 
who pleaded guilty to charges brought under the antitrust 
law. 

This measure has been on the statute books since 1890; 
but, according to the prosecuting officer in these and in 
other cases growing out of the New York building scan- 
dals, no prison term had ever been served 

Taken by and large, business men are a law-abiding 
class. Their fortunes hang upon their own good faith and 
upon that of their fellows. The Sherman Law is so intri 
cate and so obscure that in many cases the best obtainable 
counsel have been unable to tell them whether the courts 
would declare a proposed trade agreement or corporat 
relationship to be lawful or unlawful. For more than thirty 
years the best legal minds in the country have labored with 
out cessation to ascertain the precise meaning and the 
accepted interpretation of every clause of this famous piece 
of legislation. In these circumstances it is not to be won- 
dered at that conscientious judges, mindfui of the responsi- 
bilities of their office, have been reluctant to clap into prison 
defendants who, though technically guilty beyond reason- 
able doubt, may very possibly have been unaware of the 
illegality of their methods of doing business. Inevitably, 
as the years passed, men fell into the habit of taking into 
their calculations this tendency toward leniency, and thus 
was formed the vicious circle that Judge Van Fleet has so 
effectually shattered. 

There is no reason to regret this change of judicial atti- 
tude. A whole generation of trust litigation has done much 
to clarify the Sherman Law. It is still a sheet of cloudy 
glass with many a boss and bubble, and opacities not a 
few; but it lets through a deal more light than it did thirty 
years ago, or even ten years ago. It is right, therefore, 
that men should be held accountable to the definitely 
interpreted and ascertained provisions of the law. 

It is not to be denied that some corporation officials 
have, year in and year out, deliberately taken advantage 
of the leniency of the courts and their unwillingness to 
impose prison sentences. 

Prison sentences will knock all this galley-west, for a 
term in the county jail cannot be smuggled into factory 
prices. It cannot even be parceled out among the stock- 
holders of the delinquent corporation." A term in jail is 
something as personal as one’s waistline or bald spot, and 
it is just as nontransferabie. 
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OST of us have a chronic idea that we want 


more money. If you sit down calmly and ex- 

amine your total stock of ideas you will prob- 
ably find that this one of wanting more money is a sort of 
fixed North Star amid a whirling firmament of other ideas. 
The other ideas come and go, shoot up comet fashion and 
peter out; but the little old idea of wanting more money 
twinkles right along.. The Bible warns us against it, but 
somehow the needle is always swinging back to the north. 
One might almost say that man has steered his course by 
it ever since cave days. It is sucha persistent and appeal- 
ing idea that a great many people get through life very 
comfortably without ever having any other idea worth 
mentioning. 

Mostly when a fellow citizen solicits your vote for an 
elective office his platform simmers down to a promise to 
get you more money —by reducing taxes, lowering railroad 
rates, tinkering the tariff in your alleged interest, curbing 
the trusts, and so on, the net of it being that if you vote for 
him you will be better off in current coin. 

Now all modern governments make money by simply 
printing it. That is one of their functions. Naturally 
some lively political movements have been based upon a 
simple proposal to have the Government supply the 
people’s want of money by just making a lot of it. The 
celebrated greenback movement of more than a generation 
ago was in that category. This is a Government for the 
people, the people want money, the Government makes 


money, let the Government 


t the 
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money begins to go bad as soon as there is too much of it. 
Experts always knew that; but to ordinary citizens the no- 
tion that there might be too much money was a hard one to 
swallow. They know it now, however. Experience here at 
home was illuminating. 

Early in 1920 we had far more dollars than ever be 
fore; but the dollars had shrunk scandalously in pur- 
chasing power. Outside of a lunatic asylum nobody 
nowadays could get votes by simply promising to turn 
out a lot more dollars. 

But since greenback days we have grown sophisticated 
about money in another respect. We care little about 
money in the sense of greenbacks and silver dollars. On 
the whole we prefer a deposit to our credit in a bank, and 
a check book. It is more convenient. 

So we now discover in our midst some signs of a green- 
back and free-silver movement dressed up in modern 
clothes to fit modern conditions. As yet it can hardly be 
called a movement, fox it isin that newborn state which is 
characterized mainly by convulsive movements of the 
arms and legs and a lusty exercise of the lungs. But it 
looks to me as though efforts were afoot to nurse it into an 
organized, aggressive state. Its object, baldly stated, is to 
have the Government turn out fiat money in the refined 


modern form of bank credits. 
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There is an institution, created by act of Con- 





gress, which issues a large part of the money in cir 

culation. Probably you will find its name on the first 
bank note you take out of your pocket. Moreover it is 
vested by law with some power over bank credit Under 
certain conditions it can considerably increase or decrease 
the total volume of such credits. Asa rough and ready 
and not very accurate—figure of speech you might liken 
it to a gate inadam. Shut the gate and the water is im 
pounded until it rises high enough to flow over the top 
Open the gate and you have a flood—while the water 
lasts. At present the gate is operated by trained engineers 
Looks to me as though a movement were shaping to throw 
out the engineers and put politicians in charge, with a large 


cheerful sign: “Come on, everybody; the water's fine!” 


Costly Log-Rolling 


HE object of politics is to get votes. It must be obvious 
‘tan toa child that the more benefits you can promise @ 
man or a community the more likely he or it is to vote for 
you. For example, everybody knows how politics has 
managed river improvements and public buildings-— prom 
ising to benefit this community with a public building and 
that one by dredging a creek, and then pooling the prom 
ises in one of our famous log-rolled river-improvement and 
publie-building bills. But Aville, rejoicing in its new post 
office, is paying Federal taxes t dredge Bville’s creek; 


and Bville, having its own 





make what the people want. 
Substantially that was what it 
came to. Noa 

The free-silver movement 
of 1896 was somewhat more 
refined. It didn’t propose to 
have the Government make 
dollars out of nothing, but to 
have it make a dollar out of 
fifty cents’ worth of silver—a 
sort of fifty-fifty scheme. There 
have been many less conspicu- 
ous movements along the same 


attractive line. 


Fiat Money 


UT of late years all of us 
B with any sense have been 
disillusioned on that subject 
of just making money out of 
hand. According to the old 
greenback and free-silver doc- 
trines the Russian people 
should now be enjoying the 
acme of economic happiness 
instead of starving to death 
for since the world began no 
other people wasever so blessed 
with money as the Russians 
now are. Quite literally they 
have money to burn. It is so 
abundant that a cab driver gets 
a thousand rubles for carrying 
you three blocks. But he can 
not get a square meal or a pair 
of shoes. Austria has money 
by the billions, but no clothes. 
Germany to-day has more - 
than forty times as much 
money as prosperous prewar 
Germany had, butis not happy 
about it. 

Of late years we have learned 
that there is good money and 
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creek dredged, is paying for 
Cville’s useless navy yard. As- 
suredly the public will likewise 
foot the bill for all political 
control of money and credit 

The popular name for the in- 
titution I am talking about 
the Federal Reserve Sy stem; 
and for the sake of getting 
i what it is and 
ope you will endure a 
brief recital of dry facts 

The banking business of the 
as shown by the 


atest report of the Comptrol- 


er of the ¢ irrency, is done 

0,139 banks, national, 

“= tate and private, having, at 
he date of the report, $53,- 


000,000,000 of resources. With 
ery few and negligible excep 
; each one of these banks 

an independent local con 
ern, owned and managed b 


cal mer If you want to bor- 


Ww ey, whether you are a 
teel corporation in quest of a 


rashoemaxer in quest 


one of these 


4 that i must go to get 
7 t. Every bank loan in the 
intry 1 made by one of 
then The Federal Reserve 
Banks lend to no man and no 
rporation except a member 
int 
Only a third, roughly, of 


these banks are members of the 


Federal Reserve System. The 
ther two-thirds have nothing 
to do with that system and 
that system has nothing to de 
with them And as to the 
third, roughly, which are mem 


bers, the Federal Reserve 








bad money, and that any 
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—_ System cannot stop them from 








aking any loan they choose to make or 
ompel them to make : any loan they do not 
hoose to make, Primarily the control of 
lank credit is completely in the hands 
af these thirty thousand’ independent local 
jJank As to any proposed bank loan, the 
decision whether it shall’or shall not be 
nade rests with them. Any of these “or Bid 
thousand banks, doing a commercial bank 
ng business, may be come a member of the 
reserve system by complying with the re- 
uirements of the law. 
When a local bank becomes a member 
if the reserve system the Federal Reserve 
iiank of its region does, chiefly, two things 
for it. In the first place it holds the bank’s 





eval reserve The local bank accepts 
money on deposit and makes loans. The 
bulk of its deposits are payable on de- 
mand-—that is, they may be withdrawn at 
iuny time. The local bank must therefore 


keep in hand a sufficient stock of cash or its 
equivalent to meet the probable demands 
of its depositors. That stock of cash is 
alled its reserve. If it belongs to the re- 
erve system its reserve—or at least a 
pecified portion of it—is deposited in the 
earest Federal Reserve Bank. 


The Extension of Credit 


The Federal Reserve Bank will also re- 
discount commercial paper held by the 
member bank. You borrow a thousand 
lollars of your local bank. If it is a mem- 
ter of the system it can indorse that note 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank for re- 
diseount. A member bank finds that its 
reserve is getting too low. It sends a batch 
of its loans, to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
which rediseounts them and puts the pro- 
ceeds to the member bank’s credit, thereby 
bringing its resérve up tothe required level. 
So no solvent bank belonging to the system 
can be closed by a sudden run. In a pinch 
or panic it can turn to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and get more funds by rediscounting. 

Thus the Federai Reserve System, as the 
vord “‘reserve” implies, is something to 
fall back on in an emergency, or under ex 
traordinary conditions. Only when the 
thirty thousand independent local banks 
have exhausted their own power to lend 
do they turn to the reserve system and 
begin drawing from it further lending 
power by rediscounting their paper. As to 

ts most important ingle f function—the re 
discounting function—the reserve system 
would in ordinary smooth-sailing times be 
fairly negligible, mostly just standing there 
doing nothing, like a fire engine when there 
is no fire 

For example, New York City banks be- 
longing to the reserve system now hold 
more ths in $4,000,000,000 of loans and in- 
vestments, but their redtscounts at the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of New York amount 
ta only $230,000,000. Mor ey is quite easy 
and the member banks, in this connec- 
tion, have little use for the reserve system. 
But a year ago, before liquidation had got 
well under way, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York’s rediscount of member 
banks’ paper amounted to nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 

In ordinary smooth-sailing times, then, 
and under sound banking practice, the 
Federal Reserve System has no control 
ever bank credits. The resources of the 
thirty thousand independent local banks 
are sufficient to take care of the legitimate 
demands for credit, and those banks go 
their own way, managing the extension of 
credit according to their own judgment, It 
is only in an emergency, or under unusual 
conditions, that the reserve system comes 
powerfully into play as a factor in control- 
ling bank credits, That is exactly the time, 
I may remark in passing, when the exten. 
sion of credit ought to be guided by sound 
business judgment and not by political 
considerations. Even at such a time the 
Federal Reserve Banks cannot forbid a 
local bank to make any loan it pleases. 
Chey can only say to a member bank that 
it has already rediscounted all the paper it 
is entitled to rediscount and they will ex- 
tend no additional credit to it. 

It should be understood that the Federal 
Reserve System is not a central bank, like 
the Bank of England or the Bank of 
France. Congress balked at the idea of a 
central bank, and set. up, instead, twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks, one for each of the 
twelverregions into which the country was 
divided. It also set up'at Washington a 
ederal Reserve Board, with certain super- 
sory powers over.the.twelve banks. . Yet 

+h of the twelve regional banks is a sep- 
rate corporation. with its own regionaily 





elected management, and.in many impor- 
tant respects independent of the central 
board at Washington. 

The banking system thus roughly 
sketched is probably the best in the world. 
Beyond any question it meets the needs of 
the’ United States better than any other 
known banking system would. It gives the 
codrdination of banking power and the elas- 
ticity to stand a strain without cracking 
which European countries get from their 
more centralized systems. At the same time 
it leaves the banking business in the hands of 
independent local banks, locally owned and 
managed, alive to local needs and condi- 
tions—-whereas in Europe generally local 
banking is done by a branch of some huge 
institution with headquarters in London or 
Paris or Berlin which appoints the local 
management and lays down rules and regu- 
lations which sometimes fail to meet local 
needs. Our system carried us through the 
great strain of the war, the postwar boom 
and the drastic deflation. It has proved 
itself and every sensible informed person 
knows it. 

The Federal Reserve System was invalu- 
able to the nation during the war, yet from 
one point of view it was launched at an un- 
fortunate time. It got into operation in 
November, 1914, three months after the be- 
ginning of the World War. Fora good while 
the public and even bankers had so many 
other things to think of that they paid no par- 
ticular attention to this new reserve system. 
One year after it went into operation total 
discounts of all twelve banks amounted to 
less than $50,000,000. Two years after it 
went into operation total discounts were 
only $122,000,000. It was after the United 
States got into the war that people, includ- 
ing bankers, began to pay marked atten- 
tion to the reserve system. 

Thus the Federal Reserve Banks came 
markedly to the attention of public and 
bankers under abnormal war conditions 
when winning the war at any cost was the 
main consideration and other considera- 
tions went more or less by the board. A 
good many people, including some bankers, 
conceived an entirely erroneous notion of 
the reserve system, coming to regard it as 
an institution whose chief function was to 
shovel out credit on easy terms as long as 
there was a demand for credit. Its pur- 
pose, in fact, was something quite different 
from that. 

To agriculture especially deflation was a 
monstrously oppressive process. Within a 
year prices of all farm products taken to- 
gether fell more than one-half—to a level, 
in a great many cases, below the cost of 
production; and much of this drop oc 
curred just when the main crops of 1920 
were coming to market. The most striking 
illustration that I have seen of what de- 
flation did to farmers was made by Willford 
I. King, whom some readers will remember 
as the author of an able study of the wealth 
and income of the people of the United 
States, published eyvenal years ago. 


Doctor King’s Estimates 


Doctor King calculates the net amount 
received by the average farmer for his own 
labor and that of the members of his family 
who work on the farm without receiving 
money payment; in short, a net sum which 
gives, as nearly as it can be figured, the 
farmer's wages, or what the farm returns to 
him for his own efforts in managing and 
working it, including also the work of mem- 
bers of the family who were not remu- 
nerated in money. Doctor King reduces the 
figures to the price level of 1913 in order to 
give real wages, Or wages measured in pur- 
chasing power. On this basis the farmer's 
real wages in 1919 were $865 and in 1920 
only $197. In short, the farmer found that 
the farm had cut his wages to 23 per cent of 
what they had been the year before. 

The Department of Agriculture puts it 
another way: This last June a bale of 
cotton would buy 51 per cent as much as 
before the war, a bushel of corn 56 per cent 
as much, a hundredweight of hogs 67 per 
cent, a bushel of wheat 93 per cent, and 
so on—supposing the farmer bought his 
goods at wholesale, which, of course, he 
very seldom does, 

Farmers, like other manufacturers, op- 
erate a good deal on credit, buying cattle 
and hogs to feed with borrowed money and 
borrowing in the spring to carry through 
until harvest. The drop in prices caught 
farmers when the crops of 1920 were ready 
for market, after all costs of production had 
been met. with high-priced labor and ma- 
terials, and when their - liabilities -were 
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largest. Farmers by the ten, thousand 
could not pay their debts. 

Now the big drop in general prices coin- 
cided to a degree with a rise in the rediscount 
rates of the Federal Reserve Banks. Without 
looking further quite a lot of people charged 
the fall in prices to the rise in reserve re- 
discount rates because the two things hap- 
pened more or less at the same time, 
exactly as free-silverites twenty-five years 
ago used to charge low prices to the 
demonetization of silver, but as prices 
afterwards rose greatly while silver still 
remained demonetized it was evident that 
silver had not been keeping prices down. 
So discount rates had practically nothing to 
do with the fall in agricultural prices, as a 
little candid examination of the subject will 
show. 

Agriculture, taking the net product, not 
the gross, produces about one-fifth of the 
wealth of the nation. In 1919 this net 
product amounted to around $15,000,000,- 
000. It is produced by 6,500,000 persons. 
In the main—and this is particularly true 
of the big items, such as cotton, wheat, 
cattle, hogs—these producers are quite 
unorganized. Each of them just produces, 
puts his goods on the market and takes 
what the market gives him in the way of 
price. Usually the selling is done as soon as 
the goods are ready for market. 


The High Tide of Exports 


But we produce much more cotton, 
wheat and meat than we consume at home, 
the surplus being sold abroad. As to cot- 
ton, for forty years before the World War 
two-thirds of the crop was exported—we 
grew one pound for ourselves and two 
pounds for Europe. Of course the export 
price largely governed the price of the 
whole crop. Many of you will remember 
that when the war, in 1914, shut off exports 
cotton became almost unsalable at any 
price and President Wilson joined the buy- 
a-bale-of-cotton movement. War reduced 
exports somewhat, but stimulated domes- 
tic consumption, cotton being used for 
many war purposes. Almost one-half the 
1918 crop was exported in the raw state, 
however, and the export demand continued 
to be a great factor in fixing the domestic 
price. 

Of the wheat crop in late years we have 
consumed three-quarters and exported one- 
quarter. But by a well-known economic law 
itisthe last bushel that largely fixes the price. 
You put ten bushels of apples on a market in 
which there are ten buyers each wanting a 
bushel. The whole ten bushels will move off 
smoothly at a normal price. But when you 
put ten bushels ona market in which there 
are buyers for only nine bushels, in the 
haggling of the market the price of the 
whole ten bushels will fall until somebody 
turns up to take the final bushel. So al- 
though the domestic demand for wheat 
remains unchanged the price will fall until 
the surplus one-quarter, normally exported, 
is disposed of. In 1918 we easily worked 
off a bumper yield at high prices because 
hungry Europe still had buying power left 
and took nearly a third of the crop off our 
hands. 

Before the World War our exports of 
agricultural products ran about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. In the fiscal year 1917 this 
rose to $2,000,000;000, and in 1919 to 
$3,500,000,000. Our total exportsin the cal- 
endar year 1919 amounted to $8,000,000,000 
in round numbers—a performance in the 
foreign-trade line such as no other nation 
ever came within gunshot of before and 
which probably no nation will ever again 
approach in this generation. It was alto- 
gether abnormal and there was a bogus 
element in it. Europe and the United 
States were in a hectic postwar inflation 
and a very important part of those huge 
exports was sold on time to debtors who 
were exhausting their credit. The inflation 
continued, however, weil into 1920. By 
June of that year wholesale prices had risen 
o 275 as compared with 201 in the Feb- 
ruary following the armistice— which about 
marks the beginning of the postwar boom. 
In a year bank loans had risen $5,000,000,- 
000. Federal Reserve rediscounts as com- 
ared with February following the armistice 
had increased $1,000,000,000. Then the 
gas began to go out of the balloon. Export 
demand from exhausted Europe began 
decidedly to break down. 

It happened. that in the spring of 1920 
crop prospects were not very good, which 
tended to stimulate the price, of farm 
products. But the’ prospects steadily 
proved. In fact, the agricultural outturn 
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was the largest in. five years, grain breaking 
all records except that for 1915, while’ the 
cotton fields yielded 13,700,000 bales 
against an average of little more than 
11,000,000 bales in each of the five preced- 
ing years—just at a time when buying 
power was drying up. 

Moreover, commodity prices had been 
steadily advancing for a year and a half, 
going far above the wartime level. A great 
many people were getting restless thereat 
and starting a buyers’ strike. Japan had 
gone through a financial panic that shook 
her out of her shoes. Danger signals were 
flying; deflation was in the air. The 
Department of Agriculture’s index number, 
compounded of the price of thirty-one farm 
products, stood at 246 in June, as the big 
crops were approaching harvest. It fell to 
242 in July, 225 in August, 207 in Septem- 
ber, 191 in October—the movement begin- 
ning slowly and gathering momentum as 
the general situation was more clearly 
revealed, the size of the crops was more 
definitely known and the new grain and 
cotton began moving to market in the face 
of a shrinking export demand. 

Now under such circumstances nothing 
except some fantastic scheme of govern- 
ment valorization could have held farm 
prices even temporarily. The boom was 
collapsing; we had far more farm goods 
than there were buyers for; the price was 
bound to fall. By December the index 
number for agricultural prices had fallen to 
143, by March to 122, by June, 1921, to 

106, or decidedly less than half what it had 
been the year before. No such precipitous 
fall in prices had ever happened before, yet 
the same thing in lesser degree followed the 
war of 1812 and the Civil War, prices 
reaching the peak after the war and falling 
sharply. A collapsing boom, big crops and 
the breakdown of European buying caused 
the fall in 1920-21. 

Deflation hit agriculture hardest because 
it is most exposed. When the demand for 
steel falls off the mills at once cut down 
production. But the farms, broadly speak 
ing, go on producing just the same. Steel 
mills in the summer of 1921 were producing 
about one-quarter of their capac ity; but the 
farms, notwithstanding last year’s ruinous 
drop in prices, produced substantially the 
same amount of grain as in 1918 and 1919 
when grain brought top prices. The cotton 
crop was very much smaller than last year’s, 
but that was due quite as much to bad 
weather and the boll weevil as to reduced 
acreage. Of course a series of calamitou 
- ars the country over would reduce yield 
but for any comparatively short view t 
farmer is tied to his job of producir 
whether it ruins him or not. 


is 
1 
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When the Bubble Burst 


Other labor strikes when wages are wu! 
satisfactory. Railroad labor declared a 
nationwide tie-up of transportation becauss 
its wages were reduced to seven-eighths of 
what they had been in 1920. That labor 
said: ‘We will not produce at the reduced 
pay.”” As mentioned above, Doctor King 
figures that for producing the crop of 1920 
farmers received as wages for their labor 
less than one-quarter what they had r 
ceived before. But that agricultural labor 
went right ahead and produced a new crop 
In the nature of the case, farm product 
and farmers’ labor are more exposed to a 
headlong drop in prices than manufactured 
products or other labor is. 

A joint commission of the Senate and 
House of Representatives held hearings on 
this subject for weeks. Much other evi 
dence is available. There is no reason to 
suppose that any action the Federal Re- 
serve Banks could have taken would have 
had any noticeable effect upon the fall in 
farm prices. A bubble burst and farmers 
were most exposed to the force of the ex 
plosion. Probably organized coéperative 
marketing would have helped to ease the 
blow, but there was no such organization 
No doubt, a!so, farmers and cattle grower 
needed better facilities for long-time 
credit—-nine months and year credit. But 
such credit is entirely outside the field of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Now, as to the part played by the reserve 
system. The fall in farm prices began in 
June, 1920, when bank credit was already 
extended to the limit—-and beyond a rea- 
sonable limit. Loans and discounts of-the 
thirty-odd thousand banks which, do the 
country’s primary banking. business, ex- 
clusive of the Federal Reserve institutions. 
had tisen beyond $31.000.000.000. or double 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Ho, for the merry Christmas-tide 
4 The bells and the glistening tree! 
1 id The thrill of the gifts and a dashing ride 
And the dinner with Campbell's for me! 





A Merry Christmas to all! 


And a feast as happy as the day, with the laughter 
of children for its music, sunny faces on every side 
and a table smiling with all good things! Campbell's 
Soup, of course, to give the dinner its first spark — 
| spoonfuls of hot and savory deliciousness, inviting 
your most genial mood. 


Campbell’s Pea Soup 


| brings the glow of early Springtime to your Winter's 

| day—the delicate, enticing flavor of dainty, fresh, 
| i young peas, the sweetest on the vines. Rich country 
| , milk, smooth creamery butter, spices added with the 
| nicest care delight the palate and satisfy the appetite. 
A soup that gives the touch of luxury to introduce 
your dinner. 





“OSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN’ 





CAMDEN,N.J 


——Cream of Pea Soup- 


Heat (¢ ampbell's Pea 
Soup to the boiling point 
in saucepan and stir until 
smooth. Heat an equal 
quantity of milk or cream 
to the boiling point and stir 
it slowly into the soup just 
before serving. This extra 
rich soup Is made even more 
attractive by serving in 
bouillon cups topped with 
whipped cream 












{ 21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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what they had been in 1915. Almost 
$9,000,000,000 of this expansion had oc- 
eurred in two years and over $5,000,000,000 
of it had occurred in the last twelve months, 
or long after the end of the war. The 
Federal Reserve Banks had already ex- 
tended credit to these individual banks to 
the amount, in round numbers, of $3,000,- 
000,000. Some of the reserve banks were 
practically at the end of their lending 

ower—for that power is by no means un- 
limited, and it ought to be understood 
clearly that nothing but fiat and depre- 
cated money ean give unlimited lending 
power. Danger signals were flying. It was 
a time for deflation, not for further infla- 
tion. Months before this, Federal Reserve 
Banks had begun warning member banks 
that credit was too extended. Six months 
before, they had taken somewhat more ef- 
fectual means to check further inflation by 
raising their rediscount rates. 

As prices fell the first thought of many 
farmers and stock raisers was, quite nat- 
urally, to carry along on borrowed money 
in the hope that prices would rise again. 
They found the country’s credit structure 
already loaded to the danger point. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
farming and stock-raising country had its 
full share of the credit already extended, 
for expansion and inflation had gone on as 
briskly in the country as elsewhere. A 
report made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
repcy as of November 15, 1920, classifies 
about 70 per cent of the total loans and 
discounts of the national banks according 
to the occupation of the borrower. Farm- 
ers’ and stock-raisers’ paper amounted to a 
fifth of the whole. Asa rule country banks 
that were soundly managed would not have 
materially increased their loans no matter 
what the Federal Reserve rediscount rates 
had been. Candid country bankers have 
so testified. They were loaned to the limit. 
The band was stretched us far as it would 
go without breaking. 

A great volume of credit was extended to 
farmers and stock raisers. Federal Reserve 
Banks serving the chief agricultural regions 
exhausted their own lending power and 
borrowed from Federal Reserve Banks of 
the East in order to keep on rediscounting. 
Agricultural products were carried to a 
great extent; and farm stuff was held back 
from market to an extraordinary degree, as 
the market statistics show. Some 6,000,- 
000 bales of the 1920 cotton crop—or 
nearly half a normal crop—were carried 
over into the 1921 crop year, counting 
visible and invisible stocks. Owing to bad 
weather, boll weevil and some reduction of 
acreage, the 1921 cotton outturn was far 
the smallest in many years. That caused 
the price to advance. So a banker who 
loared a cotton grower money to enable 
him to carry his cotton over to 1921 did him 
a service. But as to wheat and most other 
farm products the longer it was carried the 
worse off the holder was. Carrying over a 
crop is a speculation in which one is very 
likely to lose unless a crop calamity next 
year helps him out, 


Money Rates Kept Low 


Though a great volume of credit was ex- 
tended to farmers and stock raisers, the 
supply was not equal to the demand. 
There was a demand for credit which the 
credit resources of the country could not 
meet. By that time the credit resources of 
the country were popularly regarded as 
being in the keeping of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and there was a great deal of 
criticism of that system. Very often denial 
of eredit meant hardship for the applicant, 
and quite often the hard-pressed local 
banker, feeling bound te deny the applica- 
tion, passed the buck to the Federal Re- 
serve System, for he would naturally rather 
have the disappointed applicant blame 
that far-away system than blame him. 
The Federal Reserve Banks began raising 
rediscount rates in December, 1919. Pres- 
ently prices began to fall, and a good deal 
of thoughtless criticism, putting the nearest 
two and two together, drew the false con- 
clusion that rising rediscount rates were 
responsible for falling prices. 

In fact, the legitimate criticism of the 
Federal Reserve Banks is not that they 
began raising rediscount rates at the very 
end of 1919 but that they failed to raise 
rediscount rates much earlier; and there 
seems to be no doubt that they would have 
raised rediscount rates earlier but for the 
opposition of the Treasury Department— 
which is worth a moment’s consideration 


as illustrating that not even the most 
powerful government in the world can, 
awe prevent water from running down- 
ill. 

When the United States entered the 
World War it was clear that the Govern- 
ment would borrow immense sums. The 
Treasury Department wished to float the 
loans at the lowest possible interest rate. 
Out of patriotism the public and the banks 
readily subscribed to all the Liberty Bond 
issues although the bonds bore a rate of 
interest lower than nonsentimental condi- 
tions warranted. Through moral suasion 
the Government practically commandeered 
the money at less than the market rate. 
But in order to float the loans the redis- 
count rates of the Federal Reserve Banks 
were also held below the market. Through- 
out the war almost any bank anywhere 
would lend money on a Liberty Bond at a 
rate of interest no higher than that borne 
by the bond. Almost anybody could sub- 
scribe for a Liberty Bond, make a small 
initial payment and have the local bank 
carry the bond indefinitely. The transac- 
tion cost him nothing, for the bank charged 
only the same rate of interest that the bond 
drew. It cost the bank nothing either, for 
it could immediately hand over the sub- 
scriber’s note, with the bond attached, to 
the nearest Federal Reserve Bank, which 
would discount the note at 4 per cent. It 
amounted to this: “Write your name to a 
bond subscription and make a small initial 
payment. Your bank will then carry the 
subscription for you free of cost and the 
Federal Reserve Bank will carry it for your 
bank free of cost.” 


The Inflation of 1919 


As a war measure, no doubt, that was 
justified. The Government wished a big 
popular subscription to the bonds not only 
because it needed the money but also for 
the moral effect of showing a united people. 
The armistice left the Government with 
some billions of unfunded debt. The Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan of $3,500,000,000 was 
soon offered for subscription, and after that 
the Treasury was carrying out shorter-time 
financing on an immense scale. A low 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate had been 
of incalculable value in floating the war 
loans, and the Treasury wanted the redis- 
count rates kept low while it was doing its 
postwar financing. In fact, the rediscount 
rate was kept well below the mark 
throughout 1919. 

The obvious result was to make borrow- 
ing from a Federal Reserve Bank very 
profitable to the member banks. A mem- 
ber bank could readily lend money at 6 or 
7 per cent and then rediscount the note at 
a Federal Reserve Bank at 4 or 5 per cent. 
Bankers being only human, I have no 
doubt that this helped on the reckless 
inflation of 1919. And it was quite con- 
trary to the theory of reserve or central 
banking. The theory is that banks other 
than the reserve bank will have sufficient 
funds to take care of the ordinary average 
demands of business. In an emergency, or 
under unusual conditions, they can turn to 
the reserve bank and keep Shonavelven in 
cash by rediscounting paper. But they 
should not make a profit out of resorting to 
the reserve bank; for that bank is supposed 
to be the custodian not of the main army 
but only of the reserve, and the reserve 
should not be drawn into action unless 
there is real unavoidable need. Thus re- 
serve banks such as the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France normally hold 
their rediscount rates slightly above the 
market. In short, banks should not be 
paid a handsome premium for drawing on 
the reserve; but in 1919, generally speak- 
ing, we were paying them a handsome 
premium, because the Treasury Depart- 
ment wished to hold the rediscount rate 
low in order to facilitate its own financing. 

When the Federal Reserve Banks raised 
rediscount rates—finally to 7 per cent in 
some districts, including New York, and 
to 6 per cent in others—there was a good 
deal of complaint from member banks be- 
cause that cut down, or cut off, their 

rofits. The object of the reserve system, 
however, was not to make banking more 
profitable but to make it safe. 

There was complaint, also, of a progres- 
sive discount rate which some of the reserve 
banks adopted. Each member bank was 
allowed a normal or basic line of credit 
proportioned to its resources. It could re- 
discount at its Federal Reserve Bank up to 
that normal line at the regular rediscount 
rate; but if it went 25 per cent above the 
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normal line it must pay 1 per cent premium, 
and so on. The object, of course, was to 
check expansion of credit in those spots 
where it had gone farthest. It should be 
understood that all through the pinch 
many member banks were rediscounting 
less than their normal line, many others 
only up to their normal line, while a few 
went much above the normal line. As the 
president of a Federal Reserve Bank put 
it, “‘We have high-pressure banks and 
low-pressure banks and medium-pressure 
banks.” The object of the progressive rate 
was to put brakes on the high-pressure 
banks. Of course the object of raising the 
rediscount rates at all was to check a 
dangerous inflation and not to make a 
profit for the reserve banks. 

Those institutions are not operated for 
profit, as the term is usually understood. 
Their capital stock is held by the mem- 
ber banks and dividends are limited to 6 
per cent. All profits above 6 per cent are 
turned into the National Treasury. Raising 
the rediscount rates did, of course, increase 
the profits of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which meant increasing the revenues of the 
Government. 

It is charged that Federal Reserve Banks 
discriminated against agricultural paper, 
but I have seen no evidence to support the 
charge. It is true that many farmers and 
stock raisers needed long-time credit —nine 
months or a year—which the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are wisely forbidden by law to 
extend. But as to paper which they are 
permitted to rediscount, there was no dis- 
crimination against agricultural paper. 

Naturally the Federal Reserve Banks 
were rediscounting much more paper at 
New York than at Atlanta or Kansas City 
because there was much more paper there 
to be rediscounted. A great number of the 
local banks in the agricultural regions are 
state banks which do not belong to the 
Federal Reserve System and cannot there- 
fore rediscount paper directly at a Federal 
Reserve Bank. Such banks manage their 
reserves and rediscounts on the plan that 
obtained before the reserve system was 
inaugurated—that is, they keep a certain 
proportion of their reserves on deposit with 
a national or state bank in Atlanta, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Chicago or New York, and 
when they require credit they turn to their 
city bank for it. 


Pressure From the Treasury 


As arule such nonmember country banks 
keep two reserve accounts, one in the near- 
est commercial center and one in New York 
or Chicago. In a pinch such banks borrow 
from their city banks, but in almost every 
case the city bank is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System andit, in turn, borrows 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in its city. 
Thus a pull from the country falls with cu- 
mulative force upon the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the big reserve cities. In the 
Kansas City region, at least, until the pro- 
gressive discount rate was put into effect, 
country banks, even though they weremem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, very 
generally rediscounted at their city banks 
instead of at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and let the city bank hand the load on to 
the Federal Reserve. That was the way 
they had been used to borrowing and they 
kept ic up. 

The experience of the last half of 1920 
has often been described as agriculture’s 
worst calamity in the United States. In- 
evitably the strain fell upon the country 
banks. I think there is no doubt that there 
would have been many country bank 
failures except for the help extended by the 
Federal Reserve System. In view of the 
situation, country bank failures were few. 
Apparently the Federal Reserve Banks 
permitted no really solvent member bank 
to fail. 

Perhaps it is human nature to look to 
one’s injuries rather than to one’s benefits. 
Many applicants were denied further credit, 
there was much hardship and much criti- 
cism. Inevitably the blessed old tribal 
tomtoms of ‘‘ Wall Street” and ‘‘ Big Busi- 
ness”’ were dragged out and whacked lust- 
ily. Asa matter of fact liquidation at New 
York was as drastic as elsewhere. The 
Federal Reserve Banks are not permitted 
to rediscount stock-market paper— paper 
secured by stocks and bonds, other than 
government bonds. In fact, the reserve 
system served the country well through 
deflation. The one conspicuous blot on its 
record, I believe, is that it failed to raise 
rediscount rates until December, 1919. 
There seems no doubt that failure is 
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traceable to political pressure from the 
Treasury Department, which wanted an 
easy money market while its big financial 
operations were carried out. The Treasury 
would have done better if it had paid some- 
what more for the money it borrowed. 
Theagricultural calamity furnishesnearly 
all the ammunition for attacks on the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In general the obvi- 
ous purpose of the attacks is to get more 
politics into the system and make it more 
amenable to political pressure. In that 
respect it is simply a greenback and free- 
silver movement in modern guise. Almost 
all our business is done on credit. Our 
everyday money is credit money. What- 
ever you buy you, hand over to the 
seller a promise to pay—either an en- 
graved piece of paper which recites that the 
Treasury or a Federal Reserve Bank will 
pay the bearer so many dollars on demand, 
or a lithographed and signed piece of paper, 
called a check, which amounts to a promise 
that the bank on which it is drawn will pay 
so many dollars and cents on demand. 
Whatever you sell you receive such a 
promise to pay. It all goes on promise. 


A Road to Avoid 


These promises to pay are good when 
they are honestly based on liquid assets 
that is, on goods moving into consump- 
tion—wheat in a warehouse that is on its 
way to a bread basket, materials in process 
of manufacture, goods on merchants’ 
shelves that are passing into the hands of 
buyers and users. If the stuff is flowing 
into consumption the paper will liquidate 
itself and the promises honestly based on 
it are good. But when the promises begin 
very materially to exceed the liquid assets 
they begin to turn bad. When German 
bank notes were based on liquid assets 
every mark was worth par. They are now 
mostly based on unliquid government 
bonds, or mere fiat, and a mark is worth 
about half a cent. 

Any government’s fiat can make money, 
but no government's fiat can make good 
money, not even that of the richest gov- 
ernment in the world. If the Federal Re- 
serve Banks should be required to extend 
credit, which means issuing promises to pay 
on demand when liquid means of redeem- 
ing those promises are not in hand, that 
would be nothing but fiat—in principle the 
same thing as Germany’s issuance of fiat 
marks. Of course you will be told, “A 
vigorous financial system can digest some 
fiat. Nobody dreams of having the United 
States go to any such lengths as Europe 
has gone. We will go only a few rods along 
that road, at most only half a mile, and 
then stop.””. Which is like the old proposi- 
tion, ‘Certainly we shall not get drunk; 
we will take only three or four moderate 
drinks and then go straight home.” 

Since the road plainly leads to the gutter 
and is so marked by big legible signs of 
world experience, why go any length upon 
it? Why even start on it? As to any rot- 
ten road, the time to stop is before you 
start. It looks to me as though an attempt 
would be made to chevy us along that 
rotten road—very plausibly and persua- 
sively—by requiring the Federal Reserve 
Banks to extend credit when sound prin- 
ciples would forbid the extension of credit, 
and especially by getting more politics and 
politicians into the system. This propa- 
ganda is directed especially to farmers and 
stock raisers, they having been the first 
victims of deflation. But adulterating the 
country’s credit reservoir can bring nothing 
but harm in the end to’any class or in- 
terest —excepting some speculators who are 
always at hand to pick a profit out of a 
~alamity. 

Quackery works a twofold injury —dop- 
ing the patient and at the same time keep- 
ing him from seeking true remedies for his 
ailment. Telling farmers and stock raisers 
that the remedy for such a misfortune as 
befell them last year is to be found in 
adulterating the Federal Reserve System 
dopes with a false hope and tends to dis- 
tract their attention hon organized mar- 
keting and sound schemes of long-time 
credit outside of commercial banking and 
the reserve system. We don’t want an- 
other government operation of railroads or 
another shipping board in our credit sys- 
tem. Vote no on any proposition to get 
more politics and more political appointees 
into the Federal Reserve System. Any 

roposal to amend the Federal Reserve 

w that is opposed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be regarded with acute 
suspicion. 
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for any lover of fine Havana |} 
: Hh 
ET THE FULL HAVANA FRAGRANCE of Robt } 
Burns add its zest to Christmas Day. Give him tt 
the known cigar—Robt. Burns : 
No cigar is “‘safer to give’’—for no cigar has a ' 
finer full Havana filles i 
| Packings and prices are shown below at the left H 
) Dealers everywhere sell Robt. Burns. If you have any ] 
difficulty in securing them, we shall be glad to refer ; 
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you to the nearest dealer who has them. Addre: ; 
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i Box of 25—$3.00 ; 
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" ROBT. BURNS Invincibles a 
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Your Machinery is willing. Are you? 


— ENGINE, every machine, every 
_4 bearing in your plant should be 


ready to do its best work. 


Its best work is possible only through 
continuous use of the most efhicient 


lubricants you can buy. 


The connection between production 
costs and correct lubrication is direct 
and absolute. 

ie 

Friction steals power which your 

{ MEME ‘ and Jkt Ain ‘ dy% apposed 

to develop and use. 

Il. 

When you reduce friction, your 

machinery forthwith puts more power 


into your pr dni tian, 


Bh GRR 


Correct Lubrication 





} 
Ghd NOt NY but correct 
i) . }} . } 
LMOVICATION Wl Cul down 
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If you will supply each one of your 
engines and machines with the correct 
oil for its individual needs, its work 
will be easier and the power you pay 


for will be more productive. 


Our nearest branch can put before 
you definite lubricating recommenda- 
tions based on more than 50 years’ 
experience in manufacturing and in 
applying correct lubricants to mechanical 
equipment throughout the world, Stocks 
are carried in principal cities through- 


out the country. 


Iivery day that you deny your plant 
the tull economies of correct lubrication, 
you pay for the delay. The penalty 
comes under the head of Operating 


Costs. 


You know the pressure 
ot high production costs. 
Are you interested in lower- 


ing them? 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 
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Friction— 


the unseen enemy of production 


in your plant 


For Lower 
Production Costs 


Steam Cylinders 
Gargoyle Steam Cylinder Oils minin 
power losses and undue wear in steam cylin 
ders the world over. No other steam cylin 
der oils are so widely endorsed by engine 
builders 

Phe well-known Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 
600-W and several other Gargoyle Lubr 
cating Oils are specially manufactured tor 
cylinder and valve Jubrication to meet 
conditions in all types of Steam Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Steam-driven Compressors, 


Locomotives, etc 


Turbines 
A worry of every turbine operator is 
sludge. Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils are manu 
factured and especially treated to meet the 
exacting requirements of turbine lubrica 
tion. These oils separate readily from 
moisture and impurities and thus provide 


remarkable freedom from sludge. 


Internal Combustion Engines 
The severe lubricating requirements of gas 
engines, Diesel engines and oil engines are 
scientifically met by Gargoyle D.T.E. Oils. 


Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 
Correct lubrication is of unusual impor 
tance in compressor work, Carbon in the 
air cylinder has sometimes caused ex 
plosion. Gargoyle D. T. FE. Oil Heavy 
Medium is made especially to minimize 
carbonization. It is correct for air or gas 


compressors and vacuum pumps. 


Bearings 
A wide range of Gargoyle Bearing O 
is provided to meet all specific operating 
conditions of engines and machines involv 
ing size, speed, pressure, temperature and 
lubricating methods 
7 > - 
HROUGH our nearest branch or 
tributor, we shall be glad to assist y« 
selecting the correct Gargoyle Lubricat 


} 


Oils for use throughout your entire plar 
Stocks are carried in principal 


sarougnoul the country, 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Chicago 

( Main Offce? tr 

ower og “¢ ~ tt 
Philadelphia ndlanapons 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Rochester Kansas City, Kan 
Albany Dallas 
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leaders declined. Browne came to be treated 
with mild contempt. The line ‘‘ Christ and 
Coxey,”” which had been painted on the 
commissariat wagon, was almost too much. 
There was grumbling in the ranks. Every- 
body was discouraged when the expecta- 
tion of great numbers had finally to be 
abandoned. Never did the roll exceed five 
hundred men, not even after the memo- 
rable junction in Maryland with Christo- 
pher Columbus Jones, forty-eight men and 
a bulldog, from Philadelphia. 

Yet there was a cohesive principle some- 
where. Nearly all those who started from 
Massillon stuck to the very end. What 
held them together? Possibly a vague 
herd sense of moving against something 
and a dogged reaction to ridicule. This 
feeling of againstness is sometimes stronger 
to unite men, especially unhappy men, 
than a feeling of forness. The thing they 
were against was formless in their minds. 
It could not be visualized or perceived by 
the imagination, like the figure of the 
horrible Turk in possession of the Holy 
Sepulcher. Therefore it was a foredoomed 
rusade. 

The climax was pitiably futile. 

Two self-mongering reincarnations of 
Christ, both fresh and clean, having 
nighted in decent hotels, led four hundred 
draggle-tail men into Washington — up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol 
grounds, enormous humiliated crowds look- 
ing on. Browne dismounted and leaped 
»ver the low stone wal Coxey tried to 
make a speech. Both were good-naturedly 
arrested for trespassing on the public grass 
and violating a police ordinance. The 
leaderless men wandered back to a camp 
site that had been mercifully loaned. For 
a time they dully subsisted upon charity, 
ceased altogether to be news, and gradually 
vanished away. 
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HOUGH the Army of the Commonweal 

of Christ was dead, Coxeyism survived 
n a formidable manner. The term was 
current in newspaper language; and the 
country seemed to be full of those forms of 
social insubordination which it was meant 
to si ignify. In the West rudely organized 
bands, some of them armed and strong 
enough to overwhelm the police of the 
cities through which they passed, were 
running amuck. They bore no petition in 
they were impatient and headlong. 
One of their pastimes was train stealing. 
They would seize a railroad train, over- 
power the crew and oblige themselves to 
outlaw transportation; and the railroad 
people, fearful of accidents, would clear 
the way to let them through. It was very 
exciting for men who had nothing else to 
do, and rather terrifying to the forces of 
law and order. 

Public opinion was distracted and out- 
raged 

Some said: ‘Put down Coxeyism. Put 
it down with a strong hand. To treat it 
tenderly is to encourage _ sssness.”’ 

Others said: ‘‘ You may be able to put 
down Coxeyism by force, but you will 
sometime have to answer the questions it 
has raised. Better now than later.” 

There was a great swell of radical 
thought in the country. The Populist 
Party, representing a b lind sense of revolt, 
had elected four men to the Senate and 
leven to the House of Representatives. 
Many newspapers and magazines were 
aligned with the agitators, all asking the 
same questions: 

Why hunger in a land of plenty? 

Why unemployment? 

Why was the economic machine making 
this frightful noise? 

The Federal and state governments were 
afraid to act effectively against Coxeyism 
because too many people sympathized 
with it, secretly or openly. It was partly 
a state of nerves. Writers in the popular 
periodicals and in some of the solemn re- 
views laid it on red. In Coxey’s march 
they saw a historic parallel. In almost the 
same way fifteen ‘eh woe volunteers, know- 
ing how to die, had marched from Mar- 
seilles to Paris with questions that could 
not be answered, and gave the French 
Revolution a hymn that shook the world. 
Human distress was first-page news. The 
New York World gave away a million loaves 
f bread and whooped up its circulation. 
The New York Herald solicited 7 
of clothing, which it distributed in larg 
quantities to the ragged 


poots; 


tion of arrival. 
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THE DRIVER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


On the train from Washington to New 
York I found men continually wrangling 
in fierce heat about money, tariff and 
Coxeyism. I was surprised to hear Wall 
Street attacked by well-dressed, appar- 
ently prosperous men, in the very phrases 
with which the Coxeyites had filled my 
ears. Nobody by any chance ever stood 
in defense of Wall Street, but there were 
those who denounced the Coxeyites and 
Populists intemperately. Everybody de- 
nounced something; nobody was for any- 
thing. National morale was in a very low 
state. 

In the smoking compartment two men, 
behaving as old acquaintances, quarreled 

nterminably and with so muc h dialectical 
skill that an audience gathered to listen in 
respectful silence. Sen was a neat, clerical- 
looking person whose anxieties were unre- 
lieved by any glimpse of humor or fancy. 
The other was carelessly dressed, spilt 
cigar ashes over his clothes unawares, and 
had a way of putting out his tongue and 
laughing at himself dryly if the argument 
went momentarily against him or when he 
had adroitly delivered himself from a tight 
place. He was the elder of the two. 

He was saying: ‘‘ Because men are out of 
work they do not lose their rights as citizens 
to petition Congress in any peaceful man- 
ner. Your low tariff is the cause of unem- 
ployment. There is the evidence—those 
cold smokestacks.”” He pointed to them. 
We were passing through Wilmington. 
“The importation of cheap foreign goods 
has shut our factories up. You retort by 
calling the unemployed tramps.” 

“It was the high Republican tariff that 
made the people soft and helpless,”’ said the 
other. “For years you taught them that 
good times resulted not from industry and 
self-reliance but from laws; that prosperity 
was created by law. Now you reap the 
fruit. You put money into the pockets of 
the manufacturers by high tariffs. The 
people know this. Now they say, ‘Fill our 
pockets too.’ It’s quite consistent But 
it’s socialism. That’s what all thi s Coxey- 
ism is—a filthy eruption of social ism; and 
the Republican Party is responsible.’ 

we ou forget to tell what has become of 
the jobs,” the other said. “All they want 
is oak to do. Where is the work?” 

‘These Coxe “y ites,”’ the other retorted, 

‘are a lot of st rolling beggars. They refuse 
work. They enjoy marching through the 
country in mobs, living without work, 
doing in pome what as individuals they 
would not dare to do for fear of police and 
dogs. And the Republican Party en- 
courages them in this criminality becaus« 
it needs a high-tariff argument.” 

At this point an impulse injected me into 
the discussion. 

“You are wrong about the Coxeyites,”’ I 
said; ‘“‘at least as to those from Massillon. 
I marched with them all the way. A few 
were tramps. There were no criminals. A 
great majority of them were men willing to 
work, and honestly unemployed.” 

Both of them stared at me, and I went 
on for a long time, not knowing how to stop 
and wishing I hadn’t begun. The younger 
man heard me through with a bored air 
and turned away. But the other asked me 
some questions and thanked me for my 
information. 

The episode closed suddenly. We were 
— into the Jersey City railroad termi- 
nal, on the west bank of the Hudson aes 
and all fe llow- trave le ar contacts beg an to 
break up without ceremony in the commo 
I saw ro more of the dis 
putants and forgot them entirely in the 
thrill of approaching New York for the 
first time. 

It was early evening. Slowly I made 
headway up the platform against the tide 
of New Jersey commuters returning from 
work. With a scuffling roar of feet, and no 
vocal sound whatever, they came racing 
through the terminal in one buffalo mass, 
then divided into hasty streams, flowed 
along the platforms and boarded the 
westbound trains, strangely at ease with 
extraordinary burdens, such as reels of 
hose, boxes of tomato plants, rakes, scythes, 
hand cultivators, bags of bulbs. carpenter- 
ing tools and bits of lumber. 

Beating my way up the current, won- 
dering how so many people came, by what 
means they could be delivered in such 
numbers continuously, I came presently 
into view of the cataract. Great double- 
decked ferryboats. packed to the rails with 








self loading and unloading cargoes, were 
arriving two or three at a time and berthing 
in slips which lay side by side in a long row, 
like horse stalls 

We, the east- ‘bound passengers from the 
Washington train, gathered at one of the 
empty slips. Through the gates I saw a 
patch of water. Suddenly a stealthy mass 
upheaved, hesitated, then made up its 
mind and came head-on with terrific mo- 
mentum. At the breathless moment the 
engines were reversed, there was a gnashing 
of waters, and the boat came fast with a 
soft bump. The gates burst open and the 
people decanted themselves with a head- 
long rush. We stood tight against the wall 
to let them pass. As the tail of the spill 
fled by we were sent aboard, the gates 
banged to behind us, and the boat was off 
toward the other shore for another load. 
This was before the unromantic conven- 
ience of Hudson River tunnels. 

I stood on the bow to have my first look 
at New York. One’s inner sense does not 
perceive the thing in the moment of ex- 
perience, but films it, to be afterward de- 
veloped in fluid recollection. I see it now 
in memory as I only felt it then. 

A wide mile of opal water, pulsatilk 
thrilling to itself in a languorous ancient 
way. And so indifferent! Indifference was 
its immemorial character. I watched the 
things that walked upon it—four-eyed, 
double-ended ferryboats with no fore or aft, 
like those monsters of the myth that never 
turned around; tugs like mighty Perche- 
rons dragging sledges in a string; a loiter- 
ing hyena, marked dynamite, much to be 
avoided; behemoths of the deep, helpless 
in this thoroughfare, led by hawsers from 
the nose; sore-footed scows with one-pole 
rigs, and dressy, high-heeled pleasure craft. 
The river was as unregardful of all these 
tooting, hooting, hissing improvisations as 
of the natural -. the creaking gulls or 
those swift and ceaseless patterns, woven of 
the light, which seem to play upon its sur 
face and are not really there. 

Beyond was that to which all this hub- 
bub appertained—the city! Sudden epic! 
Man’s forethought of escape, his refuge 
his self-overwhelming integration. Any- 

hing may happen in a city. Career is 
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there, success is there, failure, anguish, 
horror, women, hell and heaven, One has 
the sense of moral fibers loosening. Lust of 
conquest stirs. The spirit of adventure 
flames. A city isa tilting field. Unknown, 


self-named, anyone may enter, cast hi 
hallenge where he will, and take the con- 
equences, The penalties are worse than 
fatal. The rewards are what you will. 
“New York!” l said 
It stood against the eastern sky, a pure 
llusion, a rhythmic mass without weight 
in the haze of a May-day 
evening. The shadows of twilight were 
ke a mist. Everything of average 
ight already was submerged. Some of 
the very tall buildings still had the light 
above, and their upper windows were 
igleam with reflections of the sunset. 
Seething city! So full of life transacting 
votently, and yet so still! A thin, gray 
hell, a fragile show, a profile raised in time 
and space, a challenge to the elements 
They will take ] 


or substance, 





» their time about it. Lovely 
city! Ugly city! Never was there one so 
big and young and hopeful all at once 

‘New York!” I said again, out loud 

A man who must have been standing 
clos e beside me for some time spoke sud 
der without salutation or word of 
preluc 
‘You were with Coxey’s Army?” 
‘Yes,”’ I said, turning to look at him 











in one corner of the smoking compartment, 
attentive though super- 
su manner, and never spoke 

‘‘Wasn’t there plenty to eat?”’ he asked 
in a truculent tone 

‘People were very generous along the 
way.’ 

‘Wasn't there plenty to eat?” he asked, 
repeating the question aggressively. 

“There was generally enough, and some 
times plenty,” I rephed. Then I added 
rather sharply: ‘I have no case to prove 
for the Coxeyites, if that’s what you 
think.” 

a. know you haven't,” he said. “I 
1ave no case to make against them either 
They are out of work. That’s bad. But 
people who will ask need not be hungry 
Fes can cut that out. The unemployed 


ing In an 
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eat. You've seen it. Do the ravens feed 
them?” 

“What are y 

‘They all eat,” he repeated 
extraordinary?” 

“It doesn’t seem so to me,” I said 
“They have to eat.”’ 

“Oh, do they?” he said. “ You can eat 
merely because you have to, can you? 
Suppose there wasn't anything to eat?” 

He was turning away, with his feathers 
up, as if he had carried the argument. But 
I detained him. 

“Allright,” Isaid. ‘There is not enough 
work, but plenty to eat We'll suppose it 
What does that prove?”’ 

Eying me intently, with some new in 
terest, he hesitated, not as to what he 
would say but as to whether he should 
bother to say it 

‘It proves,”” he said, ‘that the country 
is rich. Nobody knows it. Nobody will 
believe it. The country is so rich that 
people may actually live without work.” 

“That's an interesting point of view,” I 
said. ‘“*Who are you?” 

“Nobody,” he replied with an oblique 
sneer. “A member of the Stock Ex 
change ” 

“Oh!” I said before I could catch it 
And not to leave the conversation in that 
lurch I asked: ‘‘Do you know who those 
two men were who wrangled in the smoking 
compartment?” 

“Editors,”” he replied cynically ‘The 
younger one was Godkin, of the New York 
Evening Post I've forgotten the other 
sname. Sillymagpies! Politics, hell!” 
that instant the ferryboat bumped 
into her slip. The petulant man screwed 
his head half round, jerked a come-along 
nod to a girl who had been standing just 
behind us, and talked off in a mild 
brain - 

I had not noticed the girl before She 
passed me to overtake her father—I sup 
posed it was her father—and in passing she 
gave me a look which made me both hot 
and cold at once It left me astonished, 
humiliated and angry t was a full, open 
estimating look, too impervious to be 
returned as it deserved d much too im- 
personal to be rude It was worse than 
rude. I was an object and not a person. It 
occurred to me that either or both of us 
might have been stark nude and it would 
not have made the slightest difference 

For a moment I thought I must have 
wen mistaken—that she was not a girl but 


ou driving at?” I asked 
“Ain't that 
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1 man-hardened woman. I followed then 
for some distance And she was unmis 
takably a girl, probably under twenty, 
audaciously lithe and flexible. She walked 
without touching her father—if he were 
that. He was a small man, wearing a soft 
hat a little down on ene side, and moved 
with a bantam, egregious stride. One hand 
he carried deep in | trousers pocket, 
which gave him a slight list to the right, 
for his arms were short, The skirts of hi 


overcoat fluttered in the wind and his left 
arm swung In an art 
Presently I lost them, and that was all of 














it; but tl experience, apparently so 
trivial, cost me all other sensations of first 
contact with New Yorl I wandered about 
for several hour complaining that all 
cities are alike I had dinner, and the food 
was like food anywhere else, Then I found 
a hotel and went to bed My last tl ought 
was: Why did she look at me at all? 
Her eyes were dark carneliar 
a1 
‘\ HERE Broadway?" I asked 
the hotel porter the next morning 
‘That's in Wall Street,”’ he said. “* Take 
the Elevated downtown and get off at 
Rector Street.” 
That was literal Broadway is in Wall 
treet, as may be explained 
Wall street proper treet with a small 
is a thoroughtiare Wall Street in an 
other way of speaking treet with a big 
a district, the mone district, egnt 
blocks deep by three bk wide | ul 
thing from five tot ty stories high. It 
bounded on the north by j Iry, on the 
northeast by leather, on the east by sugar 
and coffee, on the south by cotton, on the 
outhwest by shipping d on the west by 
Greek lace, hij chandlery and Trinity 
churchyard. It grew that way. The Wall 
Street station of the elevated railroad is at 
Rector Street ind tector Street is a 
handwide thoroughfare running uphill to 





Broadway under the south wall of Trinity 
graveyard. When you are halfway up you 
begin to see over the top of the wall, rising 
to it gradually, and the first two things you 
ee are the tombstones of Robert Fulton 
and Alexander Hamilton. A few steps more 
ind you are in Broadway. Rector Street 
9 nds the re 

Trinity Church is on the west side of 
Broadway, thirty paces to your left. 
Standing with your back to Trinity Church 
loor you look straight down Wall street, 
with a little All of this is Wali Street 
vith a big S. You are in the midst of it. 

If it is nine-thirty or a quarter to ten you 
may see here and there in the preoccupied 
throng groups of three bearing wealth— 
in each case two men with a box carried 
between them and a third walking close 
behind with one hand resting lightly upon 

omething in his outer pocket. These are 
the trusted clerks of big banking and 
brokerage houses. They go each morning 
to fetch the strong box from one of the 
great Wall Street safety-deposit vaults. At 
four o’clock they take it back for the night. 
The third man, walking behind, is probably 
innecessary. If the box were not too heavy 
ne man, unarmed, might bear it safely to 
ind fro. Banditry—that is to say, taking 
by force—is here unknown. There is a 
legend to account for this fact. It is that 
the police keep a dead line around the 
money district which thieves dare not 
cross. Every crook in the world is sup- 
posed to know and respect the sacred 
taboo. It may be so, more or less. One 
need not believe it whole 

A much more probable explanation is 
what any highwayman knows. He might 
make off with a dozen of those strong boxes 
and then be no richer than he was before. 
They contain no money at all, but stocks 
and bonds, numbered and registered, which 
represent wealth reduced to an impalpable, 
theft-proof form. A railroad may lie in 
one of those boxes. But if you ran away 
with the box you would have neither the 
railroad nor anything you could turn into 
cash. The lost stock and bond certificates 
would be canceled and new ones issued in 
their place; and after that anyone who 
tried to sell one of the stolen certificates 
would be instantly arrested. 

I walked a little way into Wall Street, 
somewhat in awe of it, almost expecting to 
be noticed and challenged for trespassing. 
The atmosphere was strange and inhos- 
pitable and the language unknown. Two 
men were quarreling excitedly, one stand- 
ing on the edge of the sidewalk, the other 
down on the pavement. One seemed to be 
denouncing the Government for letting the 
country go bankrupt. 

“It is busted!”’ he shrieked. ‘‘The 
United States Treasury is busted!’’ 

The other at the same time spoke of the 
color, the shape, the bowels and the religion 
of men who were exporting gold to Europe. 
i could make nothing-of it whatever, No- 
body else so much as glanced at them in 
passing. Everybody seemed absent, ob- 
livious and self-involved. When two 
acquaintances met or collided there was a 
tart of recognition between them, as if 
they had first to recall themselves from 
afar. Incessantly from within a great red- 
brick building came a sound of booing, 
cavernous and despairing. This place was 
the Stock Exchange, and the noise was 
that which brokers and speculators make 
when prices are falling. 

A few steps farther down the street a 
dray stood backed against the curb, re- 
ceiving over its tailboard some kind of very 
heavy freight. Ickelheimer & Company, 
Bullion and Foreign Exchange, was the 
legend on the window; and what the men 
were bringing forth and loading on the dray 
was pure silver, in pigs so large that two 
strong men could carry only one. The 
work went on unguarded. People passed 
as if they didn’t see it. Precious money 
metal flung around like pig iron! The 
ight depressed me. I walked slowly back 
to Broadway, feeling dazed and appre- 
hensive. The number | was looking for on 
Broadway was an office building. The 
executive offices of the Great Midwestern 
Railroad occupied’ the entire sixth floor. 
Room 607, small and dim, without win- 
dows, was the general entrance where 
people asked and waited. High-backed 
wooden benches stood against the walls. 
The doors opening out of it were ground 
glass from the waist up, lettered in black 
The one to the left was lettered, President; 
the one straight ahead, Vice President- 
Secretary, and the one to the right, 
Private. In one corner of this room, at a 


very tiny desk, sat a boy reading a book. 
He was just turning a page and couldn't 
look up until he had carried over; but he 
held out his hand with a pencil and a smal] 
writing pad together, meaning that I 


should write my name, whom I wished to 
see and why. I gave it back to him with 
my name and nothing more. 

“Your business, please,”’ he said, holding 
it out to me again. 

I let it to him tactfully that my business 
was private. If necessary I could explain 
it to the president’s secretary. Might I 
see his secretary first? 

The boy put down his book and eyed me 
steadily. 

“He left this morning.” 

“The president?” 

“His secretary.” 

“Suddenly, perhaps?” I said. 

He slowly nodded his head several 
times, still gazing at me. 

“How long have you been here?” I 
asked, 

“Two weeks.” 

“Do you care for it?” 

Instead of answering he got up, took the 
name I had written on the pad and disap- 
peared through the door to the left. Al- 
most at once he stood holding it open and 
beckoned me to enter, 

First was a small antespace, probably 
called his office by the private secretary 
who had gone suddenly away. It was 
furnished with letter-filing cases, two chairs 
and a typewriter desk standing open and 
littered with papers. 

The president’s room immediately be- 
yond was large and lighted by windows, but 
desolate. The rug was shabby. The walls 
were hung with maps and railroad scenes 
in photograph, their frames askew. At one 
side against the wall was a long oak table; 
on it were ink and writing materials, also 
some books and periodicals. 

On the other side of the room a very 
large man sat writing at a small old- 
fashioned walnut desk with a green-covered 
floor that pulled out and a solid curved top 
that opened up or closed down with a 
rotary motion. That kind of furniture was 
even then out of style. It is now extinct. 
It was too ugly to survive in the antique 
shops. 

He went on writing for a minute or two, 
then turned slowly, looked me through and 
put out his hand, 

“I’m preparing a speech on your sub- 
ject,”’ he said. 

“Coxeyism?” 

“Yes. Your reports were excellent; very 
good indeed.” 

As he said this he turned to search for 
something on his desk. 

It is an odd sensation to meet a notorious 
person at close range for the first time, 
especially one who has been much cari- 
catured in the newspapers, There is an 
imaginary man to be got rid of surrepti- 
tiously before the real one can be accepted. 
One feels somehow embarrassed while this 
act is taking place, with an impulse to 
apologize for the human fact of its being 
so much easier on hearsay to believe ill 
than good of a fellow being whom you do 
not know. 

This John J. Valentine was a person of 
much figure in the country. He was the 
head of a family two generations removed 
from the uncouth progenitor who founded 
its fortune in commerce, real estate and 
transportation; therefore he was an aristo- 
crat. For many years he had been presi- 
dent of the Great Midwestern Railroad. 
After his name in the Directory of Direc- 
tors was a long list of banks, corporations 
and insurance companies. He made a 
great many authoritative speeches, which 
were read in the economics classes of the 
universities, printed at length in the news- 
papers and commented upon editorially. 
What he said was news because he said it. 
He represented an immovable point of 
view, the chief importance of which lay in 
the mere fact of its existence. He spoke 
courageously and believingly for the vested 
rights of property. 

However, he might have been all that he 
was and yet not a national figure in the 
popular sense. For the essential element of 
contemporary greatness he was indebted 
to the fact that his features gave them- 
selves remarkably to caricature. The news- 
paper cartoonists did the rest. They had 
fixed him in the public mind’s eye as the 
symbol of railroad capital. 

There was in him or about him an 
alarming contradiction. The explanation 
was too obvious to be comprehended all at, 
once. It was this—that his ponderable 
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characteristics were massive, overt and 
rude, such as one would not associate with 
a notable gentleness of manner; and yet 
his manner was gentle to the point of 
delicacy and he seemed remarkably to 
possess the gift of natural politeness. 
Physically he was enormous in all propor 
tions. The head was tall and the forehead, 
overhanging, gave the profile a concave 
form. He had a roaring, windy voice, made 
husky by long restraint; it issued power- 
fully from a cave partly concealed by a 
dense, fibrous mustache. 

“Oh, here they are,” he said, producing 
my reports. 

Turning them sheet by sheet he ques- 
tioned me at length, desiring me to be most 
explicit in my recollections as to the re- 
actions of people to Coxeyism. His knowl- 
edge of the country through which we had 
passed was surprising. 

When we were at the end I said: “I 
have talked with all sorts of people be- 
sides; people in Washington, on my way to 
New York, and here also. Nobody seems 
to know what is wrong. Some say it’s the 
tariff. Others say it’s something that has 
been done to money. Nearly everyone 
blames Wall Street more or less. What is 
the matter? Why is labor unemployed?” 

He passed his hand over his face, then 
leaned forward in his chair and spoke 
slowly: ‘“‘Why are the seventeen-year 
locusts? Why do men have seasons of 
madness? Who knows?” 

After a pause, his thoughts absorbing 
him, he continued in a tone of soliloquy: 

The country was bewitched. The con- 
glomerate American mind was foolishly 
persuaded to a variety of wistful and un- 
verified economic notions—that was to say, 
heresies-—-about such important matters as 
money, capital, prices, debts. People were 
minding things they knew nothing about 
and could never settle, and were neglecting 
meanwhile to be industrious. This had 
happened before in the world. In the Mid- 
dle Ages Europe might have advanced 
with consequences in this day not easily to 
be imagined, but for the time and the energy 
of mind and body which were utterly 
wasted in quest of holy grails and dialecti- 
cal forms of truth. So now in this magnifi- 
cent New World, the resources of which 
were unlimited, human progress had been 
arrested by silly Utopians who distracted 
the mind with thoughts of unattainable 
things. 

Take the railroads. With already the 
cheapest railroad transportation in the 
world, people were clamoring for it to be 
made cheaper. Crazy Poputists were tell- 
ing the farmers it ought to be free, like the 
air. Prejudice against railroads was amaz- 
ing, irrational and suicidal. All profit in 
railroading had been taxed and regulated 
away. Incentive to build new roads had 
been destroyed. If by a special design of 
the Lord a railroad did seem to prosper the 
politicians pounced upon it and either 
mulcted it secretly or held it forth to the 
public as a monster that must be chained 
up with restrictive laws. Sometimes they 
practiced both these arts at once. Result: 
The nation’s transportation arteries were 
strangling. No extensions of the arterial 
system for an increasing population were 
possible under these conditions. What 
would the sequel be? Rome for all her sins 
might have endured if only she had devel- 
oped means of communication, namely, 
roads, in an adequate manner. It was ob- 
vious, and nobody saw it. Well, now he 
was trying to save people from a repetition 
of that blunder. He was trying to make 
them see in time that unless they allowed 
the railroads to prosper the great American 
experiment was doomed. 

I could not help thinking: people proph- 
esy against Wall Street and Wall Street 
prophesies against the people. 

I was surprised that he gave me so much 
time until it occurred to me that he was 
thinking out loud, still working on his 
speech, 

He wished me to take my reports, which 
were merely field notes, and pull them into 
form as an article on Coxeyism. He would 
procure publication of it, in one of the 
monthly reviews perhaps, under his name 
if I didn’t mind and he could adopt it 
whole, or under my own. It didn’t matter 
which. 

‘An unhappy incident has just occurred 
in my office,”’ he said. ‘‘ My private secre- 
tary had to be sent away suddenly. You 
might work in his room out there if it’s 
comfortable.” 

I sat down to the task at once, in the 
anteroom at the vacant desk. Half 
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hour later, passing out, he dropped me word 
of where he was going and when he might 
be expected back, in case anyone should 
ask. In a little while the boy did ask. 
Either he had not been at his place when 
the president passed out or else the presi- 
dent had forgotten to tell hira, his habit 
being to leave word at the desk where I sat. 
Also the telephone rang several times, and 
as there was no one else to do it I answered. 

This ambiguous arrangement continued, 
the president coming and going, leaving me 
always informed of his movements and 
asking me to be so good as to say this or 
that to persons who should call up on the 
telephone. It took two days to finish the 
article. He conceived a liking for my style 
of writing and asked me to edit and touch 
up a manuscript.that had been giving him 
some trouble. Then it was to go over the 
proofs of a monograph he had in the print 
er’s hands. 

On the fifth day, about four o’clock, | 
was at work on these proofs and the presi- 
dent was in his office alone with the door 
closed when someone came in from the 
waiting room unannounced. I did not look 
up. Whoever it was stood looking at my 
back, then moved a little to one side to get an 
angular view, and a voice I recognized but 
could not instantly identify addressed me 

“Hello, Coxey!’ 

“Hello,” I said, looking round. It was 
the irritating man of the ferryboat incident 
He sat down and ogled me offensively. 

“ Are you the new private secretary?” 

“TI don’t know what I am,”’ I said. 

“But you’re working for Jeremiah,” he 
said, jerking. a glance at the proofs. 

“QOh-h-h! Toot-toot!” He was suddenly 

amused and shrewd. ‘‘You must be the 
man who sent him those reports on the 
march of Coxey’s Army. That’s it. Very 
fine reports they were. Most excellent 
nonsense. My name is Galt—Henry M 
Galt.” 

“I’m pleased to meet you again,” I said, 
giving him my name in return. 

‘And old jobbernowl hasn’t hired you 
yet!” he said. ‘‘I’ll see about it. 

With that he got up abruptly and bolted 
into the president’s office, closing the door 
behind him. I hated him intensely, partly, 
I suppose, because unconsciously I trans- 
ferred to him the feeling of humiliation and 
anger produced in me by that look from the 
girl who was with him on the ferryboat. It 
all came over me again. 

Half an hour later as he was going out 
he said: ‘All right, Coxey. You'll be here 
for some time.” 

The last thing the president did that day 
was to have mein his office for a long, earnest 
conversation. He required a private secre- 
tary. Several candidates had failed. What 
he needed was not a stenographer or a filing 
clerk. That kind of service could be had 
from the back office. He needed someone 
who could assist in a larger way, especially 
someone who could write, as I could. He 
had looked me up. The recommendations 
were satisfactory. He knew the college 
from which I came and it was sound. In 
short, would I take the job at two hundred 
dollars a month? 

“‘T must tell you,” he said, “there is no 
future in the railroad business, no career 
for a young man. A third of the railway 
mileage of the country is bankrupt. God 
only knows if even this railroad can stand 
up. But you will get some valuable experi- 
ence, and if at any time you wish to go back 
to newspaper work I'll undertake to get you 
a place in New York no worse than the one 
you leave.’ 

I protested that I knew almost nothing of 
economies and finance. 

“All the better,”” he said. 
nothing unsound to get rid of. 
you by the short cuts. 
will read them hard, 
whole groundwork.” 

I accepted. 


“You have 

I’ll teach 
Two books, if you 
will give you the 


iv 


HE next morning Mr. Valentine pre- 

sented me to the company secretary, 
Jay C. Harbinger, and desired him to in- 
troduce me around the shop. 

“This way,” said Harbinger, taking me 
in hand with an air of deep, impersonal 
courtesy. 

He stepped ahead at each door, opened 
it, held it and bowed me through. His at- 
titude of deference was subtly yet unmis- 
takably exaggerated. He was a lean, tall, 
efficient man who hated his work and did 
it well, and sublimated the petty irrita- 
tions of his position in the free expression 
of violent private judgments. 

(Continued on Page 30 
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The Roadster-Coupe 


§ # Where the saving of time and energy 
| reliable, 
— country transportation Is a daily and hourly need 
| —there is a distinct and definite place for this 
handsome Hupmobile Roadster-Coupe. 


that counts; where 


| 

, 

ig ™ ) : 

5 lo the sturdiness and stamina of the road- 
ster for hard service, it adds the permanent 
f comfort and shelter of the coupé. 
Vg 
5 J ; 
} Its operating economy is the operating 
economy for which the Hupmobile has 


become so famous. Its repair costs hold 
to the low Hupmobile level. 


It is rugged and ready—on the go ever) 
day with a constancy and consis tency that 
would be surprising in any car but. the 


} Hupmobile. 


4 


Ba aa asa Ls 


is a thing 
low-cost, city-and- 


Its performance 1s the same wonderful 
performance you expect from any Hupmo 
bile —a rare combination of pulling power 
that never says die, with a pick-up ability 
that is not excelled even by more powel! 


ful cars. 
Its body, as well as its chassis, is built 
entirely in the Hupmobile shops, and is 


exceedingly attractive, strong and durable. 


Lhisnew Hupmobile is now being displayed 
by Hupmobile dealers. See it and ride in it. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

We stopped first in his office. It was a 
small room containing two very old desks 
with swivel chairs, an extra wooden chair 
at the end of each desk for visitors, a letter 
squeeze and hundreds of box letter files in 
tiers to the ceiling, with a stepladder for 
reaching the top rows. There was that 
mell of damp dust which lingers in a place 
after the floor has been sprinkled and swept. 

“That's the vice president’s desk,” said 
larbinger, indicating the other as he sat 
down at his own, his hands beneath him, 
and began to rock. “He's never r here,” he 
added, swinging once all around and facing 
me again. He evidently couldn't be still. 
The lincleum was worn through under his 
restless feet. ‘What brings you into this 
business?” he asked. 

* Accident,” I said. 

“It gets you in but never out, 

a got me in thirty years ago. | _Are 
ntere sted in mechanical things? 

“Like what?” I asked. 

Jerking open a drawer he brought forth 
1 small object which I recognized as a dat- 
ing device. He showed me how easily it 
could be set to stamp any date up to the 
year 2000. This was the tenth model. He 
had been working on it for years. It would 
be perfect now but for the stupidity of the 
model maker, who had omitted an im- 
portant detail. The next problem was how 
to get it on the market. He was waiting for 
estimates on the manufacture of the first 
five hundred. Perhaps it would be adopted 
in the offices of the Great Midwestern. That 
would help. The president had promised 
to consider it. As he talked he filled a sheet 
of paper with dates. Then he handed the 
thing to me. I concealed the fact that it 
did net impress me wonderfully as an in- 
vention; also the sympathetic twinge I felt. 
For one could see that he was counting on 
this absurd thing to get him out. It sym- 
bolized some secret weakness in his char- 
acter, At the same moment I began to feel 
depressed | with my job. 

‘Well,” he said, putting it back and 
slamming the drawer, ‘there's nothing 
more to see here. This way, please.” 

His official manner was resumed like a 
garment. 

In the next room were two motionless 
men with their backs to each other, keeping 
a perfunctory, low-spirited tryst with an 
enormous iron safe. 

“ Our treasurer, John Harrier,”’ said Har- 
binger, introducing me to the first one—a 

light, shy man, almost bald, with a thick, 
close-growing mustache darker than his 
hair. He removed his glasses, wiped them, 
and sat looking at us without a word. 
There was no business before him, no sin 
of occupation whatever, and there seemed 
nothing to say 

“A very hearty lunch,” I remarked hys- 
terically, calling attention to a neat pile of 
pasteboard boxes on top of the desk. Each 
box was stamped in big red letters: Fresh 
eggs. I doz. He went on wiping his glasses 
in gloomy silence. 

“Mr. Harrier lives in New Jersey and 
keeps a few chickens,” said Harbinger. 
“He lets us have eggs. If you keep 
house Are you married though?” 

“No,” I said 

The treasurer put his glasses on and was 
turning his shoulder to us when I extended 
my hand. He shook it with unexpected 
friendliness. 

The other man was Fred Minus, the 
auditor, a very obese and sociable person of 
the sensitive type, alert and naive in his 
reactions. 

“Nice fellows, those, when you know 
them a bit,” said Harbinger as we closed 
the door behind us and stood for a moment 
surveying a very large room which might 
be called the innermost premises of a rail- 
road's executive organization. 

There were perhaps twenty clerks stand- 
ing or sitting on stools at high desks, not 
counting the cashier and two assistants in a 
wire cage, which contained also a safe. The 
bare floor was worn in pathways. Every- 
thing had an air of hallowed age and honor- 
able use, even the people—all save one, a 
magnificent person who rose and came to 
meet us. He was introduced as Ivy Hand- 
bow, the chief clerk, He was under thirty- 
five, full of rosy health, with an unmarried 
look, whose only vice, at a guess, was 
clothes. He wore them with natural art, 
believing in them, and although he was 
conscious of their effect one could not help 
liking him because he insisted upon it so 
pleasantly 

At the farthermost corner of the room 
was the transfer department. That is the 


"he said. 
you 


place where the company’s share certifi- 
cates, after having changed hands on the 
Stock Exchange, come to be transferred 
from the names of the old to the names of 
the new owners. Five clerks were working 
here at high pressure. 

To my remark that it seemed the busiest 
spot—I had almost said the only busy 
spot—in the whole organization, Harbinger 
replied: “Our stock has recently been very 
active. With a large list of stockholders— 
we have more than ten thousand—there is 
a constant come and go, old stockholders 
selling out and new ones taking their places. 
Then all of a sudden, for why nobody 
knows, the sellers become numerous and 
in their anxiety to find buyers they unfor- 
tunately attract speculators, who run in 
between seller and buyer, create a great up- 
roar and take advantage of both. That is 
what has been happening in the last few 
days. This is the result. Our transfer 
office is swamped.” 

He began to show me the routine. We 
took at random a certificate for one thou- 
sand shares that had just come in, and fol- 
lowed it through several hands to the clerk 
whose task was to cancel it and make out 
another certificate in the new owner's 
name. At this point Harbinger saw some- 
thing that caused him to stop, forget what 
he was saying and utter a grunt of surprise. 
I could not help seeing that what had 
caught his attention was the name that 
unwound itself from the transfer clerk’s pen. 

Harbinger regarded it thoughtfully until 
it disappeared from view, overiaid by 
others; and when he became again aware 
of me it was to say, ‘“ Well, we’ve been to 
the end of the shop, There’s nothing more 
to see.” 

The name that had arrested his attention 
was Henry M. Galt 


Vv 


T LUNCH time Harbinger asked me to 
go out with him. On our way we over- 
took the treasurer and auditor, who joined 
us without words. We were a strange party 
of four—tall discontent, bald gloom, lonely 
obesity and middling innocence. Two and 
two we walked down Broadway to the top 
of Wall Street, turned intoit and almost im- 
mediately turned out of it again into New 
Street, a narrow little thoroughfare which 
serves the Stock Exchange as a back alley. 
The air was distressed with that fright- 
ful, destructive boo-o-o-ing which attends 
falling prices. It seemed to issue not only 
from the windows and doors of the great 
red building but from all its crevices and 
through the pores of the bricks. 

“They are whaling us in there to-day,” 
said Harbinger over his shoulder. 

“Nine,” said John Harrier. It was the 
first word I had heard him utter, and it 
surprised me that the sound was definite 
and positive. 

“Are you talking about Great Midwest- 
ern Railroad stock?” I asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Harbinger, “John says it 
sold at nine this morning. That i is the low- 
est price in all the company’s history. 
Every few days there’s a rumor on the 
Stock Exchange that we are busted, as so 
many other railroads are, and then the 
speculators, as I told you, create so much 
uproar and confusion that no legitimate 
buyer can find a legitimate seller, but all 
must do business with the speculator, who 
plays upon their emotions in the primitive 
manner by means of terrifying sounds and 
horrible grimaces. Hear him! He has also 
a strange power of simulation. He adds to 
the fears of the seller when the seller is 
already fearful, and to the anxieties of the 
buyer when the buyer is already impatient, 
making one to part with his stock for less 
than it’s worth and the other to pay for it 
more than he should.” 

Eating was at Robins’. The advantage 
of being four was that we could occupy 
either a whole table against the wall oppo- 
site the bar or one of the stalls at the end. 
As there was neither stall nor table free we 
leaned against the bar and waited. We ap- 
peared to be well known. Three waiters 

called to Harbinger by name and signaled 
in pantomime over the heads of the people 
in possession how soon this place or that 
would be surrendered. While we stood 
there many other customers passed us and 
disappeared into a larger room beyond. 

obody ever goes down there,” said 
Harbinger, seeing that I noticed the drift 
of traffic. “It’s gloomy and the food isn’t 
so good.” 

The food all came from one kitchen, as 
you could see; but as for its being more 
cheerful here than in the lower room, that 
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was obviously true because of the brilliantly 
lighted bar. And cheerfulness was some- 
thing our party could stand a great deal of, 
I was thinking. 

Harbinger had left himself in a temper 
and was now silent. The two others were 
lumpish. Presently we got a stall and sat 
there in torpid seclusion. The enormous 
surrounding clatter of chairs, feet, doors, 
chinaware and voices touched us not at all. 
We were as remote as if we existed in 
another dimension. Lunch was procured 
without one unnecessary vocal sound. Not 
only was there no conversation among us; 
there was no feeling or intuition of thought 
taking place. I was obliged to believe 
either that I was a dead weight upon them 
or that it was their habit to make an odious 
rite of lunch. In one case I couldn’t help it; 
in the other I shouldn’t have been asked. 
In either case a little civility might have 
saved the taste of the food. When there is 
no possibility of making matters worse 
than they are one becomes reckless. 

“Who is Henry M. Galt?” I asked sud- 
denly, addressing the question to the three 
of them collectively. 

I expected it to produce some effect— pos- 
sibly a strange effect; yet I wassurprised at 
their reactions to the sound of the name. 
It was as if I had spilled a family taboo. 
Unconscious gestures of anxiety went 
around the table. For several minutes no 
one spoke, apparently Because no one could 
think just what to say. 

“He’s a speculator,’’ said Harbinger. 
“Have you met him? But of course you 


“The kind of speculator who comes be- 
tween buyer and seller and harries the mar- 
ket, as you were telling?” I asked. 

“He has several characters,”’ said Har- 
binger. ‘He is a member of the Stock 
Exchange, professional speculator, floor 
trader, broker, broker’s broker, private 
counselor, tipster, gray bird of mystery. 
An offensive, insulting man. He spends a 
good deal of time in our office.” 

“Why does he do that?” 

“He transacts the company’s business 
on the Stock Exchange, which isn’t much. 
I believe he does something in that way 
also for the president, who, as you know, is 
a man of large affairs.”’ 

“He seems to have a good oy of in- 
fluence with the president,’’ I said 

There was no answer. Harbinger looked 
uncomfortable. 

“But there's one thing to besaid for him,” 
I continued: ‘‘He believes in the Great 
Midwestern Railroad. He is buying.” 

Harbinger alone understood what I 
meant. 

“Tt’s true,” he said, speaking to the 
two others. ‘Stock is being transferred to 
his name.” It was the secretary’s business 
to know this. Harrier and Minus were at 
first incredulous and then thoughtful. 
“But you cannot know for sure,” Harbinger 
added. ‘That kind of man never does the 
same thing with both hands at once, He 
may be buying the stock in his own name 
for purposes of record, and selling it anony- 
mously at the same time.’ 

While listening to Harbinger I had been 
watching John Harrier, and now I ad- 
dressed him pointedly. 

“What do you think of this Henry Galt?” 

His reply was prompt and unexpected, 
delivered with no trace of emotion. 

“He knows more about the G. M. 
Railroad than its own president knows.” 

“John! I never heard you say that be- 
fore,”” said Harbinger. 

Harrier said it again, exactly as before. 
And there the subject stuck, head-on. 

We returned by the way we had come, 
passing the rear of the Stock Exchange 
again, At the members’ entrance people 


” 


to the number of thirty or forty were’ 


standing in a hollow group with the air of 
meaning to be entertained by something 
that was about to happen. We stopped. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

Harbinger pushed me through the rind 
to the hollow center of the crowd and 
pointed downward at some blades of grass 
growing against the curbstone. The sight 
caused nothing to click in my brain. For 
an instant I thought it might be a personal 
hoax. It couldn't be that, however, with 
sO many people participating. I was be- 
ginning to feel silly when the crowd 
cheered respectfully and parted at one 
side to admit a man with a sprinkling pot. 
He watered those blades of grass in an ab- 
sent, philosophical manner, apparently 
deaf to the ironic words of praise and en- 
couragement hurled at him by the spec- 
tators, and retired with dignity. I watched 
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him disappear through an opposite door- 
way. The crowd instantly vanished. The 
four of us stood alone in the middle of New 
Street. 

“Grass growing at the door of the New 
York Stock Exchange,” said Harbinger, 
grinning warily, as one does at a joke that 
is both bad and irresistible. 

The origin of the grass was obvious. An 
untidy horse had been fed at that spot from 
a nose bag and some of the oats that were 
spilled had sprouted in a few ounces of silt 
gathered in a crevice at the base of the curb- 
stone. 

The incident gave me a morose turn of 


thought. As a jest it was pitiable. What 
had happened to people to abase their 
faith in themselves and in each other? 


Simple believing seemed everywhere bank- 
rupt. Nobody outside of it believed in Wall 
Street. That you might understand. But 
here was Wall Street nurturing in fun a 
symbol of its own decay and, by this sign, 
not believing in itself. Harbinger de- 
nounced the Stock Exchange speculators 
who depressed the price of Great Mid- 
western shares and circulated rumors 
damaging to the railroad’s credit. But did 
Harbinger himself believe in Great Mid- 
western? No. The Great Midwestern did 
not believe in itself. Therefore nobody 
could believe in it, not even its own presi- 
dent. He, in fact, advertised his disbelief 
in the whole railroad business. Why had he 
no faith in the railroad business? Because 
people had power over railroads and he 
disbelieved in people. Therefore, people 
disbelieved in him. 

I was saying to myself that I had yet to 
meet a man with downright faith in any- 
thing when I thought of Galt. He believed 
in the country. I remembered vividly 
what he said about it on the ferryboat. 
It was rich and nobody would believe it. 
He believed also in Great Midwestern, for 
he was buying the stock in the face of those 
ugly rumors. 

The fact of this one man’s solitary be- 
lieving seemed very remarkable to me at 
that instant. In the perspectives of time 
and achievement it became colossal. 

vi 

HE president was in Chicago on two 

errands. One was to hold a solemn 
quarterly conference with the operating 
officials on the ground. There was sup- 
posed to be much merit in having it take 
place on the ground. The first time I 
heard the locution it made me think of 
Indian chiefs debating around a camp fire. 
The executive offices in New York were 
more than a thousand miles from the Great 
Midwestern’s first rail’s end. It does not 
matter so much where a railway’s brains 
are; but its other organs must remain 
where they naturally belong, and that is 
why all the operating departments were in 
Chicago. Four times a year the brains 
were present in a physical sense. At all 
other times the operating officials either 
brought their problems to New York, 
solved them on the spot or put them in a 
pigeonhole to await the next conference. 

His other errand was to deliver a speech, 
entitled Lynching the Railroads, at a ban- 
quet of manufacturers. On the plane of 
large ideas the great Valentine mind was 
explicit; elsewhere it was vague and liable. 
Although this was the first time I had been 
left alone with the New York office for more 
than one da 1y my instructions were very dim. 

At the last moment the president said: 
“You will know what todo. Use your own 
judgment. Open everything that comes 
in. Tell Mr. Harbinger to be very careful 
about the earnings. They got out again 
last week.” 

He was referring to the private weekly 
statement of gross and net revenues com- 
piled jointly by the secretary and treasurer 
and delivered by Harbinger’s own hand to 
the president. This exhibit was not for 
publication, like the monthly statement; 
it was a special sounding for the informa- 
tion of the executive, or a kind of statistical 
cheese auger by means of which the 
trained sense could sample the state of 
business. The figures were supposed to be 
jealously guarded. On no account were 
they to go out of the office, save by direct 
order of the president. The crime of my 
predecessor had been to let them fall regu- 
larly into the hands of certain Stock Ex- 
change speculators. 

Knowing all this, everybody knowing it, 
I wondered at Harbinger when late one 
evening he brought the statement to my 
desk, saying: “‘ Here are the weekly figures. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Man Style 


Men like beans mellow, v.wl 
Th S steam-oven bak ng gives tho ( 
virtues to Van Camp’ 

Men like bear S easy to digest 
men grow older this | or 


‘I his long 


portant, 


super-heated steam fits Van Can 


Beans to digest. 
Men like 


Cafe tang 


a 7esttul tuce With 
Phe Van Camp sauce 


masterpiece, and it permeates the b 


Thousands of restaurants and hot 


hav rved Van ¢ ump’s Bear 


Van Camp's 
Pork § Beans 


Baked with the Van Camp Sauce 
Prepared in the Van Camp kitchens at Indianapolis 
Other Van Camp Products include 

Evaporated Milk 


Peanut Butter 


Van Camp’s Soups . 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
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Inexpensive Dinner 
which cost $100,000 to perfect 


The Van Camp kitchens employ famous chefs. Also 


culinary experts cooks with college training. Also an 


expert in Domestic Science to give the home-like taste. 
Also men who know materials, and laboratories to aid in 


their selection. This able staff, some years ago, started 


to perfect a new-type Pork and Beans. ‘Together they 


worked four years on it, anc they spent about $100,000 
Now we present this national dish in its perfected 


form. It is vastly more inviting, more delicious, 


more digestible. A model kitchen has been 


built and equipped to prepare it, at a Cost of 
$1 


»>700,000. 


This is to urge that you try at 


once these ideal Pork and Beans 


Van Camp's Catsup Chile Con Carne 


Chile Sauce Etc., et 








The Van Camp 
Way 


The beans we use are grown on 


studied soils, rich in nitrogen. Each Jot 
is analyzed before we start to cook. 


The water used is freed from miner 
als, because minerals make skins tough 


Phe beans are baked in sealed con 


tumers, so no flavor can es slp 


Ihe baking is done by live steam 
under pressure, without contact with 
the beans. Thus hours of high heat are 
apphed without bursting or crisp 
ing the beans. Digestion is made 
easy. 

The sauce is a rare creation 
It was perfected step by step by 
testing countless recipes. That 
sauce is baked with the pork and th 
beans so that every granule shares it 
tang and zest. 


Uhus we have met, in scientific ways, 
every requirement of quality, taste and 
hygiene. This dish will bring to every 
home it enters a new conception of 


Baked Pork and Beans 


Woman Style 


Women like convenience. Van Camp’s are 
ever-ready, while home-baked beans take !6 
hours to prepare 

Women like good cooking. Here is on 
of the finest examples of superlative modern 
cookery. 

Women like a home-like taste. Our Domest 
Science expert gives that to Van Camp's 

Most women want to make Pork and Bean 
more popular. The dish is economical and 
meat-like in nutrition. The Van Camp methe 

lelhi@he 


wives this dish a n 
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The good news for 1922—The improved CaloriC, at new low prices and 
convenient terms, puts modern furnace heat within reach of every home— 
this winter, now! 


Your whole house, upstairs and down, warm as summer, from one central 
fire in the cellar, and with less trouble than tending a single stove. 


The lowest-cost-per-year method of heating that science has developed. 
A proven record of reducing fuel consumption 3 to . 


Guaranteed to heat the home to 70 degrees in coldest weather. Backed by 
the largest manufacturer of warm-air furnaces in the world. 


The only warm-air furnace listed and endorsed by the National Under- 
writers’ Laboratories as standard heating equipment. The heating plant 
that revolutionized the heating industry by means of its original, patented, 
circulating-air insulation and other important patented features. 


More than 125,000 Calorics in use, in homes of practically every type and 
size and in every climate, from Northern Alaska to Florida. 


There is only one genuine CaloriC. I[t is identified by the name on the 
register and on the feed door. Look for the name. Protect yourself by 
insisting on having the genuine time-proven CALORIC. 


The new model CaloriC combines the basic patented fea- CaloriC price includes GUARANTEED INSTALLATION 
tures that made the original CaloriC a world-wide success, Bear in mind that the CaloriC is a real heating system in 
with every improvement and refinement of detail that itself. Not a make-shift—not a camouflaged stove —not 
time and service have shown to be practical or desirable a pipe furnace with the pipes left off. Don’t confuse the 
Installed in old or new homes—usually ina day. No alter CaloriG with inferior imitations 

ations, no plumbing, no radiators, no pipes to freeze. The The CaloriC at the new low prices is SUPREME VALUI 

free service of our engineers insures correct installation ferms to suit your convenience. Decide now you will en 

in your building and uniform heat distribution Phe joy the advantage of CaloriC heating THIS WINTER. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


Branch Addresses 103 Years in Business Distributors 
Atlanta, Ga., 31 South Broad St ’ 7 a - C. i. Parker & Son, 1520 Wazee St., 
New York City, 132 West 42nd St CINCINNATI Senver, Col 
Omaha, Neb., 409 Terminal Warehouse Bidg ( li 1dd? Waterhouse- Wilcox Companys 
Minneapolis, Minn., 41 South Sth St snadian Adare 23 Market St., San Francis 
Spokane, Wash., 810 North Monroe St tHE MONTTOR STOVE COMPANY, LIMEETED $31 East 4th Se i Angel 
205 S. Hobberlin Office Bld foron On 


DEALER'S OPPORTUNITY — The improved CaloriC, at reduced prices and easy 
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terms, is an exceptional opportunity for dealers. Some splendid territories MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


still open. Only one substantial and progressive dealer in a community will rh 


: »\ or Stove Co 
be selected. Write or telegraph lonitor Stov 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen Please send me 


your Catalogue and 


sketch blank oT may take advantage of your free 


engineecring offer It is understood this places me 


under no obligation 


Name 


Address 
~~ 


ai, “Ore2i TMSC.CIN.O 
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TUX=-KAY 
THE FASHION PARK TUX-KAY IS AN ILLUSTRATED NOTES, OUTLINING THE 
ENTIRELY COMFORTABLE TUXEDO, AL- OCCASIONS AND ACCESSORIES WHICH 
THOUGH IT HAS THE ELEGANCE RE- PERTAIN TO THE TUX-KAY AND ITS 
QUIRED FOR SEMI-FORMAL USAGE. USAGE, ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 
ST OH SBR iC ft war ea.ey 2 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
You take them. It’s better to keep them 
all in one place while the chief is away. 
haven’t even a copy.” 

I was not surprised that he should be 
trying to rid himself of a distasteful re- 
sponsibility. But the act of avoidance was 
in itself puerile. Suppose there was an- 
other leak? He could say that he had put 
the statement out of his keeping into mine; 
he could say he had not kept a copy. But 
could he expect anyone to believe he had 
erased them from his mind? It irritated 
me. I kept thinking about it that night. I 
concluded there was something I did not 
understand; and there was 

As I was opening my desk the next morn- 
ing Galt came in and without a word or 
sign of salutation addressed me summar 

‘Harbinger says you have the earnings.’ 

“The weekly earnings?” I asked. 

“The weekly earnings,” he repeated 
after me, trying to mimic my voice and 
manner. 

He would have been ridiculous except 
that he was angry, and anger was an emo- 
tion that seemed curiously to enlarge him 
So here was the explanation of Harbinger’s 
behavior. 

He had expected Galt to ask him for the 
figures, and he meant to be able to sdy that 
he didn’t have them, 

We regarded each other steadily. 

“Well?” I said 

“You apparently don’t know that I get 
them,” he said, his anger beginning to rise 
against me. 

“No, I don’t know it,”’ I said. 
Mr. Harbinger know?” 

This reference to Harbinger, which he 
understood to be sarcastic, completed his 
rage. 

“Do I get them?” he asked, bulging at 
me in a menacing manner. 

“*Sorry,”’ I said. ‘‘*There’s no hole for 
you in my instructions.” 

At that he began to pass in front of me 
with long stealthy steps, his shoulders 
crouched, his hands in his pockets, his head 
low and cocked first right and then left as 
he turned and passed again, all the while 
looking at me fixedly with a preposterous, 
maleficent glare. 





** Does 


With this indispensable mineral she ex- 
acted tribute from Holland, Switzerland 
and Sweden. One reason why Holland 
almost starved in 1917 and the early part 
of 1918 was because Germany blackjacked 
her into exporting her food under the threat 
that she would receive no coa! if she refused 
In those days the Germans had an abun- 
dance of the black diamond. Now they are 
facing a shortage I cite this incident to 
how that those proverbial 
invariably come home to roost 

This observation, however, does not alter 
the German coal situation. A comparison 
of production will tell the story. In 1913 
Germany produced in round numbers 
190,000,000 tons of hard coal. This ir 
cluded the three most important areas, 
which are the Ruhr, the Saar and Upper 
Silesia. Of this output the Ruhr contrib 
uted 114,000,000 tons and Silesia 43,000, 
000 tons. The total home consumption 
amounted to 158,000,000 tons. , During 
the same year Germany mined 87,000,000 
tons of lignite, which is the well-known 
brown coal. It takes two tons of lignite to 
do the work of one ton of hard coal. The 
home consumption of lignite was 99,000,000 
tons, which means that a quantity was im- 
ported from Bohemia. The figures in this 
paragraph comprise what might be called 
the production that was. 

Now let us see what has happened to 
that prewar output. The Spa Conference 
decreed that Germany must send France 
2,000,000 tons a month—the whole Saar 
output and more—for fifteen years. The 
real body blow to German coal potentiality 
came with the loss of mines in Upper Silesia 
Although the League of Nations award has 
not been formulated in full at the time I 
write this article, it is safe to say that half 
and possibly more of the German supply 
there is lost. This means that not less than 
25,000,000 tons must be eliminated from 
the yearly Silesian yield. The one remain- 
ing area left to Germany in its entirety is 
the Ruhr, which at its present output 
would not meet the home requirements 

There is a silver lining to this black Ger- 
man coal cloud. The reason is lignite. Ever 
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The effect was so ludicrous that I 
laughed. And then for only so long as it 
takes to see a flashing thing there was a 
look in his eyes that made me shudder. 
Suddenly he went out, slamming the door 
so hard that I held my breath for the sound 
of falling glass. 

As the pantomime reconstructed itself in 
reflection it assumed a comic aspect. No, 
it couldn’t have been serious. I was almost 
persuaded it had been a bit of undignified 
acting, an absurd though harmless way of 
working off a fit of temper, when I recalled 
that look, and shuddered again. Once 
before I had seen that expression, in the 
eyes of a malevolent hunchback. It was 
the look of a physical giant trapped in a 
puny body. Galt was a smail man, weig} 
ing less than one hundred pounds, with a 
fretful, nagging body. 

Before lunchtime the president called m« 
on the G. M.’s private telegraph wire. He 
stood at the key in the Chicago office and 
I stood at the key in the New York office 
and we conversed through the operators 
without written messages. Was everything 
all right? he asked me. Yes, everything wa 
all right. There was nothing urgent? he 
asked. No, there was nothing urgent, | 
said 

Then, as if he had but chanced to t} 
of it, he said: “I forgot to tell you. It’s 
all right for Mr. Galt to have the earnings.” 

His anxiety to seem casual about it be 
trayed the fact that he had call 
expressly to say that Galt should have the 
earnings; and there was no doubt in my 
thoughts that Galt since leaving me had 
been in communication with my chief by 
telephone or telegraph. What an amazing 
to-do! 

If my deductions were true, then I might 
expect to be presently favored with ar 
other visit. So I was. He came in about 
two o'clock and sat down at the end of my 
desk without speaking. I did not speak 
either, but handed him the statement of 
earnings. He crumpled the paper in hi 
hand and dropped it in the wastebasket 
I was sure he hadn’t looked at it. 

“‘Coxey,”’ he said, “‘ promise never again 
to laugh at me like that. We've got a long 
way to go—up and down grade—but 
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promise, whatever happens, 
that again.” 

Somehow I was not surprised For a 
little time we sat looking at each other 

“All right,”’ I said, holding out my hand 
to him, 

It was an irrational 


experience We 


ous mat 


ra iiletime compact for 
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But with Harbinger some further con 





ve A n seemed appro] ite So iter 
I said t hin ‘Why are you so afraid of 
Galt 

‘You do as} me very extraordinary 
quest ‘a , 

I have a right to a t! one I 
“seeing that you put it upon me to refuse 
him the earning You were afraid to re 
fuse hin Isn’t that why you gave the 
figure toy ” : 


‘You will have to think what you like 

he said with rather fine 
nh at the same time turning 
ee why you shouldn't learn 
yours as we've had to learn ours,” he added 


‘My what?’ 





he said, twirling about in 
air and avoiding my regard 
1 e him?” 
hat I dislike him,” he retorted, 
lose his temper a bit. “* The 
I don’t know how to tre it 
no authority here that one 
can understand, get hold of or oper 
respect Yet there are times when yc 
ight think he owned the whole lot of us.” 
“How did t} come about?” 
“Gradually,” he said. “Or at least 
it was only about a year ago that he began 
to have the run of the place Before that 
as a broker who made 








we knew him merely 
a specialty of dealing in Great Midwestern 
securities. From dealing so much 
securities he came to have a p 
curiosity about the property. That’s what 
he said. So he began to pry into things, 
wanting information about this and that, 
some of it very private, and when we asked 
the president about it he said, ‘Oh, give 
him iything but the safe.’ Lately he’s 


been spending » much time around here 








EUROPE IN TRANSITION 


Continued from Page 6 


since the Germans realized that they could 
never again reach their prewar production 
of hard coal they have concentrated inten- 
sively on the brown article. As the hard- 
coal output declines the lignite record goes 
up. In 1913 the production was 87,000,000 
tons. In 1920 it had risen to 111,000,000 
tons. The first four months of 1921 show 
an increase of 7,000,000 tons over the cor 
responding period of last year. With the 
advance in tonnage has come a like expan- 
ion in the demand for it. 

Lignite has a much bigger significance 
for the future of German industry than i 
expressed in these figures. Not oniy is it 
the accredited substitute for the dwindling 
anthracite, but it is also a large part of the 
hope of German production. When I stated 
that the German professor would loon 
larger in commercial affairs than ever be 
fore I had the possibilities of lignite in mind 
The problem of liquefying coal is long past 
the experimental stages. 


Oil From Liquid Coal 
Shortly after the war a German chemist 
patented a process for produc ing oil fron 
bituminous coal, lignite and peat Ihe 
process is not only inexpensive but the te 
already made in industry have proved that 
the substance is highly useful. After a 
long series of investigations it has beer 
demonstrated that the oil produced from 
the brown coal is far more profitable thar 
the distillation of black coal. Obviously, it 
is to the advantage of the manufacturer to 
( mploy the lignite for this process, because 
the black coal has a larger intrinsic value 
tor fuel in its original state. Moreover, the 
chemical industry depends entirely upor 
coal, and by distilling lignite for other ac- 
tivities the production of dyes and other 
coal-tar products is safeguarded. 

When I was in Germany last summer two 
plants of considerable size were engaged in 
the distillation of oil from liquid coal. One 
of them was backed by the German Petro- 
leum Company. The other was endowed 
by Hugo Stinnes. The very fact that this 
wizard of business is putting good money 


nto the process is one good evidence that 
it is worth while 

This growing desire to achieve indepe nd- 
ence of coal in Germany is part of a larger 
oughout Central Europe dedi 
cated to the same purpose. Coal remair 
te problem of Austria and Hungary, 


where an immense program to enlist water 


movement th 





power as a substitute for the mineral is well 
y. A new power era isin the mal 
ing, and it is bound to affect production i: 
a big and favorable way. 

After coal, the most important items ir 


In the 


German industry are iron and steel 


past the formed the backbone of export 
trade, and they are rapidly coming back to 
their former authority A dispassionate 
ina is of the German metal situatior 
hows that the hysteria which attended the 
ocation of industry in the eighteer 
ont! following the war was based on 
really groundle fears In the preceding 


article I showed how the German flies into 


ipanicthemoment his well-ordered scheme 
ire diverted. This was especially true of 
iron and steel masters In 1919 they 
sured me, almost with tears in their eye 
ar had been reduced to a third 
rate industrial power To-day they have 
returned to 60 per cent of their prev 
it, and are beginning to undersell 
‘ Ur ed throughout the 











States 


[hose German fears as expressed to n 
n 1919 were based on the fact that Ger 


i! ha st SO per cent of her native or 
allied ore productior Up to the outbreal 
of the war and to be precise 75 per cent 
f her ore came from Lorraine and Luxen 
burg These properties, whict were al 


German owned, formed the basis of the 
German production of iron and steel. With 
peace they passed out of German hand 

nee Lorraine became a part of France an 
Luxemburg withdrew from the German 
Customs Union. The diversion of all the 


coal in the Saar Basin was another jolt 





ance the Germans believed that 

they were doomed. They felt that French 
would preclude ar ir 

which thev could st eceive 












that 1 wonder how he makes a living. He 
knows too much about the company You 
heard John Harrier He knows a 

indenture 


much 


about our mortgage leases and 


records as | know —and that’s my end of 
the busine He's made me look up fact 
[ never heard of before He's been all 
ver the road, looking at it with a micro 
om I do believe he nows generally 





M iwestern thar 
any other one person living. Why? Te 


‘He and the president are old friend 
did you say? 

He paused for effect and said Henry 
Galt has only one friend in the world 
That’s himself \ anybody who know 


him in Wall Street. He's been around here 
‘Maybe it’s his extensive knowledge of 
the property that give him his influence 
with the president,’ I suggested 
Harbinger came forward with a lurel 
rested his elbows on his desk, hur g his chin 
over his double fist and stared at me close uj 
*Maybe!” he said 
“Well, what do you think?” I asked 
He was aching to tell me what all thi 
had been leading up to, ar 1 yet the saying 


*h, 


‘I’m not a superstitious man,” he said 


peaking with effort here a natural 
reason for everything if you know what it 
It’ ery strange.’ 
*What trange?”’ 
“He knows both what is and what isn’t 


He nodded and at the same time im 


plored me by gesture not to let my voice 
rise. “‘May be anywhere around—in the 
next roor he said, hardly above a whis 


per. “Ye 


He knows things that haven't 
If there’s such a gift as pre 


that were true,’ I objected, “he 
would have all the money in the world.” 
t aid Harbinger, 

rising and reaching for his coat 
He looked at me a little askance, doubt 
less with misgivings as to the propriety of 


having talked omuet 


the Lorraine ore. They did not reckon with 
the uncompron ng circumstance that 
commerce Kne neither caste creed nor 
hate. With the signing of the peace treaty 


the flow of Lorraine ore into Germany began 


During the first half of 1920 France 


mately «00, 


again 


exported to Germany 





000 tor and this increased 
proportionately ever Lorraine 
ore 18 only one remedy tor the German ore 
dislocatior Large quantities of Swedis! 
and Spanish ore and there are none bet 
ter in the world—-are making up for the 
t jue to the war Stinnes has further 
fortified himse by the acquisition of the 
rich ore area in Styria, which is still a part 
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m and steel industry as now constituted 
presses a cohesion unparalleled in any 
ther country. For each branch of the in- 
, and this includes engineering, there 
is a rigid system of licensing control for 
oth exports and imports, supervised by a 
yreign-trade-control center. In this way 
the Germans can continue their mass buy- 
ing, but no one producer can get an advan- 
tage over his neighbor. A representative of 
the government is attached to every trade- 
intro center, which shows that German 
sahernaiings. so far as industry is affected, 
till does business at the old stand. 

To return to German iron and steel, let 
me add that one evidence of their stability 

ame during the October panic which fol- 
lowed the Upper Silesia award, and when 
the mark went down to halfacent. During 
this crisis, and since, the German industrial 
establishments continued the even tenor of 
their way, and their shares have reached 
the highest price since the end of the war. 
The stock of the Allgemeine Elektrische 
Gesellschaft —the A. k. G.—for example, 
which was quoted at 290 in June last, sold 
at 660 during the middle of October. Shares 
in Siemens and Halske, the rivals of the 
4. E. G., which brought 281 in June, soared 
to 703. The same ratio obtained in chem- 
ical, mines and motor and equipment 
securities. 

German metal exports, as well as all 
others, will labor for some time to come 
under the handicap imposed by the 26 per 
cent tax on exports, which is one of the 
reparation terms. This, however, is prov- 
ing to be an advantage, because it gives the 
German another excuse for slashing rates. 
He is willing to sacrifice profit to roll up a 
larger gross business. 

Since I am dealing with the general ex- 
port problem, this seems as good a place as 
any to explain the working of the Reichs- 
wirthschaftrath,which means National Eco- 
nomic Council. It is the supreme court of 
importa and exports, and is the best exam- 
ple of the kind of bulwark that Germany is 
rearing about her industry, and especially 
that which relates to iron and steel. 

The council is made up of 326 members. 
With the exception of twelve named by the 
national council and twelve others ap- 
pointed by the national government, the 
personnel is recruited from the ranks of 
the industrial producers. It is just as if the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 
the United States were reduced to the 
proportions of 326, comprising representa- 
tives of every important activity. 

The economic council has wide scope, for 
it not only regulates imports and exports 
but censors all business legislation. Every 
bill that touches industry in any possible 
way must be submitted to its legislative 
branch first. Here it is carefully scrutinized 
by experts. If they believe that it is to the 
interest of German commerce it is presented 
in the Reichstag. If it fails to meet require- 
ments it goes into the wastebasket. An 
institution of this kind at Washington 
would save the American people a great 
deal of money and prevent an immense 
amount of useless literature from encum- 
hering the Congressional Record 


dustry 
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Control of Imports 


In the National Economie Council there 
is a cotamittee for each branch of industry. 
One deals with electrical apparatus; a second 
with heavy iron products like locomo- 
tives; a third with business appliances such 
4s cash registers, typewriters and adding 
machines; a fourth with agricultural im- 
plements; a fifth with coal; and soon. If 
1 German dealer wishes to import 100 
\merican typewriters he must first obtain 
the permission of the typewriter section of 
the council. Since this section is composed 
xclusively of German typewriter manufac- 
turers, he does not stand much of a chance 
to get a license unless he can put up a pretty 
good argument. As a result of the proce- 
dure the council has played havoc with 
American exports to Germany. The same 
rules apply to the export of German articles, 
ind no producer can ship a bill of goods to 
England, Brazil or any other country with- 

ut thesanction of the watchdog of industry. 

You can readily imagine that more than 
one American manufacturer has run afoul 
of the council findings. The most conspic- 
uous case—jit almost became an interna- 
tional issue—dealt with a _ well-known 
American factory which has had a branch 
in Berlin for many years. It has been 
unable to import any new machines from 
the United States since 1914. During the 


var it was physically impossible, and since 
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the armistice the conspiracy of German 


wales, operating through the national 
council, has continued to block the game. 
The company therefore had to confine its 
activities to the buying, refitting and selling 
of old machines that could be gathered up 
throughout Germany. Here you have an 
illuminating instance of the way the Ger- 
mans can + oe freeze-out. 

Last summer the company decided to 
build a factory in Germany, believing that 
it could overcome the ban against imports 
by making machines on German soil, with 
German labor and German materials. In 
order to perfect their product it was neces- 
sary to import certain highly developed 
tools which were only made in America. 
When the application for the import of 
these essential implements was placed be- 
fore the National Economic Council it was 
immediately rejected. This performance 
was not surprising, because a dozen big 
German concerns, including the Krupps at 
Essen, now manufacture the same machine. 
In handing down the decision the council 
committee--and it was sustained by the 
whole body—declared that ‘‘the German 
machine industry can make special tools 
just as efficiently as the articles that the 
company desires to import from America.” 


Community of Interests 


The American company decided to fight 
it out. It enlisted the aid of our diplomatic 
mission to Germany and insisted upon a 
public hearing. Fortunately, the episode 
developed at a time when Germany was 
trying to invoke President Harding’s aid 
in bringing about an amelioration of the 
reparation terms, and the council reluc- 
tantly reversed its opinion and the tools 
were allowed to come in. There is much 
food for reflection in this incident. It 
shows that though Germany is burning 
with desire to flood the world with her own 
goods, she is resorting to every pretext to 
prevent alien products that compete with 
her own from entering the country. 

This close coérdination to restrict im- 
ports is matched by the larger militant con- 
solidation of German industry for offensive 
and defensive purposes. Now we come to 
the German trust, which is the most sig- 
nificant development in production since 
the armistice. Just as German industry 
was mobilized for destruction during those 
years of agony and slaughter, so is it coir- 
dinated to-day to the very last degree for 
reconstruction. 

Many people have a conviction that 
quantity output has long been practiced in 
Germany. As a matter of fact, she never 
engaged in mass production save during 
the war, when her output of shells and other 
kindred materials was little short of phe- 
nomenal. German prewar industrial su- 
premacy lay in the genius for substitution 
and a no less marked ability in specializa- 
tion. The agencies that planted German 
wares throughout the world were, first, 
an acute commercial penetration that took 
root; and, second, a collective distribution 
under the wing of syndicates. 

Thus the trust idea was mainly devoted 
to two things. One was the type of monop- 
oly as we know it in America, which was 
confined to products like coal, dyes or pot- 
ash. The other was the cartel which ex- 
ploited manufactured articles. In both 
there was a community of interests which 
minimized the cost of production and the 
overhead on dissemination. 

The moment Germany realized that she 
was up against a life-and-death struggle for 
existence, and that she must employ all her 
resources to reéstablish her world trade, 
she turned to the bigger trust formula. The 
diminution of the coal supply and the 
necessity for paying the huge reparation ac- 
celerated the movement. Instead of group- 
ing highly specialized articles, she began to 
bring about mergers of industries, all with 
the view of increasing output at the lowest 
possible cost and creating an immense sur- 
plus for export. 

One of the fathers of this movement was 
Hugo Stinnes. In my article about him in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post I explained 
the process of the vertical trust, which has 
become synonymous with his name and 
which represents the highest development 
of the present-day German consolidation. 
Since the vertical trust must enter into any 
discussion of German industry, I will re- 
hearse the details briefly. 

The vertical trust differs from the hori- 
zontal trust in that it is a complete and 
self-sufficient merger, representing all the 
successive stages of manufacture Son the 
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production of raw materials to the trans- 
port and distribution of the finished article. 
Putting it in another way, it establishes a 
direct span from soil to consumer. The 
horizontal trust is merely a union of kin- 
dred industries that produce a certain 
article. It may be a group of manufac- 
turers of .ypewriters, harvesting machines 
or electricai apparatus. The trust that we 
know in America is commonly of the hori- 
zontal variety. 

The value of the vertical trust to men 
like Stinnes lies in the fact that it provides 
insurance against any sudden curtailment 
in the supply of raw materials. When he 
effected the trust of trusts, known as 
the Siemens-Schuckert-Rheinelbe Union, it 
meant that thenceforth it would not be nec- 
essary for him to lose a single wink of sleep 
about the continuity of his output. This 
mastodonic institution, with the allied 
Stinnes interests, owns or controls coal and 
iron mines, collieries, smelters, blast fur- 
naces, mills, factories, shipyards, river, rail 
and steamship lines, and to back it all up, 
a merchandising company to sell its goods. 
The only possible interruption to output 
can come from strikes. No trust and for 
that matter no human power is proof 
against the frailties and vagaries of human 
nature. If it were possible to perfect a 
strike-proof worker you may be sure that 
Stinnes would have located him long ago. 

The vertical trust has other distinct ad- 
vantages. It makes cheaper and better 
methods of production possible, since com- 
petition is minimized. It also encourages a 
wide and profitable exploitation of by- 
products. By pooling inventive resources 
many technical innovations are achieved at 
a low cost, because the hazard of the experi- 
ment is distributed. I can illustrate this 
with the example afforded by the distilla- 
tion of lignite. Stinnes was largely responsi- 
ble for the endowment of this all-important 
investigation, and he was enabled to do it 
at little expense, as it was part of the re- 
search work in one of his trusts. It is just 
like that fundamental maxim in finance 
which is that with money you can make 
money. So it goes. 

Not only is the tendency in German in- 
dustry towards trusts but it goes a step 
further in that it sponsors the combination 
of combinations. Production bristles with 
huge affiliated groups, each dominated by 
one or more outstanding barons of business. 


The Power of Stinnes 


First among them in power and potency 
is the empire which flies the flag of Hugo 
Stinnes. Its headquarters is at Miilheim, in 
the Ruhr, but its office is wherever Stinnes 
hangs his hat. I have already told how he 
built up the most extraordinary aggrega- 
tion of interests that exists anywhere under 
single control. It is worth rehearsing that 
they employ more than 700,000 men, 
and that the great man himself sits in over 
fifty boards of directors. His electro- 
metallurgical combine alone represents a 
share capitalization of 600,000,000 marks, 
and has 200,000 workers on its pay rolls. 
He and his associates own steamship lines, 
river fleets, automobile factories, ware- 
houses, cellulose and explosive works, book 
and newspaper publishing establishments, 
chemical factories, herring fisheries, coal 
mines, oil wells and forwarding and mer- 
chandising concerns that handle not only 
his commodities but those of a great many 
other undertakings. 

One reason why Stinnes keeps on acquir- 
ing new properties is that he withdraws 
most of his capital the moment he gains 
control of a new concern and employs it 
elsewhere. He is able to get away with 
almost anything, because German business 
fears him. This fear, coupled with iron 
nerve, has helped materially to land him 
where he is. An illuminating detail of his 
financing has come to me since I wrote the 
article about him. When he annexes a big 
enterprise he invariably contracts for a big 
loan. His habit has been to get this loan 
not in German marks but in pounds ster- 
ling or dollars, and it almost invariably 
appreciates while it works. He keeps a sur- 
plus of this loan in alien countries like Hol- 
land or Switzerland, where it is immune 
from any possible German taxation. It all 
gets down to the fact that Stinnes is, just 
a little bit wiser than any of his contempo- 
raries, and it explains his astonishing rise. 

But Stinnes is not alone in the octopus 
line. The next ranking group after his is 
the one organized and still sponsored by 
August Thyssen, the Nestor of German in- 
dustry. Here you have one of the giants of 
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production whose name is scarcely known 
in the United States. At eighty he is still 
on the job, and like those other pioneers in 
what is known as the industrial west —the 
Rhineland —he is at his office every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock and puts in a full 
twelve-hour day. 

It has been said of Thyssen that his rul- 
ing motto is, ‘‘If I rest I rust.”” This maxim 
applies to all those other leaders of the type 
of the Kirdorfs, the Stumms, the Krupps, 
the Kloeckners and old Matthias Stinnes, 
grandfather of the masterful Hugo. These 
men all rose from the ranks, and they never 
forgot the habit of incessant application in- 
grained into them in their childhood. Thys- 
sen has always specialized in iron and 
steel. The principal concern of his federa- 
tion is Thyssen & Co., of Miilheim, which 
makes machine works, gas engines for dy- 
namo plants, pumps and generators. This 
firm, however, controls thirteen other con- 
cerns—I will not give the names, because 
each one is about three inches long—includ- 
ing foundries, steel mills and machine shops 
at Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Crefeld and else- 
where. 

Third in the array of German combina- 
tions comes the Kloeckner, which holds 
forth at Duisburg. Before the war one of 
its strongholds was in Lorraine, where it 
owned extensive ore mines and mills. These 
works were sequestered by the French Gov- 
ernment and sold for 100,000,000 francs. 
The Lorraine assets, however, only com- 
prised a part of the immense Kloeckner 
holdings, which now include either owner- 
ship or control of fifteen iron and steel 
enterprises. At the bottom of nearly all 
German mergers you find the invariable coal 
mines, and the Kloeckner aggregation is no 
exception. The principal products are pig 
iron, castings, rod iron, rails, salt, sulphate 
of soda, tar and other essentials to industry. 


Financial Rulers 


The fourth fusion of German industrial 
interests may be called the Haniel group, 
which is owned by the well-known famil) 
of that name. The first Haniels were con- 
temporaries of Matthias Stinnes and were 
of the rugged Thyssen mold. The capital of 
their territory is Oberhausen, where the 
principal works are located. The family 
has large control in eight important iron 
and steel producing companies, whose out- 
put includes locomotives, freight cars, 
cranes, gas engines, hydraulic presses, bri- 
quetting plants, wire and wire goods, brass 
and an immense quantity of pig iron. 

Other combinations that rank with the 
Haniel affiliation are the industries con- 
trolled by the Stumm Brothers, of Neun- 
kirchen, who operate fourteen iron and 
steel concerns; the Phoenix group, of 
Horde, which owns extensive blast fur- 
naces, iron foundries, coal and ore mines 
and produces all grades of iron and steel 
products; and the Wolff undertakings, 
headed by Otto Wolff, of Cologne, which 
grew to tremendous proportions during the 
war because of its ore deliveries to the 
Krupps. The vast Krupp establishment is 
in a class by itself and I will deal with it in 
a subsequent chapter. 

To get back to the larger subject of Ger- 
man trust organization, you discover that 
the net result of the vast marshaling of in- 
dustry is that its products are being set down 
in the markets of the world in constantly 
growing quantities and at prices that are in 
some measure almost ridiculously low. 

Not all dominant German industry is 
merged into groups. One of the conspicu- 
ous examples of the concern that maintains 
the integrity of its organization is the All- 
gemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft, known 
throughout the globe as the A. FE. G. It is 
an example of the horizontal trust, for it 
owns no iron or coal mines, and prefers to 
buy its raw materials in the open market 
This immense institution is of special inter- 
est to America, because Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. have lately invested 25,000,000 marks 
in it, and the wife of Felix Deutsch, the 
managing director, is a sister of Otto H. 
Kahn, the New York banker. 

The story of the A. E. G. is a real ro- 
mance of business. It was founded by 
Emil Rathenau, father of Dr. Waltcr 
Rathenau, the German Minister of Recon- 
struction, who resigned as chairman of the 
board of administration to assume this 
post. The elder Rathenau was the type of 
self-made man that we know so well in this 
country. Born in Hamburg of poor par- 
ents, he worked as a boy in a Silesian ma- 
chine shop, where he earned enough money 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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he reputation of the brightest 
stars, of the greatest direc- 
tors, of the most skillful 
dramatists and of the largest motion 
picture organization,is vestedinand 
richly expressed by Paramount 
Pictures. 

That name has naturally come to 
mean the cream of motion picture 
entertainment, 

Don't take chances with your 
evening's pleasure. Be sure it's 
Paramount. 

Note current releases below. 
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Continued from Page 36) 
to attend technical colleges at Hanover and 
Zurich. Like many other young Germans 
f his time, he got part of his practical edu- 
cation in England. It was this kind of pene- 
ation that enabled Germany later on to 
the British industria} laurels. 
Rathenau was the real pioneer in popu- 
lurizing electricity in Germany, for he is 
iven credit for having introduced both the 
telephone and the incandescent light. He 
t saw the telephone at the Centennial 
i:xposition, held at Philadelphia in 1876, 
d although he was laughed at for his 
enthusiasm about it when he returned, he 
ved to see it become one of the first aids to 
ommeree und life generally. In the early 
40's he obtained the Edison rights for Ger- 
iny and organized the German Edison 
Company. This was the nucleus of the 
nighty Allgemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft, 
which is unique to-day in its field. Its own 
capitalization is 1,000,000,000 marks, while 
the affiliated companies represent another 
1,000,000,090. Sixty thousand people are 
employed under its banner in Germany and 
lsewhere 
Emil Rathenau was not alone in building 
ip this mastodon. Among his early asso- 
iates was Felix Deutsch, who hailed from 
Breslau, where his father was a well-known 
musical composer. He got a good academic 
ind technic al training and, once launched 
n business, proved to be a fit mate for 
Rathenau. Rathenau was the financial 
wizard, while Deutsch had the big vision. 
etween them they made the world ac- 
quainted with the A. E. G. When Emil 
Kathenau died in 1915 Deutsch succeeded 
him as chairman of the board of directors, 
ind with the entry of Walter Rathenau 
nto public life he assumed supreme com- 
and 
One new A. EB. G. activity is significant, 
because it reveals another of the many 
tendencies in German industry to make the 
most of every opportunity. It has recently 
taken over a big Hamburg merchandising 
house and has gone into the export of every 
kind of merchandise, and especially rails, 
electric equipment and potash. Behind this 
move is a fact not without value. Before 
the war a Hamburg or Bremen forwarding 
firm could cut quite a splurge with ac pital 
of 500,000 marks. That sum to-day is a 
mere drop in the bucket on account of the 
lepreciation of the mark. The A. E. G., 
with its immense capital and other re- 
curces, steps in and not only protects the 
whole export trade but expands it. 


The Coming Electrical Age 


{ had many taiks with Felix Deutsch in 
Berlin. He believes that the next industrial 
ize will be one of electricity, and the in- 
tensive mobilization of the electric industry 
in Germany shows that his confréres share 
this view. 

| usually went to see him at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and almost invari- 
ably he had a dish of fresh fruit on his desk. 
| was in Germany at the height of the white- 
trawberry season, and this luscious berry 
usually filled the bowl. As he talked 
Deutsch ate the fruit, and sometimes I 
vined him. I cite this little circumstance 
to make known a coramon characteristic of 
big German business men. Not only do 
they eat fruit every morning but they do 

ot seem to be able to carry on without 
everal cups of coffee. Where the English- 
man has his cup of tea in the afternoon, the 
(rerman demands extra sustenance more 
often during the working period. In no 
country do the pe ople eat so frequently as 
in Germany. The day is not complete 
without at least two breakfasts, and the 
habit applies to everybody, from cabby to 
apitalist. 

Perhaps the best way to round out this 
attempt at appraisal of the German iron- 
and-steel industry is to describe my visit to 
the Krupp plant at Essen. With the excep- 
tion of the meeting with Hugo Stinnes, it 
was the most interesting of ‘all my experi- 

ences in Germany. As to most other Amer- 
icans, Essen to me was synonymous with 
the birth and development of German mili- 
tarism. Here the deposed Kaiser bestowed 
his royal favors with lavish hand. He never 
tired of boasting of the precision and the 
invulnerability of the Krupp gun and shell, 

i was naturally curious to see what the 
works were doing, now that the All-Highest 
is out of commission and the business of 
war has subsided. Therefore when I re- 
ceived an invitation to make a visit I was 
vot slow to accept. It was conveyed 
through William Coffin, the American 


consul general in Berlin. The fact that it 
pursued this channel shows that the Krupps 
still invest themselves with some of the 
appurtenances of official life. It means 
that the casual observer cannot drop in at 
Essen and see the sights. During the war 
the person of the Kaiser was not more 
jealously guarded than the capital of his 
armament world. You cannot take a cam- 
era within its precincts to-day. 

Before we enter the works let me give a 
brief history of the Krupp business. Most 
people know it by name and that is all. 
Friedrich Krupp, the founder, was orig- 
inally a colonial merchant at Essen, his 
birthplace. In 1810 he bought a small 
forge and began to manufacture cast steel. 
This was the beginning of the Krupp in- 
dustrial dynasty. The tiny time-worn 
building which was his home and workshop 
still stands in the midst of the colossal 
works, and is a sort of silent shrine in the 
center of a humming empire of din and 
detail. It reminded me of the medieval- 
looking residence of Adolph Saurer, the 
grand old man of Swiss industry, built by 
his grandfather, which he occupies. It is 
entirely surrounded by the various build- 
ings of his great enterprise at Arbon, on the 
shores of Lake Constance. 

This sentimentality in commerce is pe- 
culiar to countries like Germany and Swit- 
zerland. You rarely find an expression of it 
in England or France. 


Krupp Family History 


Friedrich Krupp was a failure, and 
his death his eldest son, Alfred—the Ger- 
mans call him Alfred the Great—then a 
boy of fourteen, was compelled to leave 
school and support the family. Just as coal 
was ingrained into the very fiber of Hugo 
Stinnes, so did steel become part and parcel 
of Krupp’s being. He began to experiment 
with metal, and after years of unremunera- 
tive effort which would have discouraged a 
less tenacious will he succeeded in manufac- 
turing a weldless steel tire for railway ve- 
hicles. The family fortune was reared upon 
this product. Hence the trade-mark of the 
Krupps to-day is made up of three tires 
linked together like leaves of clover. These 
tires became a mere detail in the Krupp 
business, for no sooner did Alfred have 
financial elbow room than he launched an 
extensive manufacture of guns which gave 
him the title of The Cannon King. He was 
the close friend of Bismarck and Von 
Moltke, and it was the Krupp gun that 
helped to defeat the French in the war that 
began in 1870. 

Alfred Krupp was the father of the 
widely known welfare movement which has 
made Essen a model industrial community. 
Upon his death in 1887 he was succeeded 
by his only son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp, 
who lived only forty-eight years. The lat- 
ter was a vital agency in creating the Ger- 
man Navy, for one of his first outstanding 
undertakings was the purchase of the 
Germania Shipyards at Kiel, which are still 
owned by the firm. 

Many of the plates, guns and turrets of 
the mighty German armada that so igno- 
miniously surrendered to Earl Beatty after 
the armistice, and that are now rusting 
under the waters of Scapa Flow, came from 
the Krupp works. 

With the death of Friedrich Alfred 
Krupp in 1902 came an innovation in the 
control of the famous business. He left no 
sons, and the stewardship of the immense 
establishment passed to his oldest daugh- 
ter, Bertha, who overnight became the 
richest woman of Europe and possibly the 
wealthiest in the world. She was then a 
minor. What had been up to that time a 
private business was converted into a joint 
stock company. Since her mother and 
younger sister had been amply provided 
for, all the shares but four passed into the 
control of the fortunate young female, who 
was at once dubbed The Cannon Princess. 
Before the war her yearly income was esti- 
mated to be considerably more than $5,- 
000,000, which exceeded that of the Kaiser. 
The huge war profits of the Krupps gave 
her what was probably the biggest single 
income on the Continent, and it has not 
been much impaired since peace. 

With this prelude we can enter the Krupp 
domain, whose 750 acres—two-thirds of 
which are under roof—sprawl all over 
Essen. The street-car lines run between 
some of the shops. In the center stands 
the administration building, with an im- 
posing tower that commands the country- 
side. Here are located the offices. In the 
marble-lined hall, where stands a bronze 
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statue of Alfred Krupp, is an immense map 
of the works painted on wood. It shows 
the growth of the concern, and what is par- 
ticularly important, the evolution of the 
business from war to peace work. It is 
made possible by the use of colors and is an 
admirable example of the way the Ger- 
mans graphically visualize their industry. 

The first shop that I visited was inti- 
mately associated with the vanished glory 
of Germany. Here was rolled the armor 
plate for the navy that was once the 
Kaiser’s pride. It is a vast rolling mill with 
many open-hearth furnaces. Instead of 
armor plate it is producing locomotive 
parts. Directly alongside stands another 
immense structure which will always be 
linked with one of the spectacular German 
failures of the war. In it were made the 
famous long-range guns that began to shell 
Paris during the German offensive of 
March, 1918, and which will be known for 
all time as the Big Berthas. Needless to 
say, they were named in honor of the mis- 
tress of Krupp’s. 

They provided a lot of noise, as I can well 
attest, but they did little more, because the 
French capital remained calm and almost 
unscathed under the bombardment. The 
equipment that fashioned the Big Berthas 
is now dedicated to the repairing of loco- 
motives. 

Most of the old gun plants that I saw are 
given over to the making of railway equip- 
ment. The largest, covering twenty acres, 
which produced howitzers and field artil- 
lery, is now turning out an eighty-ton loco- 
motive every day. It also makes from 
eight to ten freight cars of twenty tons 
each every twenty-four hours. Earlier in 
this article I pointed out that German in- 
dustry was bearing down heavily on this 
type of product, and nowhere is it more 
manifest than at Essen. 

The home demand alone is great, because 
the Germans had to surrender a large num- 
ber of their locomotives and cars to France 
and Belgium. 

I could devote a whole article to an ex- 
planation of the extraordinary transition 
that I observed in the Krupp works. There 
is only space left to indicate a few other 
striking changes. In the old gun-carriage 
plant, for example, the Krupps are now 
making five-ton motor trucks and a popular- 
priced motorcycle called a scooter. It 
weighs only ninety pounds and carries 
enough petrol for a forty-mile run. At the 
time of my visit it was being delivered to 
the buyer at 8300 marks, which in Amer- 
ican money then amounted to about $110. 
The Germans everywhere are turning out 
an immense amount of motor equipment, 
much of which will be used for export. In 
this same gun-carriage plant are being 
made fire engines, street-cleaning trucks 
and garbage wagons. 

If you want to get a line on the growth 
of the German dye industry you have only 
to take a look at the Krupp shop that for- 
merly made gun turrets for battleships. At 
the time of my visit it was almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the manufacture of im- 
mense tubes—they looked like locomotive 
boilers—for the well-known Badische Dye 
Works. This was before the terrible explo- 
sion at Oppau, which wiped out a great 
part of their plant. Not only Krupp’s but 
many other factories will be taxed to renew 
the destroyed machinery. 


Munitions Still Made 


During the war the Krupps produced an 
avalanche of shells. Ten structures were 
devoted to this purpose. To-day they are 
dedicated to manifold uses. The shell- 
turning branch will illustrate. It is making 
agricultural machinery. Here you find the 
Krupps getting ready for the economic in- 
vasion of Russia. 

Typical of the evolution at Essen is the 
conversion of the shop that once made 
antiaircraft guns into a factory for the pro- 
duction .of cash registers, typewriters and 
adding machines. 

Impressive as is this spectacle—and ex- 
ternally it would make the heart of a pacifist 
leap with joy—the Krupps have not aban- 
doned the making of munitions. My guide 
was very careful not to lead me into half a 
dozen imposing structures that resounded 
with activity, and I am convinced that 
they constitute the munitions section. 

One evidence that the Krupps still count 
on war as a first aid to future expansion is 
shown by the somewhat startling fact that 
since July 1, 1920, the United States Patent 
Office at Washington has issued to them 
exactly 201 patents pertaining to ordnance. 
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In calling the attention of Vice President 
Coolidge to these patents Secretary of War 
Weeks made the following statement in his 
letter: 

It seems to me significant that out of twelve 
patents selected at random from the above- 
mentioned 201, eight pertain to railroad ar 
tillery and embody many of the principles of 
our own railroad artillery. In view of the cir- 
cumstances, feel constrained to bring the 
matter to your attention for such action as you 
shall deem desirable in the interests of the 
United States. 


The secretary suggested that legislation 
be enacted to correct this evil. He made 
the excellent suggestion that the operation 
of all foreign patents be deferred for at 
least three years, so as ‘“‘to forestall a con- 
dition arising similar to that relating to 
the dye industry at the beginning of the 
late war, wherein the Germans, through 
their patent activities in this country, had 
practically eliminated American manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs because of the protec- 
tion received by their American patents.” 

The managing director of the Krupp 
establishment is Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt. As 
such, he holds the premier executive indus- 
trial post of Germany. He is tall, lean, pre- 
cise and looks more like a colle ge professor 
than the steward of what is in many re- 
spects the most powerful organization of 
its kind in Europe. I lunched with him at 
the Essener Hof, and he told me about the 
organization of the business. Exclusive of 
Doctor Krupp von Bohlen, there are eleven 
directors at Essen. Unlike the members of 
an American board, each is head of a de- 
partment and supreme in his field. This is 
true of most German corporations. 


Close Bargaining 


Doctor Wiedfeldt was the hero of one of 
the most amusing episodes in German in- 
dustry since the war. It happened in 
March, 1920, and was coincident with the 
Kapp fiasco, an abortive reactionary at- 
tempt to overthrow the republican govern- 
ment at Berlin. The communists, who 
were fairly well organized then, seized the 
moment to try to paralyze production with 
the calling of a general strike. An army of 
several thousandarmed Bolshevistsmarched 
on Essen, determined to put the Krupps 
out of business. The ringleader called on 
Wiedfeldt and demanded 100,000,000 
marks,as the price of safety. He said, ‘‘ We 
hear your firm is worth 1,000,000,000 marks, 
and you won’t miss “ tenth of that.’ 

‘But it is all in the form of credit,’’ re- 
plied the director. 

It was with great difficulty that the 
marauder was made to comprehend the 
difference between credit and cash. He 
finally accepted a gift of 5000 seaion in real 
money and ten cases of wine for his asso- 
ciates. Wiedfeldt prolonged the parley 
until the arrival of a platoon of a new Ger- 
man constabulary who are called safety 
police. They dispersed the uplifters after 
shooting half a dozen of them. 

Just about this time Krupp’s brought 
about anothe: picturesque innovation in 
industrial life. Following the general strike, 
most of the banks in Germany shut down 
as a precautionary measure and it was im- 
possible to get considerable sums of cash. 
The Krupps needed a large amount to meet 
the pay rolls, so they took the law into 
their own hands and printed 20,000,000 
marks on the ground. They have a com- 
pletely equipped printing « establishment 
they engrave all their own securities—and 
the funds were available in exactly forty- 
eight hours. An arrangement was made 
with all the Essen shopkeepers to accept 
the emergency bills pending the reopening 
of the regular banking institutions, when 
they were exchanged. Of course, some of 
this homemade currency wandered far 
afield. It is a commentary on the legiti- 
mate circulation of the period that these 
Krupp notes ranked higher in Holland 
than the Reich mark. The Dutch appar- 
ently had more confidence in the Krupp 
industry than in the German Government. 

Sum up German industry, and particu- 
larly that part which relates to iron and 
steel—other phases, including labor, will be 
dealt with in succeeding articles—and you 
find a marked revival despite the coal crisis 
and the fall of the mark. The metal output 
remains the prop of Teutonic prosperity, 
and it will be a tremendous factor in re- 
habilitating the export trade. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the Euro 
pean economic and political situation. The next 
will be devoted to German Trade and Shipping 
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carelessly in circular brown masses over her 
entire head. She let her hands gather run- 
ning little harmonies from the keyboard; 
then, without prelude, she crashed out a 
careless chord and sang K-K-K-Katy. Such 
a singing! Genius and technic escaped on 
a frolic. 

The young officer stretched himself out 
enjoyably; this was something like. Be- 
fore the riot of ragtime the brooding heavi- 
ness of the room retreated into oblivion. 
Diane sang both verses and he whistled the 
chorus with her. Without waiting for com- 
ment she struck the first chords of anothe or 
popular war song, but Monsieur Grenia’s 
voice arrested her. Its peculiar carrying 
quality brought it to them as clearly and 
softly as if he stood beside the piano. 

““Confounded old serpent!’’ Lane in- 
wardly cursed. 

‘Father suggests you have another glass 
of cognac,’’ Diane made pleasant transla- 
tion; though she explained with a little 
smile as she poured the yellow liquor: 
‘Father suffers when I sing this kind of 
music. I have other songs you may like.” 

She sang two little English songs; then 
abruptly closing the piano she blew out the 
candle and swung about on the bench, 
facing him. 

‘Thank you,” he said, his young face 
very likable as he smiled his gratitude. “I 
tell you, it’s been just wonderful to hear 
you sing after—after—well, we've been 
roughing it, you know. But don’t you 
isn’t your voice unusual?” 

She translated this quickly in a pleased 
manner, and her father grunted. 

‘*Perhaps. Those who love me, say so. 
Your colonel’’—she pronounced it col-o- 
nell—‘‘is very handsome, is he not?”’ 

“What?” He laughed outright. ‘‘ Well 
trust a French girl’s mind never to be very 
far off from handsome men. But don’t 
build any hopes on Colonel Rodgers. He’s 
the abs olutely invulnerable husband of the 
A. E. F 
She followed this difficult description 
with wrinkled brows, and nodded. 

‘Yes, I know it is so. I met him at a 
ball in Luxemburg City, but to-day when 
I passed him here on Grande Rue he did not 
know me. I am not beautiful, but people 
do not forget me—so I am anxious to know 
your colonel.” 

‘It won't do you any good,” he said 
hortly, wondering at such unartful frank- 
ness. ‘“‘Can’t you be satisfied to choose 
from a hundred or so eligibles?” 

Her straight gaze rebuked him. 

“T want not = choose him, but to know 
him, because he is so honorable a man. We 
hear always such things of the American 

He flushed. 

“Oh, L see. Well, you'll probably know 
him, all right. It looks as if we’re stuck 
here for the rest of our lives, unless the 
peace delegates get sick of Paris.” 

‘You hate it here so much?’ 

“Oh, you know; I don’t hate this very 
spot. Quite the contrary.’”’ He gestured ex 
travagantly. ‘‘But—well, we didn’t come 
over here to live, you know.” 

“Perhaps you, too, have a wife?’”’ The 
real question lay under the words—she was 
asking brazenly if he were an eligible. It 
irritated him. He answered only her words. 

““No, I haven’t a wife, but I'll be A. W. 
QO. L. toot sweet when orders come to go 
home.” 

She laughed a little and repeated this 
to her father, who replied in soft concur- 
ring gutturals. 

‘Father says the hardest time for the 
Americans is yet to come--the waiting. 
He says it is too young a country to be 
patient.” 

Captain Lane would have argued this, 
but that he became suddenly aware of 

Monsieur Grenia standing silently by the 
table, and he surmised that this was an 
opportune moment for saying good night. 
This time it was Monsieur who offered his 
hand, and Lane was surprised at its almost 
clutching grip, while his daughter trans- 
lated his stiffly polite good night. Diane 
went down to the gate with him and asked 
him to come again. 

“‘T like you so greatly,”’ she said, having 
locked him outside the gate. 

“Thank you,” he replied gravely. Her 
outspokenness afflicted him with overpow- 
ering stupidity. ‘‘Is—is it the custom here 
to say exactly what you think? Because 


if it is I might surprise you, too, now that 
you’ve got me safely locked out.” 
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“Indeed, it is 


I only say what 


“Oh, no,” she laughed. 
very far from the custom. 
I think because I am stupid, father say 
He says only fools shout the truth when it 
is not necessary. But I cannot help it; 
he knows I cannot.’’ She shivered in the 
bright, chilly moonlight. ‘‘ My mother died 
because she told the truth.” 

Lane shivered, too, though he was not 
cold. There was something uncanny about 
her simplicity and about the peculiar ap- 
plication of her father’s words. He had 
been trying to speak of Betty; but, after all, 
was it necessary to shout the truth? He 

was relieved that his visit was at an end, 
but yet he stood there by the gate, looking 
at her. She seemed so little, and she stood 
so still. Where were his words? 

“Good night, Capitan Lane. 
well,”’ she said. 

He re vive od abruptly at the sound of her 
Miss Grenia. I've 


Dream 


voice. ‘‘Good night, 
had an awfully nice evening. See you to- 
morrow.” 


That night when he wrote to Betty he 
described the regiment’s new quarters at 
great length, inclosing several postcards of 
Anyange. And he wrote: 

I've just made the acquaintance of the queer 
est girl I ever saw. Her father seems to be the 
big gun of the town. I went over to talk busi- 
ness with her father and she entertained me. 
You'd have laughed to have seen me. I never 
felt so green in my life. These girls over here 
size you up the way mother used to figure out 
those tissue-paper patterns, and then they de 
cide whether to make you up into a slave, lover 
or husband. I think I was pretty high in the 
scale with this girl. I wish I could describe her 
to you. She wears about a hundred thousand 
keys, that jingle, and she can certainly sing. She 
can talk English too. Oh, Betty, will I ever, ever 
get hometo you? Why don’t you send me some 
more pictures? This ordinary little flirt of a 
girl made me mad—just to oie I uldn’ 
spend the evening with as wn be vutifu | girl 
instead of wasting it on her. id oh, Lord—} 
father! 


He went to bed before he finished the 

letter, but he could not sleep. The words 
he had written about Diane kept repeating 
themselves in his mind and barred him 
from rest. Finally he got up, threw the 
cattered sheets of paper into the shallow 
fireplace and lit them. They burned smol- 
deringly. And he got into bed ind went to 
sleep. In the morning, dressing, he puzzled 
over what he had done. 

““Now what made me do that?” he mum- 
bled to himself, staring at the black burned 
sheets in the grate. ‘‘Confound that girl, 
anyhow!” 

After breakfast the colone l returned him 
promptly to talk affairs with Monsieur 
Grenia, and undo the bargaining he had 
done the night before. Again the three of 
them sat at the round table, Diane me 
chanically translating, while hereyes frankly 
avowed her gladness of his presence. Again 
she went down with him to the gate 

‘Do you still like me so greatly?’’ he 
asked unwillingly. 

‘More, I think. 
fresh in day aoe. “g 

‘I’m fresh, all rignt. Here 
I come and hear you sing this afte rnoon 

“But surely. Brion will be here. You 
will like him.” 

“Oh, Isay! I think he’s been away from 
Cologne long enough.” 

He left her laughing, but even while he 
enjoyed her he thought that she laughed 
now merely to attract him— because he had 
complimented her when she had _ fir 
laughed. He went to his billet and wrot« 
to Betty—a long letter full of yearning, but 
he did not mention Diane. That afternoor 
found him at the Grenia maison, where he 
met Brion Winfield. He noticed that Diane 
had the same frank, free, often flattering 
manner toward this other man that she 
had extended to him, and he was rather 
relieved to feel that she was no doubt 
bound to this strange cousin whose only 
English attributes seemed to be an accent 
and an enviable war record. He felt at 
once that Brion Winfield did not like hin 

He said as much to Diane a few da) 
later, and she solemnly assented: ‘Mai 
out. He thinks of course that I am—what 
do you say?—crazy about you.” 

They were standing together in the hall 
he was on his way home. 

And are you?” he asked in a thick, low 
voice 

“You know well that I am,” she whis- 


pered 


You seem so clean sO 


’s proof. May 


In the long silence of that first kiss Bruce 
Lane could not distinguish whether the 
white ecstasy which thrilled him was hatred 
or love. He put her out of his arms and 
went away silently —st ipidly. 

For the next few weeks this strange con- 
fusion bent his will to its bewilderment. He 
hated Diane bitterly; he held her con 
temptuously in his thoughts—when he was 
away from her. But, as with the letter, he 
could find no rest until he cleaned his mind 
of everything except a dull acceptance of 
her charm for him. The days held a strange, 
spiritual suff as if some dominant 
force in Diane’s nature drew his soul to 
planes of her own knowledge, leaving his 
mind troubled and afraid while his heart 
reveled in ecstasy. 

He was driven to compromise with his 
conscience by saying: “‘Why confide this 
unworthy thing to Betty? Or why share 
Betty with this girl who has had perhaps a 
hundred lovers and who will forget me 
when I am out of her sight?” 

It seemed incredible that the other men 
hould not notice this thing that was so 
great a matter to him. To them his associa- 
tion with Diane was no different from their 
own. Many of the officers had now met her 
and were loud in their hearty, careless ap- 
proval of her. Major Holmes, a quiet older 
man and greatly trusted by the men, openly 
admitted in his quiet way a very sincere ad- 
miration for her. It was he on whom the 
friendly joking fell. It became an unfailing 
table topic at staff officers’ mess as to which 
one of the men would be successful in elud- 
ing the taciturn chaperonage of Monsieur 
Grenia when calling on Diane. 

Lane did not divulge his supremacy. The 
constant and obvious self-effacement of 
Diane's father during his calls had become 
vaguely disquieting. When, endowed with 
the colonel’s limousine and congratulated 
by his brother officers, he escorted Diane to 
the Second Army Bal! at Nancy, Monsieur 
Grenia dignifiedly placing himself outside 
with the chauffeur, Diane explained her 
father’s action guilelessly: 

“Father asks me to tell you that it is his 
pleasure to ride where he may better enjoy 
the road we have not traveled then ince 
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the commencement of the war. They are like 
new. Do you not think he Is very } ind 
leaving ‘alw i together? 

aa y have him well trained,” he 


1 
‘It is not 1. He has never been so ) 
kind before.”” Even above the pleasure of 
her sweet young lips he resented her frank 
appropriation of him 
Out ahead of them stretched the straight 
vad between two columns of naked trees 
om whose branches an occasional rag of 
flage still fluttered Lane 
is road in war days as a 
slowly crawling serpent of camions, can- 
non and great groaning trucks--when hi 
only personal thought in life had centered 
in Betty's last letter hidden against his 
Now the road was a long ribbon of 
emptiness unrolling its smooth length ir 
the moonlit night, and any thought of 
Betty belonged not on it 
Diane, snuggling as naturally as a kitten 
and on in her own 
iscinating fashion —little scraps of chatter 
touching many thing the romance of an 
old ruined chateau they passed, 
in Vienna, how much he liked Corporal 
i the driver, and how funny she 


attered camou 





remembered t 
breast 


beside him, talked on 
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a concert 


he was, were most American girls 
Y. M. ¢ A. women she had seer 
ne, what kind of ime dc 
q Peacene d her Mid like to 
The mention of American gir] 

had brought Betty to his mind. 

“Oh, it is all my own,” she said with a 
pl ased little laugh **Many peo le like it 
I make it from the yellow water lilies tha 








grow in our forest I love water lilies. No 
one else | i it. It is as much my 
own a is the I make up for you.’ 
“B the e mine,” he argued 
Ni ly their singing,”’ she said; and 
fter a ill silence added: “If the per 
fume is for someone you very much love 


vill send them 
Lane winced 
‘No,” he said shortly “There are lot 
of other kinds that will do just as well. It 
part of you and belongs here with you 
Oh, Diane—what is it about you? I dor 
want to share you in any way—with any- 
body. I hope there’s not a soul I know at 
1 all to myself.”’ 


a phial of 
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‘There are to be many beautiful girls 
there— many who have never been allowed 
to go to other American balls. Brion tele- 
phoned me from Metz this morning. You 
wil ll be glad to share me.” 

‘That cousin of yours seems to keep in 
pretty close touch with you. Isn’t he jeal 
ous 

‘Mais out; nee la 
be gged that we marry 

“Well, are you going to marry him?” 

“You joke,” she iid slowly, her eyes 
my stified 

There were times lik e this when it seemed 
incredible that Di: heart was one of 
coquetry. He deci ided simply and deci- 
very aa it she must know about Betty. He 
to ith her hands tightly and began to 

ell 1 eT 

‘Diane, you know I've loved you since 
the minute I set eyes on you—I couldn't 
help Me But I could have " He was 
stumbling, thinking ahead. She pulled her 
hand from his and put a soft little palm 
over his mouth 

““No, no, Bruce. Don’t say it now,’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Wait until after the ball. I 
want not to have to talk to many people 
I want only a long, long 
silence, after, with only ourselves, perhaps 
in the forest.”’ 

After an instant’s blank bewilderment he 
realized that she hz ad thought he had been 
about to ask her to marry him. He leaned 
back, miserably undetermined, her warm 
fragrant hand still pressed against his lips. 

“Do you not think it will be more beau- 
tiful to remember —if we wait?” 

He stared at her glowing, girlish face, 
witchlike in its whimsical seriousness, ‘an 
was glad to put off the difficulty of tellin 
her until after she had had the pleasure at 
the ball. The evening held nothing for him 
except apy rrehension 

Brion Winfie : was the first man he rec- 
ognized in the ballroom. Winfield bowed 

tifly and walked away. Looking about 
him Lane saw immediately that this was 
he most pretentious affair of its kind he 
attended. It was the women who 
gave the place its atmosphere—they were 
different from those he had met at previous 

' functions, their gentler breeding 
evidenced by some intangible mystery of 
the way they wore their gowns, by their 
vell-held heads and pretty laughter. Older 
women, black gowned and with remem- 


m seventeen he has 


after you tell me 


‘ 


had ever 





bering eye it together at the far end of 
the room chatting with polite young offi- 
ers, variously uniformed 


Seeing them Lane wondered about Di- 
ane’s mother, who had died for telling the 
truth. He was thinking how queer it was 
that he had never asked Diane what she 
had meant about her mother, when she 
ame out from the dressing rooms to join 
m 1e struck him suddenly as being 

vorly gowned and ordinary—‘ dowdy,” 
1e thought He was ashamed of her. He 
iw a number of friends there whom he 
I knov ghting days, most of 
hem promenading with radiant girls who 
ne Diane He wondered 
juickly and shamedly if he could avoid 
troducing Diane to them as the girl he 


had chose escort. When she reached 
his side and took his arm her unconscious 
air of ay priation irritated him almost to 
the point of jerking away from her 


You should have come to meet me at 
the door,’ she apprised him. “It is the 


ner of gentlemen here.” This gentle 

ike reversed his humiliation so sharply 
that he kept stupid! lent 

Do not mind,’ he pardoned him; 

1 have played very little in society, 

k I will explain you things.” 


he exclaimed indignantly, 
tanding away from her and furiously red 


If | bud as all that I'll disappear. 
Your Brion can see that you are driven 
In her astonishment she looked like 

Br-uce you serious? Are you a 


hild? When people love they Say 
heir thoughts to each other. Then they 

happy People will think us quite 
tanding here.”’” He felt the con- 
tenderness of her gaze as tangibly 
f acing him and touching 
ingry eyes with her lips. He gave a 


ish, shaken laugh 

No, I guess I'm not serious.” Then, 

ntrollably, “Diane! Why in the name 
f heaven did 1 pick me out to love?” 








Her answer, so simply and carelessly 
given, turned him cold. 
“I did not choose you. 
you have realized that.” 
She was looking about the gay room with 
comprehending eyes, her hand again on his 
arm. Two substantial American girls, both 
“over twenty-five” and both in uniform, 
lent an air of stability to one laughing 
group. Diane stared an instant wistfully. 
F li me, Bruce, will it be so very hard 


> 


God did. Surely 


to be like American girls? 
A vision of Betty blurred his eyes. 
you want to be like one?” he evaded. 
‘They are so fine,” she said thought- 
fuliy, watching the two women. 
As always, her presence had quickly con- 
quered any feeling except desire for her, 
ind he was no longer ashamed of her, 
though in spite of himself he wished she 
looked more like the women whom his 
friends had with them. Diane had added 
no embellishing touches for the night’s ball. 
Her hair was done just as usual— was even 
a little mussed. Her cheeks were free from 
rouge or powder, and she was as little 
dressed up in her straight pale green gown 
of chiffon as she was every day in her dark 
ilk stips. It, too, was girdled, Egyptian 
fashion, by a queer metal belt that likened 
the key chain. 
The music st 


“Do 


arted. Diane listened, her 


head slightly turned, like a bird hearing a 
call from its mate. Then she said breath- 
lessly: ““Ah-h, the orchestra know music. 


We shall have joy. 

A waltz, soft and languorous as flower 
fragrance, lifted subtly above the laughter 
and voices. Couples gathered on the floor. 
Diane was in his arms. His qualms that 
she might not dance well withered to dis- 
comfort at his own inaptitude. He was 
heavy, she was thistledown. Because of 
her rhythm he danced as he had never 
known it was possible to dance, his feet ex- 
ploring new steps, breathless pauses, daring 
slides. 

Orfée Diane whispered: “Do you not 
think dancing must be a part of love?’”’ 

To answer he bent his head until his lips 
touched her faintiy fragrant hair, and as he 
straightened, his eyes were flung an in- 
stant’s furious challenge from the gaze of 
the tall, Latin-faced Englishman, Brion 
Winfield. 

The music had searcely stopped when 
Winfield was at their side to claim Diane. 
The men exchanged a few meaningless re- 
marks, Lane feeling chilled by the other’s 
cold aversion. As they stood there to- 
gether he was surprised at the number of 
people who came up to greet Diane. She 
had never spoken of her life outside An- 
yange, and he had somehow gathered the 
impression that her life had been similar to 
that of any young girl at home who lived 
in so small a town as Anyange. 

4 young British officer and a brightly 
kilted “lady from hell” rushed up in high 
good spirits at finding Diane the unforget- 
able again, exclaiming about house parties 
in Londen and their rare luck at seeing her 
onee more. In the midst of their reminis- 
cences they were elbowed aside by an effu- 

ive Italian and two laughing olive-skinned 

‘auties. Others came. Lane felt acutely 
neonsequential before the indifference of 
these people to his presence, and he would 
have edged out of the circle but that Diane 
held him with her eyes, introducing him to 
each one and subtly covering his awkward- 
nesses with watchful little remarks. Their 
talk, to his confused ears, was like audi- 
ble confetti~a colorful shower of many 
tongues—and he was hugely relieved when 
he was rescued by Lieutenant Bouchon, 
who had been liaison officer of his regiment. 

Bouchon chatted about regimental skir- 
mishes they had known together, and when 
the music for the next dance began Bouchon 
left him with a smiling “Ah, Monsieur 
Capitan, I envy you the interest of Made- 
moiselle Grenia. She is a rare flower—like 
no other.” 

All through the evening Lane appro- 
priated Diane for every second dance, un- 
der envious eyes, from all sorts of groups 
and discussions. His annoyance at her 
manner of possessing him changed to a 
huge boyish pride of being her escort. 

Then, when he went to claim a dance, 
she was gone. Bouchon met him in a door- 
way and told him that Diane was singing 
for some friends in the music room off the 
east balcony. He led him up another flight 
of stairs and through narrow dark passages. 
The instant he entered the room and saw 
Diane he knew that she had somehow 
learned of Betty. She stood between a tall 
cabinet and the piano, seeming to crouch 
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against the tapestried wall of the beautiful, 
softly lighted room. Her face was lumi- 
nous with pallor above her pale green gown. 
If she saw him in the doorway she gave no 
sign; her eyes looked at nothing. Lane 
cast a furtive glance about him for her 
father, but Monsieur Grenia was not there. 
Brion Winfield’s eyes caught his glance and 
fastened upon him fiercely. On all the 
faces of the queerly assorted assemblage 
was a catein teedaatien. 

“She is an arteest—an arteest,”” whis- 
pered Lieutenant Bouchon reverently. 

The Italian pianist tossed back his mane 
of hair and drew from the piano a long wail- 
ing chord. All normality left Lane. The 

Middle Western university functions, which 
chiefly constituted his social experience, 
had given him no receptiveness for an affair 
of this kind. He suffered while Diane sang, 
but from no tangible emotion. After that 
first strange chord the music went careering 
off into furious staccato harmonies, like 
darting insects in the sun; and Diane’s 
song was the limpid sunshine where they 
played. It was triumphant gayety drawn 
by sheer courage from bewildered pain. 

In the quivering silence that followed 
Lane escaped and waited for her in the cor- 
ridor at the foot of the second stairs, smok- 
ing, trying not to think. 

After a little time she came down, es- 
corted by the pianist and the “lady from 
hell,” her face pale but her lips smiling. 
Lane watched her tell them good-by, ac- 
cepting the stoic’s impressive farewell and 
the vivid Latin’s effusive kissing of her 
hands. She did not glance at Lane. When 
she came from the dressing room, wrapped 
in her big coat, and hurrying, as if she were 
afraid of being detained, Lane went quickly 
to meet her. 

“Oh, Diane, 
miserable voice. 

Tears came into her eyes but she gave 
him a twisted little smile and tucked her 
hand closely in his arm. They did not 
speak to her father, who was already in the 
car, an inarticulate bundled object beside 
the sleepy chauffeur. It seemed to Lane 
that they rode through infinite distance 
before she spoke. 

"Is it true, Bruce, that you have a sweet- 
heart to marry? i 

“Yes,” he said, adding after a hateful 
pause, ‘“‘tomarry.”’ He heard the trembling 
intake of her breath. ‘‘That—that was 
what I started to tell you when we were 
coming.” 

A little whimpered cry touched the silence, 
but she thrust it back in her throat. 

“You love her? I-—-I mean, now?” 

“Yes,” he said, helpless in his necessary 
brutality; “I’ve loved her ever since I was 
a kid. You—you love Winfield, don’t 
you?” She leaned forward to see him 
better. 

**Certainement,”” she said in a puzzled 
way, “but not—to marry him. Then all 
these days you have had no thought to 
marry me?” 

“No, Diane, I haven't,” he reiterated 
doggedly; and went on with rapid, blun- 
dering words: ‘‘There’s no use going on 
and making it worse. Nothing could make 
me break my word to Betty. I'll admit that 
I forget everything on earth except you 
when I’m with you. God knows why. I’ve 
fought against it, but I can’t help it. But 
when I’m away from youI can think clear. I 
know when I get home where I belong that 
this will pass away. 

“When you get home—where you be- 
long,” she repeated in a flat, unaccusing 
voice. “If I let you go my life will be 
nothing.” 

Fear leaped high in him at her uncon- 
scious surety of being able to hold him. 

‘It isn’t a question of your letting me 
go! Nothing can hold me, Diane! I know 
what a rotter I’ve been about this, but I'll 
do right now if it kills me!’”’ His emotion 
intensified; he was more and more aware 
of her power over him as he tried to fight it 
off. ‘There's no use, Diane, no use; I'll go 
back to Betty if I have to walk right 
through hell to do it. I tell you ——” 

He stopped, silenced by her gray little 
face and unflinching eyes. 

“Perhaps you would not have had to 
walk in hell—if you had told me of your 
Betty.” 

Her voice was clean of reproach; it held 
merely the stolid acceptance of unexpected 

ain. He brought her close to him, and 

eld her face to his and murmured broken, 
youthful confessions that struck her like 
sharp, glistening knives. 

“Oh, I know it, Diane, I know it. But 
Betty is so fine, so big; this whole mess is 


honey,” he said in a sick, 
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so unworthy of her. She—she seemed 
farther away from it all if you didn’t know 
about her. Then I kept thinking maybe 
I’d be ordered home. I didn’t really know 
how deep it was with you—until to-night. 
You’ve—you’ve had so many lovers.” 

“IT think it is that you understand 
neither yourself nor me,” she said in a dull, 
wondering voice. ‘I have had many lovers, 
but you alone have touched my heart.” 

He thought of her easily won, frankly 
given kisses. She must have felt his 
thought, for she uttered a short laugh that 
was the perfection of pain. 

“Over here,” she said, ‘“‘our lips are our 
slaves, but our hearts are our masters. We 
give our lips lightly perhaps, but we do not 
give our hearts. We obey them—they 
stand between us and our souls. With you 
I obeyed my heart. I made no pretenses.” 

“Oh, but, Diane, I can’t see why you 
love me! I’m not your sort. I don’t know 
a thing about music; I don’t know a thing 
about art; I never even heard of any of 
these world movements you all talked 
about to-night at white heat. I’m no mu- 
sician, no reformer, no poet. Why do you 
love me?” 

She turned away from him and stared 
out over the dawn-touched hills, that were 
pricked here and there with church spires 
of sleeping villages. 

“Are you trying to make yourself strong, 
or do you truly think that you do not love 
me?” she said. He hesitated, and tried to 
answer honestly. 

“It’s just as I’ve told you. When I am 
with you—you're, you're all there is. I’ve 
never dreamed there could be anything 
like it. I’ve laughed at other men when 
they’ve talked about things—like this. 
But stil), [ don’t believe I would have loved 
you if you hadn’t—well, sort of reached out 
and taken me. Why did you?” 

“If you do not know, how much less can 
I. I told you I thought it was God. All the 
men who have loved me before have filled 
me with unrest—have made me want to 
escape. But when your arms close around 
me I feel as contented as a water lily looks 
in its big green leaf—you remember those 
golden water lilies in the forest, all resting 
in their round leaves? No, you have never 
seen them. But that is how I feel. To you 
that seems very silly.” 

He had no words to answer, unskilled as 
he was in handling his emotions; he could 
only mutter, ‘Diane, honey; my little 
honey,” in a broken, boy ish way that made 
her lips quiver, though her eyes were burn- 
ing dry. For a long time they were silent. 
Then he asked her who had told her about 
Betty. 

“Lieutenant Bouchon; he asked only if 
I had seen pictures of your beautiful fian- 
cée. Oh, father should have seen me 
then.* He says always I have no pride, but 
1 found me a very big pride then. Only 
yesterday your orderly said to me on the 
rue, ‘See what I have for my old man.’ And 
there were many letters—all in such big, 
pretty handwriting. I thought nothing 
then; to-night I knew in one second as we 
danced. So I said to lieutenant that I had 
not seen her picture but that her hand- 
writing was beautiful too. Have you told 
her of me?” 


“No. I almost did, once. I tore the 
letter up. I will have to stop seeing you, 
Diane. That’s the only way.” 


She turned on him with her first touch of 
bitterness. 

“Yes! Stop to-morrow if it is that you 
can. You well know you cannot stop- 
until I will it. Stop to-morrow—and short 
will be the time until my father kills you.” 

‘Huh? What do you mean?” he said; 
but still he did not put her out of his arms. 

“Just as I say. My father knows that 
I love you—that I have thought only to 
marry you. He feels even my thoughts. 
Unless I have time to make strong my 
pretense that I no longer love you—to pre- 
tend I am wearied of you—it is true he will 
kill you.” 

The car was heavy with the dullness of 
her surety. By the greatest effort Lane 
spoke quietly. 

“Oh, Diane, don’t be ridiculous. We've 
got enough to worry about without bother- 
ing over your father. 1 wish to the Lord, 
though, that he hadn’t taken such a con- 
founded fancy to me.” 

A hysterical laugh shattered through her 
lips; she spoke in quick breaths, her words 
failing to follow her fast thoughts, and 
stumbling. 

‘Oh, you are a fool! My father hates 
you; hates you as he hates death. He has 
feigned graciousness when he despised 
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you—because he knows I love you. He 
thought perhaps I would be safe with you. 
He loves Brion as his own son, more per- 
haps, but he feared me to marry, as my 
mother did, without love. I cannot help 
but be true—like my mother. When my 
mother found her true love she went to him. 
So—so my father killed her. He feared if 
he made me marry Brion it might be the 
same with me. That is why he determined 
you should marry me, when he saw I 
wanted you. Ah-h, you little know my 
father. Should she suspect he would live 
only to kill you.’ 

Lane had learned not to be scornful of 
her simplicities. Through the frosty glass 
partition the slender back of Monsieur 
Grenia seemed suddenly Satanic in its 
outlines. 

‘My God, Diane, you mean to tell me 
he actually killed your mother, and nothing 
was done to him?” 

“Hush! Have care!’”’ Her features 
twisted nervously under his aghast scrutiny 
“You know I tell not lies. Naturellement 
the world does not know he killed her.” 

He managed to bring out a fairly uncon- 
cerned ‘‘ Well, I must say he always gives 
me a creepy fee ling, but don’t worry. The 
old United States Army isn’t exactly fur 
nishing targets for temperamental father 
to shoot at. 

She clutched his hand in her ¢ ‘old fingers 
her nails cutting into his flesh. “You are a 
fool to jest. I pray you, Bruce, if he hears of 
this before—before I have time to deceive 
him, tell him you are giving her up for me 
Promise it me. Promise!” 

“‘No—I am not—afraid—of him—at 
all,” he jerked out as if he were making 
rhythms. 

“You will not promise because you think 
I try to hold you that way—to trap you? 
Are you then so great a fool? Look at me 
look deep. You know well that I can keep 
you from your Betty if I will to do it.” 
She shrank away from the feeling that 
filled his eyes at her passionate threat. 

“No, you need not fear. I shall not keep 
you against what you think is right. I can 
better lose you than my belief in you. It is 
only for you, not for me, that I ask you to 
say this false thing to my father if it should 
become necessary. You promise?” 

‘*No,” he said. 

He held her close in his arms and tried in 
a blundering, confused way to explain to her 
why he could not premise. His love for her 
was a devouring enemy, but even in his tor- 
ment he held his strange fidelity to Betts 
above its ravages. 

All the way home spent itself so. When 
they reached Anyange, Diane’s father un- 
locked the great gate and handed Diane 
inside before him. In the gray cold light of 
the dawn Lane saw that Diane was watch- 
ing him narrowly, her eyes burning with 
apprehension. But Grenia gave his hand to 
Lane with unusual graciousness, pressing 
it, and speaking to his daughter over his 
shoulder. She translated instantly, her 
words clothed in tired, matter-of-fact cour- 
tesy: “‘Father says to express our pleasure 
for the evening, and our regret that at these 
charming affairs you cannot have with you 
your beautiful fiancée of whom Lieutenant 
Bouchon told him.” 

Lane laughed from sheer surprise. 

‘Tell him that my pleasure to-night in 
your company can accept no regret. Good 
night.”” 

He heard her translating this as he closed 
the car door. 

All the next day he felt a buoyancy of 
release. Diane’s apprehensions about her 
father seemed absurd. He encouraged him- 
self to feel that she had now done her ut- 
mest to hold him—and had failed. The 
clean, canny sunshine was a bravening 
thing. The mail brought a sheaf of letters 
from Betty and each time that he reread 
them an added strength of decision ar- 
mored him against the call to his heart 
which he knew would come with the eve- 
ning loneliness. 

The call came. He wanted Diane. Why 
had she neither telephoned to headquarters 
nor walked on the rue all day? He told 
himself it was merely her cleverness—that 
she was a coquette, knowing her silence 
would chafe his eagerness to see her. 

While he was still brave in his bitterness 
against her his orderly brought him a small 
sealed note: 


Dear Bruce: I regret that I must ask that 
you and Major Holmes do not call this evening 
parceque (I can never remember your word for 
that) Brion and other friends of my father are 
here inattendu to talk affairs. DIANE. 


(Continued on Page 44 
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New Series Maxwell 


Eager to see the New Series of 
the good Maxwell, literally tens of 
thousands of people have crowded 
the Maxwell salesrooms during 


the last two months. 


No em- 


phasis we might lay upon the un- 
usual elements of value incorpo- 
rated in these cars, can compare 
with the enthusiastic recognition 
they are receiving everywhere. 


Elements of Unusual Value in The New Series Good Maxwell Roadste) 


Larger, handsome radiator and hood. Drum 
type head lamps, nickel trimmed. Non-glare 
lenses. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; 3i x 4 
inch, straight side 
Disc stecl wheels, demountable at hub and 
rim, or wood artillery wheels, optional 
without extra cost 


Unusually long springs promote comfort, 
tire economy, roadability 


Maxwell 


Touring Cars 


Mechanism more simple and more acces 


sible. Alemite chassis lubrication 


Reai leather upholstery; Turkish cushior 
Back cushion springs of new and speciai 
design, extremely comfortable Adult-siz« 
seat, deep and wide and roomy 

Side curtains open with doors. Plate glass 


window in rear curtain 


Car is lower, without sacrificing headroo 
Greater comfort, smarter appearance 


m 


Rubber weather strip in bottom of wind 
shield closes against metal weather strip in 
cowl, making water-tight, leak-proof joint 
No windshield inside drip in driving rain 
New steering comfort— wheel so placed that 
driver's hands reach it naturally, without 
stretching 

Clutch and brake action, steering and gear 
shifting, made remarkably easy 

Handsome and accessible instrument board 
Best switches. Motor-driven electric horn 


Motor Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Maxwell Motor Company of Canad Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Sedans 


Roadsters 


“The Good 


Coupes 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

He had forgotten that he and the doctor 
were calling that night, ostensibly to teach 
Monsieur the game of cribbage. He went 
across to Major Holmes’ room, which over- 
looked the side garden of the Grenia house, 
to deliver Diane’s message. 

“Humph. That Grenia’s certainly a 
weird old crab,” said the doctor. ‘I felt just 
in the humor to hear Diane sing to-night.” 

“Well, I’m sort of glad not to go,” Lane 
told him. “Sometimes I think she’s just as 
queer as he is. If I see too much of her she 
gets on my nerves. - 

‘That so?” said the major. - think 
she’s an unusually fine girl, though.” 

“Oh, yes”; Lane’s voice intimated an 
extravagant disinterest. ‘‘ But none of them 
compare with the girls at home.” He felt 
moved to read parts of Betty’s last letters 
to the older man and to show him some 
new pictures of her, While he was doing 
this they heard, faintly, a gay French song 
and the laughter of men anc applause. 
Lane put Betty’s letters away hastily. 

“T was talking—or trying to—to Grenia 
on the street to-day. He tells me Diane is 
to marry this British officer who sticks 
around so much,’ Major Holmes said. 

“They've been engaged since she was 
seventeen, I think she said,”” Lane answered 
without looking up. “I guess she can’t be 
very crazy about him. I'd like to see any- 
body keep me engaged to Betty longer than 
a week after I get home.” He wondered 
savagely why it was that he did not want 
Holmes to think that Diane loved Winfield, 
0 ause this report of her engagement, in- 

vad of being unpleasant, was rather a 
nie ber thing. 

But that night his sleep was worse than 
wakefulness, bothered by strange unre- 
memberable conflicts with Diane’s father; 
and nine o’clock in the morning found him 
ringing at the Grenia garden gate. Mon- 
sieur himself came down to admit him, his 
smile seeming scarcely a part of himself, it 
was so warm and welcoming. Having gra- 


ciously indicated that Lane find his own 
way upstairs he went down the rue toward 
the viilage Diane was standing at the head 
of the dark stairs in the wide doorway. 


“Well, I've seen your father and I r 
main alive,” he greeted her. 

*Yes,”’ she said, smiling. 

But when the door closed and he put his 
arms about her, he found that she was 
trembling violently. As always, her mood 
instantly invaded him. The question that 
he had not permitted himself to formulate 
even in his own mind burst from his lips. 


‘Diane! Why have you said that you're 
to marry Winfield? That was a rot- 
t ‘hing to do!” 
It-otten?”’ she repeated, and looked up 
| wonderingly. He flushed. 
‘l—I mean it’s—well, you don’t love 
him. Isn't it pretty rough on hin? é 
“Brion understands,” she said, as if that 


explained the matter quite completely 
“He can only obey his heart, even as I do. 
When people love greatly they feed to their 
hearts what little nourishment is granted 
to them.”’ She turned from him, motioning 
him to a chair, and sitting on a low stool at 
his feet. “lL thought—I prayed that I had 
dee eived my father, but I like little that he 
le aves us like this, toge ther. It is not natu- 
ral s things are. 

Crimson crept into her usually pale 
cheeks as she told him in hurrying words 
what had happened. Her father had talked 
much that night, after Lane left them; 
talked much and said nothing. It was a 
bad sign—the worst. In the morning he 
had said: “You had not told me that the 
Cupittan had a fiancée.” 

“No,” she had told him, pretending em- 
ne irrassment. ‘‘I feared you would not let 

»go about with him. And I wanted much 
te ) ‘nee him.” 

Her father had grunted, and asked her if 
she thought he had compared favorably 
with her old friends at the ball the night 


before. It had given her a wonderful op- 
portunity. She had told him frankly that 
at the ball she had realized how alien to 


every interest in her life this stranger was, 
and rising from the table she had said care- 
lessly in‘the dull tone she had always used 
when speaking of Winfield: “I think that 
soon I will marry Brion. I find him less 
wearisome —as I know others.” 

_ He comes to-day,” her father had in- 

antly retorted in quick excited words. 

“WwW e arranged last night that this evening 
we would see eac h other. We will arrange 
the marriage.’ 

And she had laughed, and said that now 
at least she would be free from the years of 
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indecision. She had not overdone it—and 
Brion had been wonderful. 

“It would much surprise my father did 
he know how dearly I do love Brion. I wish 
he had been my brother,” she ended her 
recital, quaintly wistful. 

“Then I am not to see you any more?’ 
Lane asked in a thick voice. 

She could not see him alone, here at her 
father’s house. Perhaps, if he wished, he 
could change his billet to Madame Jert- 


zen’s—an aunt of her mother’s who had 
loved her mother, and who loved her. 
Madame Jertzen would take him; she 
needed money, for she had recently sent 


many marks to a sister in Berlin. She hada 
bathroom. Surely people would not think 
it strange if he moved where he could have 
a bathroom, for all Americans were so clean. 
And at Madame Jertzen’s they could see 
each other. There was a long-unused pas- 
sageway between the two old wine cellars; 
she could go to her aunt’s without her 
father’s knowledge. 

“TI think he will not doubt me,” she fin- 
ished, unashamed. ‘ You see, it is my first 
deceit. I have all my years of truth with 
which to cover my falseness. And you do 
not need to move if you wish not to.” 

But he moved to Madame Jertzen’s. 

In the weeks that followed Lane and 
Diane were never seen together publicly. 
She went about occasionally with his 
friends to dances in Luxemburg City and 
to concerts. Sometimes he was in the 
party, but often he did not go. He won- 
dered a little that he was never jealous of 
her. But gradually he was becoming con- 
scious of a subtle isolation from the other 
officers— he was being separated from them 
by a wall of reserve which he helplessly 

built up in his own consciousness. 

Major Holmes, he noticed, often glanced 
at him curious sly, with not altoge ther 
friendly eyes, and once the doctor said to 
him, seeing Diane across the rue, 
thing is killing that girl by inches.” 

“Too much dancing, I guess,” 
made sickly answer. 

After that he avoided the quiet, stern 
regimental surgeon. And he saw for the 
first time that Diane’s face was ch: anging 
- did not know just how. And he aslced 

her if she thought perhaps some doughboy 
h ad noticed her occasional—for diplom- 
acy’s sake—front-door visits to Madame 
Jertzen’s, saying he believed the old doc 
had got wind of something, for Bo nl es 
boys scent secrets like bloodhounds,” he 
told her. 

““No,”’ she assured him simply, ‘it was 
not Major Holmes’ ears that told him; it 
was his heart. He is older in underst tanding 
and—he would have liked me well, also. 

““My God! What a shame it is, Diane! 
And he’s a prince of a fellow too,’’ he had 
burst out. 

“Our days are too few for regrets,” she 
reminded him. ‘As for me—I do not mind 
if all the world knows I love you—except 
my father.” 

Gradually the days began to hold deeper 
forebodings for Lane. He felt that Diane 
was striving, in ways too subtle for his 
understanding, to change, not his resolve to 
return to Betty but to change his under- 
lying convictionthat in returning he was 
doing right. 

This feeling, insistent as it was tangible, 
lay heavier and heavier on his mind. It 
began to trouble his sleep. Darkness both- 
ered him; often he left his candle burning 
by his bed to sputter itself out after he had 
gone to sleep. 

Many times, after he h: ad told Diane 
good night, he con 1 go out for long wallcs 
He got the habit of walking out over the 
red cliffs to tire himself, through the pine- 
scented forest paths that ran the hills. and 
along the cavern-craters of the old mines. 
His body would tire but his nerves would 
not let him rest. Once he met a doughboy 
who was returning from Lorraine, and he 
had cried out in actual terror so that the 
soldier shouted with drunken laughter. He 
had not known till then how constantly he 
carried the feeling he had used to have as 
a youngster—that always in the darkness 
there was a stealthy follower, 

Then, one spring night, sooty with its 
damp darkness, the follower took life. A 
voice, so taut with hatred it was like a sing- 
ing wire, electrified Lane’s consciousness 
with words of such tensity that they 
seemed to outline themselves in tiny sparks 
before his very vision. 

“Play now with death—you common 
dog!” it said in sharp, clear English. 

And flung by superhuman strength, he 
was hurled into the sucking black abyss that 


” 


*“Some- 


he had 
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stretched beneath him. Falling, through 
time fathomless, he saw only golden water 
lilies, great serene pools of them, content- 
edly embraced by their strong round leaves. 
As naturally as a bud unfolds, each golden 
flower became Diane’s eager yearning face. 

**Diane!”’ he shrieked out. 

And Diane brought him quiet. 

Weeks afterward, as he lay convalescing 
on his queer high bed at Madame Jertzen’s, 
alone and listening, he could not shut out 
the sound of those cavern walls echoing hi 
one wild cry, and the memory of it would 
make him weak and wet with sweat. Fora 
long time he had lain in delirium, and dur- 
ing that time, they told him, he had cried 
for Betty, calling her name constantly, 
pleading for her. These two subconscious 
revelations of himself only obscured more 
deeply the path of right he was trying so 
desperately to follow. Surely there had 
been some guiding law behind it all, or his 
“accident” and its astounding failure could 
not have happened. 

Apparently his ‘‘accident”’ had been one 
of the most simple af unfortunate things 
He had, in the darkness, stepped too near 
the edge of the cliff and the earth had 
crumbled with him. His presence there 
was not remarkable; many of the men 
walked those paths in the long lonely home- 
sick evenings. 

Lane often wondered how many times 
he had been followed by that still grim 
avenger, before he had happened to choose 


that propitious spot. It had been unques- 
tionably the direction of destiny that led 
him to the cliff where one of the companies 


had been cutting pine boughs in the after- 
noon, to make a gala way of the road to 
Belgium for the divisional review. Ths 
had thrown the masses of boughs 
the rocky crater far below to be 
by trucks in the morning. 

So he had been saved. “A miracle,” the 
villagers said, crossing themselves. But 
it was a painful miracle of ghastly cuts and 
broken bones. The old doc thought it 
better to leave him in the f 


over into 


icked up 


motherly care of 
Madame Jertzen than to pack him off to a 
hospital, and his sick room became the 
regimental gossip shop. 

sut for some part of each day Madame 


Jertzen authoritatively shut his door to 

visitors—and then Diane came to him 
The first day that she came after he had 

regained consciousness she took his face 


between her hands and leaned low over 


him, while he denied valiantly her pas- 
sionate accusations against her father. 
**A-ah, do not deny. I know. Even had 


you gone from here my father would have 
followed you. I could not make my pre- 
tense strong enough. My fear betrayed me 
But God has saved you from death and 
and from me too.” She laughed gently 
“No longer will I try 


to make you think 
with me. All those days when you we 


so near to death—oh, sometimes I almost 
prayed that death would take you—then 
1 could have you; but all those days you 


called for her—for Betty. So 
Bruce, be content; 
and go to her.” 

In spite of the tears that filled his eyes 
and the weak misery that flooded his heart 
a great, cool, blessed relief entered the laby- 
rinths of his mind. He wanted passion- 
ately to tell her of having called for her 
when death confronted him; he forced the 
words to his lips, but they died there 
soundless, 

Di ine came often to him. 

‘My father knows now that I come,”’ she 
told him. ‘We do not speak of it. We 
speak of nothing—with this new knowledge 
between us.” 

If her visits were delayed Lane grew rest- 
less and full of fever, and bothered Ma- 
dame Jertzen about her coming. Perhaps 
when she came she would tell him stories, 
fascinating old tales of little Luxemburg’s 
long history; or of her student life in Paris 
and Berlin with her mother. Sometimes 
for a whole hour she would lie beside him 
silently, her cheek against his. And other 
times she sang him whimsical make-up 
songs about his funny bandaged head, his 
empty lonesome boots or, if her heart were 
brave enough, about their love. 

One afternoon when he was well enough 


now, my 
you will get well soon 


to sit up by the window she came back 
from the door as she was leaving, to say 
quickly “Bruce, do not, for r my sake, keep 


Betty’s pictures put away 
them out again.’ 
He took her haids and held them tightly. 
T here was never any way to spare her. 
“It is a very little thing to do, honey, 
for—for you see I do not need Betty’s 
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pictures to remember her.’’ Then she knew 
it was for Betty’s sake the pictures were 
not out. 

‘How far you keep her from our touch,’ 
she said wonderingly, and left. 

It was that same afternoon that Mon- 
sieur Grenia came. Madame Jertzen had 
appeared in the doorway, consternation in 
every wrinkle of her shriveled face, evi- 
dently having used heated argument to 
keep the visitor out. P _ y she also knew 
the secret of the ‘‘accide 

Looking up, erted. into the eyes of 
Diane’s father, Lane was cleansed i 
intense weakening moment of eve ry hatred 
he ha 1 held against the man. It was not 
that ‘Masiion Grenia had ch ar iged. He 
gave the old woman a look of fury and 
slammed the door | in her face. Then he 
came close to Lane’s chair and stood quiet. 
Lane could not lift his head from very 
weakness. The knuckles of Grenia’s closed 
hands were white. 

Finally Lane said, lifting his eyes by a 
tremendous effort: “Spit it out! I know 
you can speak English—if you remember 
Or have you come to finish your job?” 
They both smiled with queer tight lips 
“T am glad that you are to live, Captain 


n one 





*Thanks,’’muttered Lane, hislipsstretch- 
ing to a real grin, and thinking to himself: 

‘My God, but this is funny; nothing on 
earth could be funnier.” 

And then he heard himself shouting with 
great laughter. But it left him as suddenly 
stricken of mirth as it had found him. 
Grenia’s hands slowly unclosed. 

“When you have been long away I shall 
tell her; I shall tell her that in your soul 

yi love her; that when death was upon 
you, your jul called for her,” he said 
ger itly. 

The blackr ae of night blinded Lane’s 
eyes. He could notspeak. His ar nguishe 1, 
despairin g cry echoed in hi S ear and he 
saw again the pools of golden water lilie 
in th eir embracing leaves 

yo 


\ go now Grenia wa iving. 
“Good-by.” | Still La i not speal 
but before the wont ( ed 1 the tall 
pare figure he ) ae ut, Good-by, re 


good-by 
And Grenia, turning, left him his in- 
scrutable Smile to remember. He never 
came agal 
It was the next week that the colonel re- 
ceived orders concerning Capt. Bruce Lane. 


If convalesced sufficiently he was to report 








to C z for active duty in the First Di 
\ ot, he was to report at Bre oho 
alin rs. Andthe latter meant ho 

home! His friends were sick with of 





his good fortune. Not one of them but 
would gladly have tumbled off a series of 
precipices for such reward. 

Pate, it seemed, scorned any 
his affairs Hi Cc yuld go ¢ 
His de stiny restec 1 in his own decisior 

Dian 1e was visiting relatives in Metz 
>» orders came, and Lane’s first 


10ut crutches was to tl 








] 
1e telephone 





I’m—i’m ordered home.’ 








come through Metz 
But—but we've had so mar ly 
> times together in Li xe! nburg City 
that I could go a day early.” 
‘Thursdi ay you wish I 


i 
ee 
t 


hould come 


“Yes 

“T will come to the Hotei Duche 
Go , Bruce. Are yo u quite well?” 

a Ye es. Feelir ig great. Good-by, honey. 
It was the endearment she most loved—a 
word she had never known from other lips. 

Thur sday was a glad sunny day, and 
beautiful Luxemburg City seemed espe- 
cially wonderful and picturesque to him. In 
the morning >! walked ; » places in the 

ld Roman wall which she had taught him 
to lo ve Then he hired a ail a idated auto- 
mobile for a fabulous sum, and they took 
nch out to the bicssoming May 
: The whole countryside was a flower 
gar len. The hillsides locked like cl 
= hioned crazyquilts, worked together by 

nyriad green little fields. 

All day long they were sory Nees re and gay. 
As evening « » on they four nd it a x 
to laugh, and were mostly. silent while 
chugging auto ymobile ested ek ed 








their hotel, where they were to have their 
jast dinner together. 


Their courage ebbed 


THE SATURDAY 


with the daylight, and night seemed un 
bearable. He wished he had planned to 
leave on the morning train. They went to 
their favorite corner table, where they 
could look out over the lighted canons 
which were like starry inverted heavens; 
but they ordered little and ate nothing 

Diane drank her wine eagesty but it 
failed to ti it the pallor of her cheeks. He 
did n uct 1 his glass. He co i ye t swal- 
low, for his throat pained him as it had 
done when he was a little chap with his 
annual winter's of croup Diane 
talked and occasionally laughed — the ind 
of her laughter burning enduring memories 
in his brain. She seemed so very small in 
her crumpled white dress. 

‘‘We knew it would be hard,”’ she said 
gently 

ade § How can 
Diane?’ 

“T want you to remember that I 
brave, too, when you left me.” 

His li 9s went whiter. Betty’s braver) 
had ne needed to touch such heights a 
this. He wished afterward that he had 
told her so, but even then he did not pierce 
his armored loyalty sol nae | It occurred 
to him that he h ad suffered far le w he 
he had left Betty, thinking he was g 
forth to death, than now, when he wa 
going back to life 

After dinner they drove down to the 
ding y old station It was deserted exce pt 










you act like 


for one officer and a few scattered doug! 
boys An American liz isine and a dust 
British car were drawn up, side by side 
A sleepy yed M. P. at _— atically di 
rect 1 them to the A. P. s office as they 
passe 4 him, staring at. e m i leepy 
spec n. Lane’s feet stumbled. Dian 
put = hand down into hi , Clasping | 


fingers ti He had not known how 
weak his illness had le ft him 

“Bruce, do not cry,” he heard her sa 

“Why, my God, I’m not crying,”’ he 
said harshly, brushing away tears he di 

r had come. She slipped 

I in 1 coat pocket 

‘That is for—for Betty. N I ha 
given you everything you have asked 
mie $5 

Through the ecafons sounded a faint 


whistle S the train. 





“Oh y farewell to me, Bruce. Oh, my 
belove i! 3 Say me fare well, The trair 
comes.” indly he pi it his arms and 
held her close and ki sed her Her bod 
wa ba Ny id trembled. Conflicting ago 
nies seeme a tearing his soul apart from | 

k body whose frailty he so de 
In the mist of white ] tha 
him the serene, undoubting fa 
outlined itself fair 1 faded 


away. 

1 ve h ad conquered. It was invul 
nerable igain every weapon hi kr 
edge knew. pay ms while he realized 


that he had not the strength to leave he 











he hated her for having the strength to 
hold him. 

He thrust her out of his arms so sudder 
that she stumbled b ack from him. 

¥ I ] i 

It wa ling i 
fore he rd trik 
her like 
crying « 1 his surrend¢ 

H all the time her gaze he eld h teadil 


4 
his bitterness died away 
her to him again, lifting 





into his arms, cradlir ig her th re 

ing his hot face down against her cold on 
Then he whispered beautiful thi ind 

wat pa to see them drive the pain « it of 

pe but she closed her eyes under |} 

kisses, and his promises she seemed not t 


hear. He would never, never leave her; he 
would choose the orders to stay in Coble: 

he had been ik fool to fight against a 
love that God had granted him; they would 


be married the next week; he would ar 
range it in Paris. 

A peace exceeding earthly emotior 
flowed over him as he whispered to he 
The train had come. He saw it and w 





dered 1 +e uely why he w gett 
t. Wit the extremest ‘ ym pre 
AO ot ob voice as she struggled out of | 


arms. She had been repealing and repea 
ing the same words: 

“You cannot marry me I married 
Brion ye terday.” That was : what she had 
been repeating: ‘I married Brion ye 
day 

Brion? Yes, Brion; Brion Winfield. The 
man’s vivid face, with it noldering, 
seeing ¢ es, floated detached before Lane's 
vision. “A little frenzied burst of laughter 
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SIDNEY THATCHER 
chief of the London 
Bureau of the Public 
Ledger bain News 
Service 


bo 


eace on Earth” 


is largely in the keeping 
of England and America 


The journalists who supply the people 
of the two greatest nations with news 
about one another bear a heavy responsi- 
bility. Distorted news breeds misunder- 
standing. Exact news builds good will. 


‘Thatcher has “been through the 
mill’? of newspaper work on two 
tinents. Born in Ohio, he was a reporter 
on several American papers and then had 
ten years with the Associated Press 1n this 
country and in 
to get news and get it right. 


Sidney 
con- 


London. He has learned 


“What I like best in my work tor the 
Ledger,” he being 
accurate.” 


says, ““1s consistently 


Thatcher was first to report the change 
in the policy of the Imperial Conference 
as it affected the Far East question, which 
led to the Washington Conference. 


= 


PUBLIC LEDGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


At your club At hotel newsstands 


lind out whether there is a newspaper 
in your city which gets its Foreign 
News through the Ledger Syndicate 








trembled across Diane’s lips as he stared 

wn at he Wt hould she laugh, when 

the duline of death looked out of her 
and shook her. 


He took her shoulders 
“No! No! Why did; 


‘I feared, I feared”’ 


ou do it? W hy : a 
her voice struck 





fa and thir his ears like the far, 
weet echo of bells—‘‘I feared I 

1 lose my strength—that I would 
Kew] ou it the last.” 


id you feel kind of strong—soft spots 
vated?” 

‘Naturally 

‘I'm a hell of a tonic,” said Ezra P. 
Lipps, and closed the door behind him. 

Auriole stood where he had left her. 
Presently she raised her hands and they 
were clenched so tightly that the knuckles 
vere white as ivory. 
ly, utterly awful!” she said 





‘How utterly, 
to herself. ‘How unspeakable! 

She picked up her bag and the other odds 
ind ends a woman will carry, and passed 
out of the house with flaming cheeks. 

The chauffeur of the little two-seater car 
that stood by the gates asked where he 
hould drive. 

‘I don’t care “il 
Get on a hill 


she replied. “‘ Anywhere 
you like some place where 
I can breathe. 

The — car wound through the green 
lanes and pr ntly mounted a pine-fringed 
slope. Off on the horizon hung the smoke 
of London with the pleasant countryside in 
between 

Auriole teuched the chauffeur on the arm 
and he stopped. Alighting from the car 
he scrambled over uneven ground and 
presently threw herself down under - 
hade Me a tree. Somewhere overhead ; 
lark was singing and the air vibrated to the 
drone of insects. The day was blue, peace- 
ful weet. A thin breeze weer ko the 
foliage, and golden sun spots dappled the 
brown carpet of pine needles upon which 
he lay. A single cloud traveled in the sky 
and its shadow fell across the house and 
grounds in which Richard Frencham Altar 
was imprisoned, and hovered there. Au- 
riole clenched her hands tightly and bit her 
lip. Somewhere behind. those shuttered 
windows on the second floor the inquis ition 
Three men to one. The 
ques- 


was going forward, 
relentless interrogation. The same 
tion repeated in undred ways, and the 
ame unshakable refusal to give an answer. 
It was fitting indeed that Nature should 
cast a shadow over such doings as these. 

“And I’m part of it,” said Auriole. 

Her thoughts flew back to her first meet- 
ing with Barraclough, during the war. She 
was nursing then at a hospital in East- 
bourne. He had had a bullet through the 
foot and was sent to the sea to recuperate. 
Strange how. instantly they had liked each 
other. His good nature, pluck, gener- 
osity were splendid assets in a friendship 
which went floundering loveward after the 
fashion of those crazy days. There was the 
fortnight they spent together in town 
perfectly respectable if a little unorthodox. 
He had money to burn, and she helped him 
to burn it. He had never asked more of her 
th np gna inp. Of course they kissed 

ich other—everyone did during the war 
that was understood; and he bought her 
presents too—ripping presents; and took 
her everywhere —theaters, undreamed-of 
restaurants, dances. A glorious time they 
had. He had denied her nothing except the 
offer of his name 

After all, there was no particular reason 
why he should have asked her to. marry 
him--theirs was a mere partnership of 
gayety, added to which she knew well 
enough that it would not have been practi- 
cable. They were of a different mold. His 
blood was of the counties and hers— Lord 
knows where she came from. ‘The people” 
is the best covering phrase to employ. Her 
presentability was a matter of wits and a 
climber’s instinct. She had been a manikin 
in a Bond Street shop before the war. But 
was it fair, was it just to engender a love of 
juxury, to introduce her to all that her 
nature, vulgarized by unfamiliarity, cov- 
eted most? If he had proposed, likely 
enough she would have been generous and 
refused him. 

But he didn’t propose; he took it for 
granted that they were no more to each 
ver than the moment dictated. There 
was a kind of long-headed caution in his 











THE SATURDAY 


He became slowly conscious that she was 
leading him toward the train, talking swiftly 
in a low, broken voice. 

‘When you were malade and— and cried 
for her I knew that I must never keep you. 
There is understanding between you that 
I do not share. And Brion knows. His love 
for me is like my love for you. It will not 
be with me as with my mother, for you are 
my love. And never can I go to you. 
there is heaven I will wait for you.” 
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He had put forth the only idea his mind 
could grasp, put it forth like a schoolboy 
angered by some petty jealousy. 

Then—then that was his car outside, 
waiting.” 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

He kissed her and stumbled up into the 
train. Something about his right hand 
bothered him as he clenched it tightly in 
his pocket. It was wet and dripping. He 
brought it close under his face, painfully 


MEN OF AFFAIRS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


diffidence with regard to the future. He 
was exigent, too, in his demands, and would 
not tolerate her being pleasant to anyone 
else. It was her nature to be pleasant to 
all men, and restraints were odious and 
insulting. That was how the row came 
about. It took place on the night before 
his return to France. It was her fault, no 
doubt, because really he had been a ripping 
friend, and loyal and trustworthy, but the 
little climber felt that for once she had 
failed to climb. She was left, so to speak, 
in mid-air, inoc ulated with the germs of all 
manner of new ambitions no longer real- 
izable. Wherefore she forgot her affection 
for him and forgot all the lessons of polite- 
ness so studiously acquired in the years of 
climbing, and let him have her opinions hot 
and strong as a simple, uncultivated child 
of the people. 

The expression on Anthony Barra- 
clough’s face re ru plainly enough relief at 
his escape. He packed his valise and de- 
parted, wonde vhs greatly at the intricacy 
and unreasonableness of women. It did 
not occur to him that he was greatly to 
blame for having given her such a good 
time. Such a consideration was as remote 
as the thought of congratulating himself on 
his generosity. He was only awfully serry 
she should have turned out as she did, and 
rather perplexed at the apparent want of 
reason. And Auriole, with the disposition 
to like him better than any man of her 
acquaintance, suffered an entire reversal of 
feeling and went headlong to the other ex- 
treme in a spirit of unbecoming revenge- 
fulness. 

And in the valley blow, 
shadow of a cloud, this man was being 
tortured. 

“T never meant that!" Auriole cried. 
“T never meant that—did I—did 1? I 
just wanted to pay him back. I just 
wanted ” She bit her lower lip and 
choked. “‘What a fool I am!” she gasped. 
“Haven't I won a millionaire out of it? 
What's it matter if he does suffer a bit? He 
wouldn’t be the only one. A millionaire,” 
she repeated, ‘‘a millionaire—the wife of a 
railroad king. That's worth something, 
surely.” 

A couple of unruly tears trickled out of 
her eyes and fell on her lap. It is really too 
absurd that even the thought of a million 
pounds cannot prevent a girl from crying. 


under the 


xvi 

T WAS mentioned earlier in this narra- 

tive that Richard Frencham Altar had a 
sense of humor, but never before in his 
hitherto easy-going life had he so earnestly 
needed it. A sense of humor in a queer 
abstract way provides a quality of com- 
panionship; it gives a man the power to be 
a pal to himself, to talk to himself aloud, to 
laugh at adversity, to spot the comic side 
in the most pathetic predicament. Each 
day provided something new in the matter 
of discomfort or alarm. The calls he was 
obliged to make upon his resources of 
humor were therefore severe and exacting. 
Over and over again he had need to remind 
himself that there was something classi- 
cally funny in three financial giants de- 
manding from him information of which 
he was entirely ignorant and, technically 
speaking, putting him on the rack in order 
to get it. The fun was grim, but it existed. 
No one ever thought of mentioning what it 
was they wanted to find out—doubtless 
assuming that to do so was waste of time. 
For his own satisfaction Richard would 
dearly have loved to ask point-blank what 
it was all about, but to indulge curiosity to 
that extent would be to imperil the safety 
of the cause he represented. 

To keep a record of days he made a 
scratch on the wall paper each morning 
with his finger nail. There were seventeen 
scratches in all, and he was as proud of 
them as an old campaigner of .his medals, 
for they stood for seventeen successful 





ngagements. Whoever it was who had 
aaa of arranging his persecution lacked 
nothing in the way of imagination. Meth- 
ods of destroying his repose and a course of 
rigorous fasting were prominent features, 
but these were varied with details of a 
terrifying and sometimes abominable kind. 
On one occasion thirty or forty rats were 
introduced into his apartment, where they 
fought and squeaked and scurried all night 
long. But Richard’s experiences in France 
had robbed him of any particular fear of 
rats. If anything, he welcomed their ap- 
pearance and devoted the short periods 
when the light was on to shooting at them 
with a catapult fashioned from the elastic 
of a sock suspender and a piece of angle iron 
detached from the under side of a broken 
armchair. For ammunition he used a few 
bits of anthracite coal which he found in 
the sitting-room grate. Altogether he ac- 
counted for seventeen before the servants 
arrived and deprived him of his weapon. 
The remainder of the rats were corralled 
and carried away rejoicing. 

This little entertainment took place dur- 
ing the first week of his imprisonment and 
served the unhappy purpose of convincing 
his captors that Richard’s nerves were not 
susceptible to frivolous attacks. There- 
after they concentrated on sterner meas- 
ures. Food was reduced to a minimum 
and frequently doped with chemicals that 
caused him acute internal suffering. When 
the pain was at its height either Van Diest, 
Laurence or Hipps would pay him a visit, 
and over and over again the question would 
be asked. 

Times out of number sheer desperation 
and want of sleep almost induced him to 
give away the secret, but something inside 
his nature—some fourth-dimensional en- 
durance over which he appeared to have 
the most astounding control—checked the 
impulse. Often he wondered at himself and 
questioned how he contrived to face the 
pressure put upon him, but the only motive 
he could trace beyond the stalwart desire 
of every decent man to take his gruel with- 
out squealing was an ambition to be able to 
meet Auriole Craven’s eyes squarely when 
she came to see him, and to say, “I’m 
afraid your friends haven't got my strength 
just yet.”” She would shake her head at 
that and reply cynically, “It’s only a 
matter of time, Anthony.” But at the 
back of her eyes was a light that seemed to 
read, “We ll done, you. 

He was in a ‘sad enough plight on the 
morning of the seventeenth day when the 
door opened and Van Diest, followed by 
Laurence, entered the room. 

Van Die ‘st was chanting a German hymn, 
a habit greatly affected by him in moments 
of perplexity. With thumbs tucked in his 
waistcoat and fingers drumming upon 
the resonant rotundity of his waistline he 
marched slowly up and down, moaning the 
guttural words in a melancholy and tune- 
less voice. Richard had learned to hate 
that song as cordially as its performer. 

“Take it down another street,”” he im- 
plored. 

Vun Diest stopped singing long enough 
to shake his head, and Laurence, who had 
seated himself with crossed legs on one of 
the hard upright chairs, said ‘‘ Barraclough” 
with a note of pseudo-friendly warning. 

“Why not have a shot at Avalon? 
Richard suggested sleepily. ‘Suit you, 
that would, and make a nice change for 
me.” His throat was burning, and talking 
was painful, 

“H'm! A change,” said Van Diest. “TI 
wass thinking you would want a change 
very soon. It is tired you look this 
morning.” 

“That's queer, 
night.” Richard’s hollow, 
eyes gave a lie to his words. 

“H’m! Laurence, they use the siren— 
yes: Sy 

Laurence nodded. 


for I had a splendid 
dark-rimmed 
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unclosing its tight clasp from thin, crushed 
glass, and an overpowering fragrance lifted 
its smothering sweetness. He had broken 
the phial of perfume she had sent to some- 
one he very much loved. So he last saw her, 
the secret of her golden forest flowers who 
knew content in their green leaves, strong 
in his nostrils. She stood there, motionless, 
watching him, the long silken scarf fallen 
from her shoulders into a white pool at her 
feet. 


“Had it going every ten minutes, Didn’t 
give him much of a chance last night.” 

“So! But to these young boys sleep 
comes very easily. I think—think it wass 
a goot idea to take away his bed—yes.”’ 

Richard rolled his eyes threateningly to- 
ward the speaker and checked a sudden 
torrent of abuse that sprang to his lips. 

“It iss bad for these boys to have too 
much comforts—’svery bad; with thesleep- 
fogged brain a man loses so muc h the intel- 
ligence, You will arrange—yes?”’ 

“Of course I will if he insists,” said 
Laurence, 

“Oh, you swine!” said Richard, stagger- 
ing to his feet. ‘‘ You rotten, blasted swine! 
Aren’t you satisfied with what you’ve 
done? Isn’t it enough that you make the 
nights into a hell for me—a screaming hell? 
Sleep? How can I sleep? How can I sleep 
when pi 

A violent paroxysm of coughing seized 
and shook him this way and that. 

“Tut, tut, tut! You haf a very b: ad cold 
there,” said Van Diest sweetly. ‘‘ You 
must eat one of these lozenges.” 

Richard struck the box out of the hand 
that proffered it, and fell heaped up into a 
chair beside the table. 

“No ple: isure to us you stay awake, eh, 
L aurence, € sh? 

‘’Course not. Now don’t look at me like 
that, old fellar. I was thundering decent 
to you when first you arrived. Barring 
smoke, literature and alcohol it was a home 
from home. It’s your own pigeon things 
have got a bit tight. Doesn’t pay striking 
out against the odds.” 

“You little rat!” 
a bit in his chair. 
closed his fist. 

“*Silly talk, old chap; waste of time 

‘I could waste a lot of time that way.” 

L 1urence humped his shoulders. 

“What are you to do with a fellar like 
this? 

Van Diest drew up a chair and 
over the rims of his glasses. 

“Of course we let you go to sleep if you 
wass sensible. Consider now the small 
shareholders that look to us for their little 
incomes. All these widows from the war. 
You spe ak, and you wass a rich man all at 
once, Very soon for get the discomforts of 
the e three weeks *Sno goot no goot to 
make a fuss.”’ 

‘I have nothing to say.” 

‘Ach!” said Van Diest and rose. “I’m 
afraid, Laurence, we must take away this 
bed.” 

But Richard raised no further protest 
and somewhere "ee low stairs a gong rumbled 
for lunch. It was part of the program to 
emphasize the arrival of meals, and in 
spite of himself he could not resist starting 
hungrily. Such signs and tokens were 
watched for. 

Laurence laid a hand on his shoulder and 
whispered, “‘ There's a fourth place laid, old 
friend.”’ 

“Why not join us to the lunch?” said 
Van Diest coaxingly. ‘‘ Just a word spoken 
and—oh, it’s good, the lunch!” 

‘Thanks, but I’mrather particular whom 
I eat with,”’ said Richard, and moved un- 
steadily toward the fireplace. 

“Tt’s rather a special menu,’’ Laurence 
remarked. ‘‘There’s a lobster Americaine 
that was in Hipps’ honor. But perhaps 
you don’t care for shellfish, Barraclough?” 

“No, no, thank you. Prefer a Spartan 
diet. Glass of water and a piece of bread.” 

“Bread? Yes. I hope the baker remem- 
bered to call. Be awkward if—well, come 
along, chief, no good letting things get 
cold.” 

They passed out of the room and the 
bolt slammed home. 

With a crazy impulse Richard staggered 
across the floor, seized the door handle and 
shook it violently. One of those violent 
paroxysms of hunger suddenly possessed 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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One Man’s 


First Pipeful 


good-luck 


November 26, 1920 


u Brother par 
Ki vd, Nie i 
Gentlemer 
When I smoked my first pipeful of Edge 
wei me x months ago, I was some 
ng like the old maid who was carried 
to the park and kissed for the first time 
As the story go« he remarked: ‘Do it 
vain, for there mething I like about 
t And Oo was my experience with 
Edgeworth 
1 am a commercial artist, and draw 
Phoolish Phellows” for my daily nourish 
ent When drawing pictures I have 
vays smoked constantly. And I have 


and in Edgeworth a little keener sati 
action, a little more abiding contentment 
than 1 had known betore I discovered this 
remarkable tobacco 

That was some six months ago, and 
there i till that ever-present o-m-t 


t-h-i-m-g I b-i-k-e a-b-o-u-t i-t that won't 





Yours very truly 
(Signed) L. C. Lay 


fo prepare a tobacco that many pipe- 
mokers will welcome as a discovery six 


months after they have | 


lighted up the first 
pipeful, is something 
well worth doing 








Perhaps more than 
once a pipe-smoker 
chances up next to a 
smoking tobacco that 
seems a lot better than 
the sort he has 
been smoking 

But a few days 
or a few weeks or 
a few months 
later, it doesn't 
seem to smoke 





quite so good, 
Now, a good 
smoking tobacco 
has vot to seem 
like a discovery 
not only at the 
but on through the 


t pull at the pipe, 


‘ 
That means that it has got to suit exactly 
he needs of many pipe-smokers who would 


hrow it aside if it didn't 


Edgeworth seems to keep on being re 
irded as a discovery by smokers months 
id years after they begin smoking it. 
it mrrpht seem like a discovery to you 
We don't insist that it will. Pipe-smokers 
ter too widely in then ndividual taates. 


But we would like to have you put it to 





test 
Simph ite on a post-card your name 
| address, then that of the dealer filling 
king needs, and we will send you 
ples of kdgewor th in both forms Plug 
ind Ready-Rubbed 
Ldgeworth Plug Shice 1s pressed, then 
d Rub one thin, moist slice for a 
nent between the hand That’s an 
erage p loa 
Edeeworth Ready-Rubbed is just that 
to pour straight into your pipe It 
rather well. Now see how freely and 
' i bu 
tdeewort! ld in various sizes, suited 
he need means of all purchasers 
h Edgewor Plag Slice and Edgeworth 
idy-Rubbed come in small pocket-size 
ves, in attractive tin humidors and 
yar 1 in economical in-between 
tities for smokers desiring more than 


ll package, yet not quite the humidor 


address Larus & 
South 2tst Street, Rich- 


t r the free sample 


Co., 1 


Re co Merchants—If your 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
& Brother Company will gladly send 
prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
size of Plug Slice or 
same price you would 


n carton of any 
Rubbed for the 
jobber 
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| him which while they endure are acute 
agony. The longing for food gripped at his 
vitals like an eagle’s claw and drove rea- 
soned action from his head. He knew well 
enough that there was no escape to be 
made through the shuttered windows, but 
ignoring the knowledge he leaped toward 
them and seized the iron cross bar. As he 
lifted it from its slot the alarm bell above 
the frame rang out a fiery summons. 

He fell back a pace, beating the air im- 
potently and whining. The door opened 
and Blayney and Parker, the two men- 
servants, entered, Parker placed a tray 
on the table, then returned to stand in the 
open doorway. Blayney, ignoring Rich- 
ard’s presence, replaced the shutter bar in 
its old position and the bell stopped ringing. 

Then he turned and said: “I shouldn’t 
advise you to try the window, sir. There’s 
a strong electric current passes through the 
catch.” 

“Thank you,’ said Richard, andslouched 
despondently toward the table, where his 
glance fell upon the tray. Whatever 
victuals had been provided were concealed 
beneath a small silver dish cover, but there 
were a napkin, a knife and fork and a cruet. 
On the whole it looked rather promising. 
Then suddenly he noticed that the glass 
beside the plate contained barely an inch 
of water. 

“T say,” he exclaimed, “look! Can "tI 
have a jug of water? There isn’t —— 

“Not to-day, sir,”” said Blayney. 

The very courtesy of the man was an in- 
centive to fury. 

“Yes, but —— 

“Not to-day, sir.” 

Parker in the doorway grinned. 

“Don’t smirk at me, blast you!” said 
Richard. 

Blayney nodded toward the bedroom and 
changed places with his ¢ ompanion. When 
Parker came out he was carrying a great 
pile of bedclothes, 

“Here, what are you doing? Put ’em 
down. D’you hear me?’ 

“My orders were to take them away, 





sir.’ 

As Laurence had said, it was useless to 
fight against present odds, Richard shut 
his teeth tight. 

“Obey your orders,”’ he said, but as the 
door was closing the craving for drink mas- 
tered his pride. ‘‘For God's sake,”’ he 
cried—‘“‘for God’s sake give me some more 
water! I'll give you twenty for a jug of 
water. Honest I will. Twenty —— 

Blayney laid a finger to his lips and went 
out. The gesture might have meant any- 
thing. With trembling hand Richard 
seized the glass of water and drained it at a 
gulp. There was miserably little, it barely 
cooled the heat of his throat. Whimpering, 
he set the glass down and lifted the cover 
from the plate. Underneath was a cube of 
bread about the size of a lump of sugar. 
With a savage cry he picked it up and flung 
it across the room, but a moment later was 
on all fours gathering up the broken bits 
and pieces and eating them wolfishly. 

Blayney found him searching pathet- 
ically for the last crumb when he came 
stealthily into the room and put a tin 
mug on the table. 

“T'll collect that twenty late 
and vanished. 

Almost like a miser Richard took the 
mug in his hands and purred over it pos- 
sessively. With a sigh of absolute content 
he raised it to his lips. Then a scream 
broke from him—harsh, strident, savage. 
There were no soft spots in the walls of 
Hugo Van Diest’s fortress. The water was 
salt 





r,”’ he said, 


xIx 


RS. BARRACLOUGH was one of those 

old ladies who are constantly being 
surprised. She courted surprise. She never 
forestalled a climax, and of the hundreds 
of sensational novels which she so greedily 
devoured never once was she guilty of tak- 
ing a premature peep at the last chapter 
to insure herself that right would triumph, 
I shall find out all about it in good time,” 
was the motto she affected. This being 
so, she made no effort to secure Isabel’s 
confidence, but simply waited for Isabel to 
speak. The same reticence possessed her in 
the matter of the four mysterious serving 
girls. She hadn't the smallest idea why 
Anthony had suddenly transformed himself 
into a domestic agency, although at the 
back of her head she guessed at a deep, 
underlying motive. It gratified her beyond 
measure to be surrounded by unfathomed 
| waters, and frequently as a corollary to 
| her prayers she would thank God for the 
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little excitements and mysteries He sent as 
a flavor to her declining years. 

After the uncontrollable rush of tears on 
her arrival Isabel pulled herself together 
and made a show of gayety and preserved 
it nobly for nearly three weeks. Anthony 
had gone, and gloomy forebodings were of 
no service. Accordingly she helped Mrs. 
Barraclough in the garden and made the 
very best friends of the four girls, Perhaps 
she was the least bit resentful on finding 
out that they knew almost as much of 
Anthony’s plans as she herself. 

‘But did he tell you?” she asked in sur- 
prise. 

* It’s like this,”’ said Flora, who generally 
spoke for the company. ‘Jane and myself 
were with him in the secret service during 
the last year of the war.” 

**He got us the job,”’ Jane interpolated. 
She was a big, bonny girl with broad shoul- 
ders, steady blue eyes and a complexion 
that would have advertised any health re- 
sort. ‘Cook kicks herself that she wasn’t 
in that show.” 

It was at this point Mrs. Barraclough 
came into the room. 

“Kicks herself! What a very unbecom- 
ing expression.” 

“Sorry, madam,” said Jane, and she and 
Flora sniggered uncontrollably. 

“You girls perplex me greatly,” said Mrs. 
Barraclough. ‘You do not laugh in the 
least like ordinary servants.” 

“How do ordinary servants laugh?” 
Jane asked. 

“‘Generally speaking, in a high note 
that echoes distressingly throughout the 
house, whereas you laugh like young 
ladies.” 

“Oh, you old darling!"’ exclaimed Flora 
with sudden impulsiveness. ‘I suppose if 
a decent education and upbringing count 
for anything, that’s just what we are, 

Mrs. Barraclough sat down rather ab- 
ruptly on a small upright sofa in the center 
of the room. 

“Then for goodness’ sake tell me what 
you are doing in my kitchen!” 

There was no escaping the explanation, 
especially when Isabel insisted, ‘‘Come on, 
Flora, out with it.” 

“Tt’s this way, madam. Lots of us went 
broke after the war; lots of us who'd only 
fifty quid a year to live on.” 

* Quid?” said Mrs. Barraclough. ‘‘Isn’t 
that something to do with sailors and 
tobacco?” 

“Pounds, then. We ran across Mr. 
Anthony out in France.” 

“Picked him out of a ditch near Arras, 
with a bullet through his foot,” Jane con- 
tributed. 

“And after that got most awfully friendly 
and kept knocking up against each other.” 

{rs. Barraclough shook her head. 

“It must have been very painful for him 
with a bullet through his foot.” 

“When he heard we'd gone broke he 
said—just like him: ‘My mother’s a sport; 
go and look after her.’”’ 

“So I'm a sport,”’ said Mrs. Barraclough 
with a smile. ‘ But even so, why should 
I want looking after?” 


“or ’ 


That's what puzzles me,” said Isabel. 

Jane and Flora exchanged glances. 

“IT don’t know whether we ought to, 
said Jane. 

“He's my fiancé,” said Isabel, “and 
you're jolly well not going to keep me in 
the dark.’ 

**And quite incidentally,” Mrs. Barra- 
clough remarked, ‘‘he’s my son.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Flora. ‘It seems 
he was all over some great big scheme, 
and there was a chance anyone connected 
with him might be got at.”’ 

“Got at!’ Mrs. Barraclough’s dark 
eyes opened a little wider. 

“Um! A tough crowd was up against 
him, you see.”’ 

“T see."’ The old lady nodded gravely, 
but there was a sparkle of ae in 
her expression. ‘So you and Jane and 
Cynthia and Agnes are here to protect me 
against the assaults of of a tough crowd?”’ 

“We're here if we’re wanted,”’ said Jane 
robustly. 

“And somehow,” 
we shall be wanted.” 

Mrs. Barraclough’s hands went out and 
she drew the two girls a little closer toward 
her. 

“*My dears,”’ she said, “I don’t know 
why, but lately I’ve had a pringly sort of 
feeling—as if something were going to 
happen. It’s asense of adventure perhaps. 
I used to be a very wild girl myself.” 

“But you mustn’t worry,”’ said Isabel. 
“It’s sure to turn out all right, you know.” 


said Flora, “I think 
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“I’m not worrying. I'm only hoping 
that if anything does happen I shall be 
in it.” 

“But look here,’”’ exclaimed Flora; 
‘that’s the very thing he wants to pre- 
vent!”’ 

“Yes, yes, but I know my Anthony, bless 
him. It would be so beautiful to help him 
again after all these years.’’ She smiled 
retrospectively. ‘When he was a little boy 
he was always coming into conflict with his 
father. Poor Mr. Barraclough, he was a 
very austere man and Anthony’s scrapes 
inspired from him the severest judgments. 
Tony had a little signal—he was much too 
proud to speak—he used to take out his 
pocket handkerchief and quite carelessly 
tie a knot in the center. Whenever he did 
that I used to come to his aid. Dear 
Tony, I was always the one to rescue him 
from difficulty.” 

“*He gets his pluck from you,” said Flora. 

“His father was a brave man, too, until 
he had a little misfortune with a mule 
which rather upset his balance.” 

“Generally does,’’ Isabel laughed 

“Mental balance,’’ Mrs. Barraclough 
corrected. ‘For the last few years of his 
life he thought he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and if dead people think, I’m 
sure he believes he is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. There, run along, my dears, and 
leave me to collect my thoughts.”’ 

But she kissed Flora and Jane before 
le -tting them go. Isabel stayed i in the room 

‘So my boy is in danger,” said Mrs. 
Barraclough with the least touch of trag- 
edy in her voice. Isabel came forward and 
put an arm round her neck. ‘You knew, 
my dear?”’ 

Isabel nodded. 
told you.” 

Mrs. Barraclough snorted defiantly. 
“Stuff and nonsense! Think I hadn’t 
guessed? After all, a proper man ought to 
be in danger. Besides,”’ she added, ‘‘he’s 
a good enough reason, hasn’t he?”’ 

‘What reason? 

“‘Doesn’t he want to marry you? 

“IT know,” said Isabel forlornly, ‘but 
that would have happened in any case 

“Don’t you be too sure, my dear. Now 
I’m going to let you into my confidence 
mind I’m only putting two and two to- 
gether, but I’m pretty sure I’ve got the 
total right. Did you know that Tony had 
put every penny he possessed into this 
e nterprise? Isabel started. 

‘No. What makes you believe that?” 

“Because all I've got is in it too; and 
he would never ask me to do what he 
feared to do himself.” 

“Then you know all about it?” 

“Hardly anything.” 

“But he oughtn’t —— 

“TI think the risks and dangers came 
afterward.” 

“Even so,” said Isabel, ‘it’s just for 
money. That’s what I hate so.”’ 

“‘Isn’t it just for you?” said Mrs. B: arra 
clough gently. ‘Just because if he faile ed 
he wouldn’t be able to make y you his wife?”’ 

‘**He never told me. 

““Of course he didn’t. How could he?” 

“Are you sure of all this?” 

“Practically certain. You see his Uncle 
Arthur is executor of Tony’s wffains Ex- 
ecutors are not supposed to speak, but 
Uncle Arthur was an exception who proves 
the rule.” 

‘For me,” said Isabel slowly. ‘For our 
marriage—for us. Oh, I’m so glad it 
wasn’t for cash!’’ A cloud came over her 
brow. ‘But it makes it frightfully diffi 
cult for me supposing I had to —— 

“What? 

““T mustn’t say—even to you.” 

Mrs. Barraclough didn’t press for an 
answer. She was pleased ‘there was a littl 
bit of mystery left over. 

Isabel kissed the old lady very tenderly 
and walked out into the rose garden by her 
self. There was a glow on her cheeks almost 
as pink as the roses themselves. It was a 
sweet relief that Anthony had gone into 
these dangers more for her sake than any 
other reason and that their happiness and 
future rested on his success. In her twenty- 
one years of life she had come too much 
into contact with men whose ruling passion 
was the dollar to the exclusion of all else. 

At the back of her head the fear had 
haunted her that Anthony had been bitten 
by the money bug—the hateful contagion 
that straightened and thinned the lips, 
chilled the emotions and case-hardened the 
kindliest natures. But now that fear was 
gone, to be replaced with glad assurance. 

On a semicircular stone bench that 
backed the roadside hedge Isabel sat and 


“They oughtn’t to have 
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hugged her knees, and here a few moments 
later she was joined by Flora. 

‘“‘He’s a topper, your man,” said Flora 
“A downright first-rater.”’ 

Isabel grinned an acknowledgment. 

“Did he have any trouble in getting 
away Si 
“Awful, I believe, but 
plan which he \ 

On the road side of the hedge, bare Ly 
three feet away, a who ap 
parently was seeking protection from the 
sun, moved sharply and cocked an ear 

‘*What plan eg 

‘He didn’t tell me that, and anyhow 

I shouldn’t be allowed to repeat it.” 

lhe listening cle rgyman looked a shade 
isappointed, 

“Do you know what he was 
after?”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Wouldn't care to tell anyone, I 
I’m as safe as a house.” 

“I’m certain you are, only 

‘Oh, well, it doesn’t matter so long as he 
got away all right. He did get away all 
ght, didn’t he?” 

‘Yes, 1—I think so; he must have or hi 
ervant, Doran, would have told me 

Harrison Smith, on the far side of the 
hedge, pushed back his clerical hat and 
frowned deeply 


‘And \ 


but they had a 
aid would make it easy.” 


] 
clergyman, 





going 


S pose, 





ou had no message 


Isabel shook her head 
None So I just tell myself everything 
all right.” 
‘Oh, I’m sure it is—certain,”’ said Flora 
t tatically It’ bound to be Mr 
Anthony’d never let himself be beaten by 
crowd.”’ She paused ‘If only one 


ould be in it but nothing ever happen 


ow! here Are you staying much 


Going back to-morrow or the next day 


| must be in town on the night of the 


eighteenth 
That the day he expected 
Ye at eleven o’cloc} 
Wish I could be there to give him a 
hee V Nie he come 


througn 





Flora’ 
: you to be so keen,”’ she said 

‘Think so?”’ Flora replied. “Jolly sport 
ing of you not to mind. We've got a bit of 
a pash on Mr. Anthony, you know.” 
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‘I thought you had,’’ said Isabel sym 
pathetically. 

“*Kind of hero worship, it is. Nothing to 
bother about cause as matter of fact we're 
all engaged—’cept cook, who hates men 
But even cook can’t help admiring him. 
Be a sport and let us know if he gets 
through all right. You could phone,”’ 

*T will.’ 

“Any notion which port he'll arrive at?”’ 

“Couldn’t say. I'veas 
might be one of the little Cornish fishing 
villages.”’ 

“What makes you think so?” 

“No particular reason, only 

“Yes, go on—be a pal.” 

‘You won’t repeat it?” 

“No fear.” 

**There was a West Country guidebook 
on his table one day and I happened to 
glance at it.”’ 

“ti 

‘Ever heard of Polperro?” 

“Yes” 

“On one of the maps Polperro had a 
pencil line ringed round it and a couple of 
very small dots marked in certain places.’ 

‘That might have been years old.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t. I had lent him a blue pene 


wrt of idea that it 





a few days before—rather a funny color 
was He'd used that pencil 

‘You're a bit of a Sherlocl 

‘I oughtn’t to have said anything 


about it.”’ 

‘It’s safe enough with me,” said Flora 
‘You can bet your boots I shan’t blab 
word of it.” 

\ silvery-toned bell sounded from the 
house 

‘There’s tea,”’ 

The two girl 
in arm 

Mr Harrison Smith pulled out hi 
watch and looked at the dial 

“With luck I ean catch it,” said he 

And through the drawing-room wind 
Mr Barraclough saw the unusua per 
tacle of a cle rgyman running like fur 
the direction of the railway station 


said Isabel 
} 


rose and moved away a 


As she remarked a few moment iter 
‘This is indeed an age of speed. Even the 
delivery of the Gospel is conducted |! 


express service 


TO BE CONTINUED 


fl MIDSUMMER KNIGHT’S 
DREAM 


(Continued from Page 19) 


for Crosby 


Nugent 











that he, too, real it things could not 
go on as they were; that he stood ready, 
that height of his infatuation, to break 


with Rosamond and to ask Janet to marry 
him. Like the Kid the year before, he was 
a new type of girl. Hi 
1. And Janet was 
little figure, with her ap 
parently reckless horsemanship and that 
rt of cool defiance with which she now 
faced the world. 
answerec with him for a 
h her, and this day he was going 
gold hunting. He had all the Easterner’s 
conviction that the mountains of the West 
were full of hidden wealth, which it re- 
he higher intelligence of the East 
1 they started for that final 
pan and hammer, saddle- 
yags and luncheon. 

Just what happened cannot be known 
precisely. Apparently they lunched to 
gether in amity, and he took up his gold 
hunting again. They were about ten miles 
back in the n , and had sat down 
on the edge oO » look over their 
specimens. The surmise must be that her 
closeness and their isolation went to hi 
head, and that he } 


carried away by 





imagination was excitec 





ny pretext 














ide armed w 


( 
to discover, an¢ 
t 
I 





commenced to make 


passionate love to her. All that is abso 
lutely certain is that she undoubtedly 
pushed him over the edge! 


twenty feet, and 
the shock made him 
furious, and he | at remained of his 
temper when he fo ind he could neither get 
He must have said some 
bitter things then, for it appears that Janet 
must have sat for a couple of hours or so at 
the top of the cliff, re fusing either to he Ip 
him or to go and bring help. 

Sometime in that two*hours they both 
came to their senses. They were absurd, 
and they knew it. For him the romance 
of the West had died with the same thud 


He fell only about 
! 


lands d ona le iy : 





ip nor down. 





with which he landed, and the nonsense 
had gon 
over the cliff face 
The last hour of the two Janet spent 
wondering how she was to get help to |} 
without the Kid getting the story, and 
certain that Nugent’s chief thought wa 
tosamond from knowing about 
his predicament. Janet had made hi 
ridiculous before her, and his infatuati 
for her had smashed to pieces along wit) 
his pride 


ne out of Janet wher 


1 ¢ 
1 

to Keep 
, 


It appears then that when the evening 
shadows began to fill the cafion below wit! 
purple, and the Bishop’s Rock high above 


was a massive rosy jewel set in gold, 
went to the cliff edge and called down 
him coldly that she was going for a rope 
and that Nugent merely nodded, and went 
on grimly picking splinters out of his hand 
with the point of his scarfpin. 

Janet was frantic ally determined by t} 


time to effect the rescue herself, and to keey 


the story from spreading over the r 

She rode slowly, to arrive as late as po 

sible, and her plan was to reat iInpe 
> t} } 





rn where Midge’ 
yt, to get he r rope ar 
rescue he rself 


She would have succeeded, probab! 





for one thing. The Kid wa corral d g Ur 

night. Checking up at nine o'clock, he had 
found their two horses missing, and set 
himself doggedly to wait for them. Rider 


came in, unsaddled and turned their horss 
loose, to run on an easy lope to the pa 
and the herd. The racks in the rddle 
house filled up, with the exception of tw 

spaces, and filled with rage, despair and 
solid fear, the Kid stood with folded ari 

g at the mountains 

n the bunk-house windows came the 
sound of Slim’s voice, crying, ~ Hit me! 
Harder!”’ followed, not by the sound of 
blows, but of chips on 


Their hard day over, the wranglers were 





ou 
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ng blackjack. Far away, in the Old 
| ft shone the green shade of his 
fice lamp as he pored over his accounts, 


table cat rubbed against the Kid's 
st his spurs and spat 


uuy ugatit 

\t ten o'clock he saw the wavering light 
electric flash coming toward the cor- 

it was Rosamond. She went first to 
and then came back to 
ng th e light on him as she did so. 
are they?”’ she asked. 


e saddie hou se, 
Phey aren't back, 
he collapsed on a bench and sat there, 
ting her hands together. 

*l de t think they're coming, Kid.” 
They'll come, ail right.” 

tHie’s wild about 3 He doesn’t take 

iny trouble to hide it.” 
rhe Kid drew a lon g breath 

Well, it takes two to make that kind of 
vargain,”” he suid, and relapsed into sul- 
lence Afte a time, however, he 
yused and said a m going to leave here. 

Cjuess I'll hit the trail for New Mexico 

ind herd sheep,” he added bitterly. He 

vas, as a cow and horse man, committing 
himself to the lowest of degradations, but 

Rosamond had not even heard him. 

You know why it started, don’t you?” 
No, and I don’t care.” 
he’s paying me back for last summer, 
Kid. Oh, I know the ranch blames him, 
iny man’s a fool in the hands of any 
if she wants him to be. It was you.” 
lhe Kid was dull with misery, and it was 

1 moment or two before he grasped what 

ne had said. But it brought him no cheer, 

even then. “I don’t care why she did it. 

You and I are just out of luck—that’s all.” 

Aren't you going to put up a fight?”’ 

No, ma‘am,” said the Kid. “If she 
wants him she can have him. And I wish 
her luck,” he added bitterly. 

Don't be silly!"’ Rosamond snapped. 





ly! 
You and I have made a mess of things, 
and we've got to > straighten them out-—if 
we get the chance.”’ Suddenly she began to 
cry against the Kid's shoulder 
“i'm awfully fond of him, Kid,” she 
wailed. “‘L've got my clothes and every- 
thing. And he's fond of me too. It’s—it's 
the altitude or something. When you're 
ot used to it it makes you different.” 
You tell 'em, gloomily assented the 
Kid, and patted her shoulder. After a time 
drew himself away and gave her a final 
brotherly pat 
‘Now look here,”” he said ‘You Zo back 
to vir cabin and crawl into bed, and I'll 











get a horse and wander up the way they 
went. Chances are their horses got away 
and they're walki: “ 

Then 1ddenl I her arm 

Listen!’’ he said 

A horse was coming in from the cafion 
rail. Under the cottonwoods a hundred 


yurds away it stopped, and a moment later 
the Kid had « ‘aught Rosamond and pushed 
her into the shadow of the barn. Someone 
was coming from the ottonwoods on foot, 
a shadowy figure hich proceeded to do a 
ings 

ne of the bunk-house 
After that it struck 
and the Kid put an 
mid’s chest and held her 
wall. The tigure entered 


th barn, groped there for a time very 


windows and 





a bee line f 


rm ucross Rosam 


tealthi ind the emerged and started 
back toward the cottonwood 
Janet!"’ said the Kid sternly. 
y tarted ; ppg wh at it 





‘cked it ut 
self in front of the figure 


nd plar ted 


vha ui wa vith a rope tt hou f the 
nigh 

Ill de nothing of the ! 

I've g tl 

There are ot! pe 1 dare iy that 


eecur to you in time 
s anybody hurt 


‘hat’s my affair 

Not by a darned sight!" said the Kid 
ously. ‘It's my business too. I've sat 
u two carry on your fool 
lor ya I intend to, and I'm 
going to go and kill hin 


I 

N 

Where's Nugent?” 
I 


yame abou 





hrough 
Where is } ‘ 

‘I pushed him over a cliff, and he can't 
get back.” 

‘Wi y did you pu h him over a cliff?” 
demanded the Kid, standing very tall and 
with his fists clenched 

‘He tried to kiss me 

Certainly Rosamond tasted the ashes of 

fe at that moment. But certainly, too, 
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the tight band which had been around 
something in the Kid’s left chest for some 
months gave with a snap, allowing his 
heart to race madly. 

‘ Janet!” he said softly. “Janet, I e 

‘Will you give me my rope, please?”’ 

‘What for? Let him stay where he is. 
He can die and rot there for all I care.” 

But here Rosamond gave a little wail, 
and Janet saw her. She stiffened at once, 
and threw up her head. 

‘He’s in the Blue Cafion,” she said. 
**You and Miss Carter can go and find him 

But when she started toward her cottage 
the Kid caught her by the arm. 

**Not a bit of it!’’ he said more cheer- 
fully than he had spoken for months. ‘‘ You 
did this, and you're going to see it through. 
If you don't I'll get the boys, and there'll be 
a mouthful of talk going on around this 
place to-morrow. Think it over! There’s 
been a good little bit of talk already.” 

“Oh, of course, if that’s a threat 

‘Sure it’s a threat, and I’ma bully! I've 
been so damned sick of sitting down and 
taking my medicine like a gentleman that 
I'm through being a gentleman, that’s all 
How about it?”’ 

Five minutes later a curious party of 
three rode out of the ranch toward the 
canon and headed into the mountains. Of 
the three, one was softly whistling, one was 
angrily erect and silent, and one was dab- 
bing at her eyes with a moist handkerchief 
They followed the trail in darkness, know- 
ing only of its climbs and steep descents by 
the inclination of their saddles, until at last 
they emerged into the upper meadows and 
starlight. 

And there the Kid halted his horse and 
waited for Janet, to say, out of a clear sky 
and very virtuously: ‘‘There’s no excuse 
for a girl leading a man on, and then pus sh- 
ing him over a cliff because he tries to kiss 


her 


” 


“No,” she retorted. “I didn’t hear of 
anyone going over a cliff last year.” 

The Kid could think of no appropriate 
reply. Herode on, nolonger whistling. But 
in spite of this rebuff his spirits were rising. 
It seemed quite clear to him that if a girl 
really loved a man she wouldn’t push 
him over a cliff. Therefore she didn’t 
love Nugent. Therefore it was distinctly 
possible that she might love somebody else. 
This feeling grew on him, and some time 
later he made a further overture: 

‘I made you a present last winter, but 
when you came back I threw it in the 
creek 

‘l can’t imagine why,” was Janet's 

ld comment 

Thus repulsed, the Kid lapsed into an 
unhappy silence; but a little farther on he 
turned his head and spoke back over his 
shoulder: ‘It was only something I made 
out of cow horns. It wouldn’t appeal to 
you these day 8, anyhow.” 

Janet made no comment, and thus 
thrown back on himself the Kid’s resent- 
ment against Nugent had time to take 
form and to develop into cold anger. By 
the time they had reached the place of that 
gentleman's temporary incarceration all 
the bitterness of the summer, against 
Janet, Rosamond and himself, had crys- 
tallized into hatred of Crosby Nugent 
That a remained cruel and aloof; that 
Rosamond clung to their heels; that even 
if Me could have cared for him he had 
nothing to offer Janet but sixty dollars a 
month, a saddle and himself; that men 
had looked for the gold in the mountains 
for forty years and never found it; that 
he hadn't eaten any supper Nugent, 
when they reached him, was to bear the 
brunt not only of the thing he knew but 
of a dozen he had never heard of 

At the edge of the cliff, having tied their 
horses, the Kid borrowed Rosamond’s 
flashlight and bent over the edge. Some 
twenty feet below, sitting sulkily on a rock, 
below which again the cliff fell a sheer fifty 
feet, was Nugent. He looked up as the 
light uppe ared 

Who's there?” he called. 

‘Are you hurt?” 

*Seratched. I can’t get up this in 
wall.” 

Well, there’s no hurry, anyhow,” said 
the Kid. ‘There are some of us here who 
don’t care if you never come back.” 

“Go away and let me talk to somebody 
with sense,” Nugent shouted. ‘I don't 
feel funny, if you do.” 

“Sorry, old man,” said the Kid. “Only 
Miss Carter and Miss Allenby are here, 
and neither of them wants to talk to you. 
But you're mistaken. I wasn’t being 
funny.” 


fernal 
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For the first. time it struck Nugent that 
the atmosphere above was, to put it mildly, 
hostile. He lost his head and his temper. 

“All right. Be as serious as you damned 
please,” he called angrily, ‘‘ but get me out. 
If you haven't got a rope I'd advise getting 
one pretty fast.” 

The Kid was beginning to enjoy himself. 

‘*What’s the hurry?” he inquired. 

Nugent’s position was distinctly inferior 
but he did the best he could. When he 
realized that no immediate rescue was 
being staged, braced against the bowlder 
and facing up, he made an address to the 
jury above that for length, breadth and 
strength of language made the Kid hold 
his ears. When Nugent finally relapsed 
into breathless silence the Kid sat on the 
edge of the cliff and swung his legs over. 

‘Evidently the shock has set him to 
raving,’ he observed. ‘‘ The question is, is 
he worth saving, or shall I drop a rock 
on him?” 

Nugent’s reply to that was a request to 
the Kid to go to perdition, an undiplo- 
matic but excusable speech, which resulted 
in the Kid’s dropping his contemptuous 
attitude and reminding him sternly that 
there were ladies present. 

‘Now I'll tell you how the situation 
lies,”’ he said in a conversational tone, his 
long legs dangling over the lip of the cafion 

‘You've been a nuisance on the ranch all 
summer. You've about ridden your horse 
to death, and that’s a ranch crime. And 
you've swanked about until we’ve had to 
grab a close hold on ourselves to keep you 
out of the horse trough. And you're where 
you are because you don’t know any more 
about ladies than you do about horses, 
and that’s plenty The Kid paused, but 
Nugent remained sulkily silent 

‘As the prisoner,” said the Kid, 
got a right to plead.” 

The prisoner immediately again con- 
signed the Kid to perdition, and that gen 
tlema:: «miled. 

“gh everse that sentence,”’ he said 
Then «as dropped his bantering manner 
bent over the edge. 

‘It’s like this, Nugent. The ranch isn’t 
going to hold you and me after to-night 
And I warn you that after the way you've 
talked I aim to put you in the horse trough 
before I go to bed. But you're not gettir 
out of there unless you agree to leave the 
ranch to-morrow, and that’s flat.’”’ 

‘*Rosamond!" bellowed Mr. Nugent 

‘What is it?” 

‘Let that maniac talk his fool head off 
if he wants to, or roll rocks down he 
he threatens. You ride down to the ranch 
and send an outfit up here. I’m not going 
to stay here all night.” 

The Kid was not only beginning to enjoy 
himself enormously but to grow a trifle 
drunk with power. 

‘Rosamond,” he said, ‘‘for the sake of 
our old love, stay where you are.” 

There was a shocked silence from below, 
and then the Kid’s voice again as he bent 
over 

‘Now, Mr. Nugent,” he said, ‘‘let’s be 
calm about this. I’m ready to make terms 
if you are. I’ve got a rope here, and I'll 
snake you out of that place with no more 
trouble if you think you can make the 
noon train to-morrow.” 

It was now himself that Mr. Nugent 
would see consigned to perdition before he 
made any such concession. 

“Janet!” he called. 

“Miss Janet,” corrected the Kid softly. 
‘Anyhow, I wouldn’t bring her into this 
She's a trifle hasty at times. Put down that 
roc k, Janet!"’ he valled, ind J at “i Sree 
and disapproving, drew ree grils 
erect. The action si t 
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ybered the Kid at once. 
He bent toward her and lowered his voice 

‘Don’t be angry with me, honey,”’ he 
said. ‘ I’ve suffered so darned much.” 

In the darkness Janet moved closer to 
the Kid, and for the first time in months 
her voice to hin was the voice of the old 
Janet, sweet and grave and very, very 
kind. 

**So have I, Kid,” she said 

He caught her hand and kissed it 

Below, Mr. Nugent sat on his rock and 
considered the situation. He was cold and 
tired, he was angry, he was afraid to face 
Rosamond; but most of all he was puzzled. 

‘I don’t get it,” he said at last in a 
milder tone. ‘‘Where do you come in on 
this, anyhow?” 

*Janet,”’ said the Kid, 
whisper, 
anyhow? 

“Tell him you're engaged to me,” said 
Janet. 


swiftly and in a 
whe re do I come in on this, 


December 24, 192i 


The Old Man had not been able to sleep 
that night, and so he got up and, rather 
sketchily clad, wandered about the place 
The cottages were dark, the lawn deserted, 
but from the bunk-house windows came 
the glow of lamplight, and Slim’s plaintive 
cry, ‘‘Hit me again! Harder!”’ 

The Old Man, smiling and clutching his 
dressing gown about him, stole past and 
went toward the corral. He went into the 
barn and moved among the night horses, 
speaking te them softly. 

Suddenly, outside, he heard the sound of 
horses moving quietly, the rub of saddle 
leather, the faint clank of metal on metal 
The Old Man listened, and then stepped 
back deeper into the shadows 

There were, he could see, several horses, 
and the business of unsaddling went on ina 
silence that was highly mysterious. One 
after another the freed horses made off for 
the pasture; one after the other their silent 
ex-riders carried away saddle, bridle and 
saddle blanket to the shed. Then, still 
without speech, the party seemed to sea 
and two figures moved off into the darkness 
and two remained. The two which had 
gone were feminine, so far as the Old Mar 
could determine in that place of breeched 
females. The two which remained were 
undeniably male 

“Now that the women are g me,”” said 
one voice, ‘‘ we'll have th is out, my friend 

Suits me,” said the Kid’s soft drawl 
‘And I’ve warned you, Mr. Nugent, what 
I aim to do. I’m going to wash some of 
your sins away in that horse trough.” 

“Try it! 

‘I intend to. It may cost me my job 
for the Old Man’s orders are pretty strict 








He say ‘Keep your hands off ludes 
You might | ? 

“Don’t 1 hurting aid 
Nugent a lot of insolence 





from you t ’ 
there’s going to be one sick cowb 
y, very stealthily the Old OM: in moved 
the barn door, and there peered 
Nugent was taking off his coat and 
.id was kicking out of his chaps. Whe 
ree of them he threw them aside 
and faced Nugent with 
‘Better take off . 
suggested. ‘*‘The water 
Nugent’s answer was a furious rush. 


before l leave here 











The ranch slept. Out in the pastures 
which spread over the foothills, wire to wire 
a mile or two, the horses rested o1 grazed 
\ coyote barked from a high red butt 
In a cottage d wn the n Rosa mond lay 
face down on her bed, | 











room Janet was bese be f re a warped 
and bleached bit of f1 f the cree} 
a strange affair a . ! sona 
crac d wi voden bz fer smued 

An th a arn 10 rway stood 





by in h the 
rose and ivded abot p 
at brought a mouse and laid it at the Old 








Man’s feet, but he did not see it cat 
waiting for ay se. heard nothing but a 
low rumble in ld Mi in’s throat, whict 
sounded like b it may not h ive been ** Good 
Kid! Good boy!” And every inch I 


Nugent’s retirement led straight to the 
horse trough. 

Some two minutes later the Kid, holding 
furiously to a writhing, splashing figure ir 





the horse trough, fe yn } sno 
der and looked e of his eye 
was almost closed, but out of the other he 
aw trouble, and let go | hold to stand 


sti Hy ere t 
‘You don’t need to drown a sheey 
to kill the vermin on him,”’ said the Old 
Man. Then, drawing his dressing gowt 
around him, the Old Man went back to bed 
Some tine later the Kid swaggered int 
the bunk house with the fillet of one of tl 
cook’s best tenderloin steaks over an eye 
In answer to tender inquiry he stated that 
he had bumped into a tree, after which he 
proceeded to undress and to craw! into bed 
The game went on. The Kid lay still, 
every inch a man and a good many inches 
aching. He was very happy, too happy to 
sleep. The noise went on about him, but 
he was alone in a great silence, with Janet 
After a time he reached under his pillow 
and got his mouth organ, and, lying there 
softly and plaintively he made music to the 
song that was in his soul. 








THE END 
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1¢e apple that never was as picked 


~~ that the winds of winter have bared the trees 
and their limbs make silhouettes against the sky 


if you walk into the country you may see it— the appl 


that never was picked. Withered and shrunken, it: 


bloom departed, it hangs upon a barren branch —a 


derelict of nature. 


In the autumn the tree was heavy with fruit. The 
schoolboy took his toll, picking the apples that wer 


nearest, or climbing the sturdy trunk to capture the 


prize that looked the biggest and the best. Then the 


farmer came with his pickers, his baskets, his ladders 
and limb by limb the tree was stripped. 


Yet deep in the foliage there remained one apple. 
The sun had reached in and colored it a bright and 
beautiful red. It was cool and plump and rich with 
juice—an apple to desire. But none desired it because 
none saw it. Hanging upon an obscure branch, draped 
in foliage, it was hidden from the view of pilfer 
and pickers alike—-and they passed it by. 

The apple that never was picked is a cousin of the 


product that is not known. If you go into a store at 


ab 


invent timic, \ il] find product there on the 
hely its brightness dulled by the dust tf the month 
its Treshine taded by long Walting for a buvetr OIce 
Its COMIN thie helves of the merchant hav emptied 
an led and emptied and filled again, but the product 
th tis not known still linge: and Janguishe a derelict 
of trace 

Nature willed that the apple that never was picked 
hould grow upon an obscure limb behind a screen of 
foliage. It had no voice to cal] out that it was there. 
It had n to proclaim its ripe sweetie 

( rer NOW the product It could have ar ken it 
name in the very ears of the people as they sat in their 
homes. It could. have made that name instantly familias 
to the hopper who SCans the Window ot merch nt 
It iid have told in stirring words the stor f it 


kor there 1s a voice that pe iKS the merit Or worthy 
products to the minds of the people a Vo 
, . 
hear¢ una the world the voice of advel 




















It could have created 
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CURTIS M. JOHNSON 
it of Johnson & Sons, Hardware D-alers, Rush City 


Minnesota 


A Business of $200,000 
for His Store Last Year 


in a Village of 
971 Inhabitants 


‘‘We wish the manufacturers of every article in our store 


would advertise to the farmers,’’ writes Curtis M. 


merchant of Rush City, Minnesota. 


‘The bulk of our trade is with farmers. They 
buyers on earth, but they have to be shown. 


advertising helps. 


Johnson, 


are the best 
That’s where 


‘The advertisements of our lines in The Country Gen- 


tlernman go on working for us after we lock the store at night. 
Our store slogan is ‘What You Get At Johnson's Is Good.’ 


To live 


because 


up to that we carry the widely advertised lines 
they 
de mand = 


are always dependable and are the most in 


Farming is fast becoming modernized in standards and re- 
quirements—but the farmer remains a close reckoner of 


market values 
as a reliable business guide. 


He has faith in The Country Gentleman 
Its growth in ten years from 


25,000 to over 800,000 circulation is the proof. This 
confidence of the farmer is an incalculable asset to adver- 
tisers and, as Mr. Johnson points out, a direct aid to the 
merchants handling their goods. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
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and he followed her movements, as reflected 
in print, with care and fidelity; it was as 
though he had a deep personal interest in 
her. For a matter of fact, he did; he hada 
very personal interest in her. He had been 
doing this for months; in his trade, as in 
many others, patience was not only a virtue 
but a necessity. For example, he knew that 
her determined and persistent but somewhat 
crudely engineered campaigning to estab- 
lish herself in what New York calls—with 
a big S—Society was the subject in some 
quarters of a somewhat thir ily veiled de- 
rision; he knew that her husband was 
rather an elemental, not to say a primitive 
creature, but genuine and aboveboard and 
generous, as elemental beings are likely to 
be. Marr figured him to be of the jealous 
type. He hoped he was; it might simplify 
matters tremendously. 

On acertain summer morning a paragraph 
appeared in at least three daily papers to 
the effect that Mr. and Mrs. Justus Prop- 
bridge had gone down to Gulf Stream City, 
on the Maryland coast; they would be at 
the Churchill-Fontenay there for a week 
or ten days. It was at his breakfast that 
Marr read this information. At noon, 
having in the meantime done a consid- 
erable amount of telephoning, he was on 
his way to the seaside too. Mentally he 
was shaking hands with himself in a warmly 
congratulatory way. Gulf Stream City 
was a place seemingly designed, both by 
Nature and by man, for the serving of his 
purposes. 

Residing there were persons of his own 
kidney and persuasion, on whom he might 
count for at least one detail of invaluable 
coéperation. For a certain act of his piece, 
a short but highly important one, he must 
have a borrowed stage setting and a super- 
numerary actor or so. 

Immediately upon his arrival he sought 
out certain dependable individuals and put 
them through a rough rehearsal. This he 
did before he claimed the room he had 
engaged by wire at the Hotel Crofter. The 
Hotel C ‘rofter snuggled its lesser bulk under 
an imposing flank of the supposedly ex- 
clusive and admittedly expensive Churchill- 
Fontenay. From its verandas one might 
command a view of the main entrance of 
the greater hotel. 

It: was on a Tuesday that the Propbridges 
reached Gulf Stream City. It was on 
Wednesday afternoon that the husband re- 
ceived a telegram, signed with the name of 
a business associate, calling him to Toledo 
for a conference—so the wire stated —upon 
an urgent complication newly arisen. Mr. 
Propbridge, as all the world knew, was one 
of the heaviest stockholders and a member 
of the board of the Sonnesbein-Propbridge 
Tire Company, which, as the world like- 
wise knew, had had tremendous dealings 
in contracts with the Government and now 
was having trouble closing up the loose 
ends of its wartime activities. 

He packed a bag and caught a night 
train West. On the following morning, 
which would be Thursday, Mrs. Prop- 
bridge took a stroll on Gulf Stream City’s 
famous boardwalk. It was rather a lonely 
stroll. She had no particular objective. 
It was too early in the day for a full display 
of vivid costumes among the bathers on 
the beach. She encountered no one she 
knew. 

Really, for a resort so extensively adver- 
tised, Gulf Stream City was not a particu- 
larly exciting place. For lack of anything 
better to do she had halted to view the con- 
tents of a shop window when an exclamation 
of happy surprise from someone immedi- 
ately behind her caused Mrs. Propbridge to 
turn around. 

Immediately it was her turn to register 
astonishment. A tall, well-dressed, gray- 
haired man, a stranger to her, was taking 
possession of her right hand and shaking it 
warmly. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Watrous,”’ he was 
saying, “how do you do? Well, this is an 
unexpected pleasure! When did you come 
down from Wilmington? And who is with 
you? And how long are you going to stay? 
General Dunlap and his daughter Claire 
you know, the second daughter—and Mrs. 
Gordon-Tracy and Freddy Urb will be here 
in a little while. They'll be delighted to see 
you! Why we'll have a reunion! Well, 
well, well!” 

He had said all this with scarcely a pause 
| for breath and without giving her an op- 
| portunity to speak, as though surprise 


made him disregardful of labial punctua- 
tion of his sentences. Indeed, Mrs. Prop- 
bridge did not succeed in getting her hand 
free ‘cm his grasp until he had uttered the 
final ‘* well,’ 

“You have the advantage of me,” she 
said. “I do not know you. I am sure | 
never saw you before.’ 

At this his sudden shift from cor diality t 
a look half ine redulous, half « 
was almost comic 

“What?” he de manded, ling back a 
pace. “Surely this is Mi s. Beeman 
Watrous of Wilmington? I can’t be mis- 
taken!” 

“But you are mistaken,” she insisted; 
“very much mistaken. My name is not 
Ws: atrous; my name is Propbridge.’ ; 

‘Madam,” he cried, “‘ I beg ten thousan 
pardons! Really, though, this is one of — 1e 
most remarkable things I ever saw in my 
life—one of the most remarkable cases of 
resemblance, I mean. I am sure anyone 
would be deceived by it; that is my apol 
ogy. In my own behalf, madam, I must 
tell you that you are an exact counterpart 
of someone I know of Mrs Beeman 
Watrous, a very good friend of mine 
Pardon me once more, but may I ask if you 
are related to Mrs. Beeman Watrous? Her 
cousin perhaps? It isn’t humanly possible 
that two persons shoul 1 look so much alike 
and not be related?” 

“I don’t think I ever heard of the lady,” 
stated Mrs. Propbridge somewhat coldly 

“Again, madam, please excuse me,” he 
said. ‘‘I am very, very sorry to have an- 
noyed you.”” He bowed his bared head and 
turned away. Then quick r he swung on 
his heel and returned to her, his hat again 
in his left hand. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘“‘I am fearful that 
you are suspecting me of being one of the 
objectionable breed of he-flirts who infest 
this place. At the risk of being tiresome I 
must repeat once more that your wonder- 
ful resemblance to another person led me 
into this awkward error. My name, 
madam, is Murrill—Valentine C. Mur 
rill—and I am sure that if you y had the 
time and the patience to bear with me I 
could find someone here—some acquaint- 
ance of yours perhaps—who would vouch 
for me and make it plain to you that I am 
not addicted to the habit of forcir 3 myself 
upon strangers on the pretext that I have 
met them somewhere 

His manner was disarming It was more 
than that; it was outright engaging. He 
was carefully groomed, smartly turned out; 
he had the manner and voice of a well-bred 
person. To Mrs. Propbridge he seemed a 
candid, courteous soul unduly distressed 
over a small matter. 

“Please don’t concern yourself about it,”’ 
she said. “‘I didn’t suspe ct you of being 
a profe ssional mas her; 1 was only rather 
startle od, that’s all. 

‘Thank you for telling me so,”’ he said 
“You take a load off my mind, I assure 
you. Pardon me again, please—but did I 
understand you to say a moment ago that 
your name was Propbridge?”’ 

“Toe. 

“It isn’t a very common name. Surely 
you are not the Mrs. Propbridge?”’ 

Without being in the least presuming he 
somehow had managed to convey a subtle 
tribute. 

“Tam Mrs. Jus tus Propbridge, if that is 
what you mean, * she said. 

‘Weil, then,”’ he said in tones of relief, 
“that simplifies matters. Is your husband 
about, madam? If he is I will do myself 
the honor of introducing myself to him and 
repeating to him the explanation I have 
just made to you. You see, I am by way of 
being one of the small fish who circulate on 
the outer edge of the big sea where the 
large financial whales swim, and it is pos- 
sible that he may have heard my name and 
may know who I am.” 

*My husband isn't here,’’ she explained. 
“He was called away last night on busi- 
ness. ~ 

‘Again my misfortune,” he said 

They were in motion now; he had fallen 
into step alongside her as she moved on 
back up the boardwalk. Plainly her amaz- 
ing resemblance to someone else was once 
more the uppermost subject in his mind. 
He went back to it. 

“T've heard before now of dual person- 
alities,’’ he said, “‘ but this is my first actual 
experience with a case of it. When I first 
saw you standing there with your back to 















e and even when you turned round facing 
me after I spoke to you, I was ready to 
swear that you were Mrs. Beeman Watrous. 
Look, manner, size, voice, hair, eyes—all 
identical. I know her ver y. well too. I’ve 
been a guest at one or two of her house par- 
ties. It’s curious that you never heard of 
her, Mrs. Propb nage; she’s the widow of 
one of the Wilmington Watrouses—the 
firearms people, you know—guns, rifles, 
all that sort of thing—and he left her more 
millions than she knows what to do with.” 

Now Mrs. Propbridge had never heard 
f any Wilmington Watrouses, but p : 
here in the East they were persons of con- 
equence—persons who would be worth 






KNOWN. 

She nodded as though to indicate that 
now she did faintly recall who it was th 
kindly stranger had meant. 

He went on. It was evident that he was 

clined to be talkative. The impression 
was conveyed to her that here was a well- 
meaning but rather shallow-minded gen- 
tleman who was reasonably fond of the 
ound of his own voice. Yet about him was 
nothing to suggest overeffusiveness or 








hilarity 
I’ve a sort of favor to ask of 3 
aid. “I’ve some friends who're 
ver to-day from Philadelphia 
run on down ahead of 





them to see a man 
jusiness. They're to join me in about 
an hour from now” he consulted his 
watch—“‘and we're all driving back to 
yether to-night General Dunlap 
Mrs Ch Lire De rton, his daughter she’ 
the amateur tennis champion, you know 
and Mrs. Gordon-T y, of Newport, and 
Freddy Urb, the writer—they’re all in the 
party And the favor I’m asking is that I 
may have the pleasure of presenting them 











to you that is, of course, unless you al- 


ready know them—so that I may enjoy the 
looks on their faces when they find out that 
you are not Mrs. Beeman Watrous I 
know they'll behave as I did. They won't 
elheve it at first May |?’ 
What could Mrs. Propbridge 
msent’ Indeed, inwardly she 
he prospect. She did not know 
he four named by this M1 
he Knew mighty well who 
What person lamiliar witb the 
ter could fail to know who 
nother thing had impressed 
anger had mentioned these ni 


0 especial emphasis on the 1 


4 


nstead, quite casually and in 





which carried with it the impr hat 
ich noted folk as Mrs. Denton and her 
listinguished father, and Freddy the 





ourt jester of the innermost 
hole of Ne wport ind Ba Harbor and 
Palm Beach, and Mrs. Gordon-Tracy, the 


famous beauty, were of the sort with whom 





istomarily he associated Plainly here 
was a gentleman who not only belonged to 
the who’s-who but nad a very clear pe! 
tion of the Wwhat-was-what. So fluttered 
le Mrs. Propbridge promptly iid ye 
ald it with a gratified sensation in her 


t 
tt 


neart 

‘That’s fine of yo !’’ said Maurrill, 
visibly elated. It would appear tl 
favors were to him great pleasures. ‘‘ That’s 
splendid! Up until now the joke of this 
thing has been on me. I want to transfer 
it to them. I’m to meet them up here 
in the lounge of the Churchill-Fontenay.” 

That’s where I am stopping,” said 
Mrs. Propbridge 

‘Is it? Better and better! We a t 
troll along that way if you don’t mind. 
By Jove, I’ve an idea! Suppose W ion they 
arrived they ae us chatting together 
like old friends —suppose as they came up 
they were to ove a ar me cailing you Mr 
Beeman Watrous. That would make the 

hock all the greater for them when they 
found out you really weren’t Mrs. Watrou 
at all, but somebody they’d never seen 
before! Are you game for it? . 
Capital! Only, if we mean to do that we'll 
have to kill the time, some way, for forty 
or fifty minutes orso. Do you mind letting 
me bore you for a little while? I know it’s 
unconventional—but I like to do the un 
conventional things when they don’t make 
one conspicuous.” 

Mrs. Propbridge did not in the least 
mind. So they killed the time and it died 
a very agreeable death, barring one small 
incident. On Mr. Murrill’s invitation they 
—_ a short turn in a double-seated roller 
chair, Mr. Murrill chatting briskly all the 
while and savoring his conversation with 
offhand reference to this well-known per- 
sonage and that. At his sugge stion they 


iit the wheel chair at a t well down 
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the boardwalk to drink orangeades in a 
small glass-fronted café which faced the 
sea. He had heard somewhere, he anid, 
that they made famous orangeades in thi 
shop. They might try for themselves and 
find out 

The experiment was not entirely a suc- 
cess. To begin with, a waiter person 
Mr. Murrill referred to him as a waiter 
person—sat them down near the front at a 
small, round table whose enamel top was 
decorated with two slopped glasses and a 
bottle one-third filled with wine gone stale 
At least the stuff looked and sr 
wine —like a poor quality of champagn« 

“Ugh!” said Mr. Murrill, tasting the 
air. “Some body evide ntly couldn’t wait 
intil lunch time before he started h 
tippling. And I didn’t sus pect either that 
this place might be a boot legging pla e 
in dis aquiee Well, since prohibition ¢ 


t 


in it’s hard to find a resort sh op any whe 
where you can’t buy bad liquor—if only 
you go about it the right way.” 

When the waiter person brought their 
orde r he bade him remove the bottle and 
the slopped glasses, and the waiter person 
obliged, but so sulkily and with such slow 
ness of movement that Mr. Murrill wa 
moved to speak to him rather sha 
Even so, the sullen functionary took } 
time about the thing. Nor did the orange 


‘led like 








ades prove particularly appetizing. Mr 
Murrill bare ly tasted his. 

“Shall we clear pe he asked, making 
1 fastidious little grimace 


At the door, on oe way out, he made 






excuses. “Sorry I f gemre coming into 
this place,” he said, ey: his voice 
‘Kither it is a shop whick 1 has gone off 
badly or its merits have been overadver- 
tised by its loving friends. To me the 
whole atmosphere of the establishment 
seemed rather dubious, eh, what We 
what shall we do next? I see a few bather 
down below. Shall we go down on the 
beach and find a place to t and watcl 
them for a bit? 

They went; and he found a ben t 
juliet place under the shoring ol Ulie 
boardwalk close up alongside one 1 the 


esser bathing pavilions, and they sat there 
and he talked and she listened. The ma 


had an endl 





fund ol gossip about amu 
ing and noted people; most of them 

would seem, were his intimates. T 
one or two incidents in which the - 
tinguished friends had figured he felt it 
expedient to sink his voice to a discreet 
undertone. There was plainly apparent a 
delicacy of feeling in this; one did not 
shout out the names of such persons for 





iny curious passer-by to hear It devel 
ypped that there was an ¢ eciall Close 
nd between him and the member ol 


General Dunlap’s family, an attachment 
partly based upon old acquaintance and 
ipon the fact that the Dunlap 
thought he once upon a time had saved the 








life of the general youngest daughter 
\ 
lillicent 
teally, though, it was nothing he 
1d «de ecatingly is behtted a modest 
da manner!) man. “The thing came 





about like this: It was once when we were 
all out West together. We were spending 
a week at the Grand Cafion. One morning 
we took the Rim Drive over to Mohave 
Point. No doubt you know ‘the spot? 

was standing with Millicent on the outer 
edge of the cliff and we were looking dow: 
together into that tremendous void when 
all of a sudden she fainted dead away. Her 


heart isnt very strong he isn t athiet 





older sister 


Dunlap girls are—and I suppose the alti 





tude got her. Luc kily I e to 
her as I am to you now, aw her 
totter and I threw out my pardor 
me like this.”” He illust wit! } é 
ments of his arm “And luckily I mar 
aged to catch her about the waist a he 


fell forward. I held on and dragged her 
back out of danger. Otherwise she would 
have dropped for no telling how man; 
undreds of feet. Of course it was or 
chance that I happened to be touchit 

\ the child. and na 4 
did what anyone would have 
ame circumstances, but the 
were tremendously 
great pother over it 











of rescues, have you he: al ¥ 
that happened to the two 1 
girls at Baile y ’s Beach last t 


tell you about that 

Presently they both were s ir} 
find that forty-five minutes had passed 
Mr. Murrill said they had better be getting 
along; he made so bold as to venture the 
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suggestion that possibly Mrs. Pri : 
might want to go to her rooms before the 
automobile party arr 
rock or sometning. 


al in 


ally thought she shou 








ved, to change 
ot that he person- 
1 change it If he 
might be pardoned for saying so, he thought 





it a most becoming frock: but women were 
curious about such things, now honestly 


werent they? And P opbridge wa 





onstrained to «x that about such 
things women were curlou she had a 
onviction that if all things moved smoothly 





urged to waive for- 
mality and join the party at luncheon. Mr 
Murrill had not exactly put the idea into 
words yet but she sensed that the thought 
Vitation was in his mind 
nt the impending meeting called 
for efforts on her part to appear at her best 

‘I believe I will run up to our rooms for 








a few minutes before your friends arrive 


he said as they arose from the bench. “I 


He left her at the doors of the Chure! 


Fontenay, sa ing he would idle about and 
watcn I the other n case they should 
It ! ite iter, while she was st 
t ng to ike a ! between thre 
f er telephone 1 She answers 

t ring t was Mr rill who was 





e other end of the ling He was di 
| that word had 
the way dow! 









y Dunlap had 
een an attack of 
scute digestion, perhaps, or possibly a 
touch of the sun—and the motor trip ha 
Det halted at a small town on the mai 
land fifteen miles back of Gulf Stream Cit 
lle wa tarting immediately lor the tow 
in a car with a physician. He trusted the 
generai indis} tion Was not really Re 
is but of irse the party would be call 
ft; and the invalid would return to PI 
cle ii on as he felt well enough t 
‘ He was awfully sorry Mr. M 
Vid terribly put out, and all that 
f thing; hoped that another opportu 
ght be ichsalted him of meeting A 
t pt ige he had ¢ ed tremendou 
eeting her under these unconventhk 
circumstance ind now he must go 
It was not to be der itl ing 
Propbridge felt distinct! disappol 
i fie t of the little adventure had 
| Y n it She had forecast all ma 
ol agreeable « gencies as the prot 
ou yme 
I me reason, though, or perhay 
no det te reast at ail, s! aid nothi 
er husband his return from 
1 t ‘ te 1 | ‘ i eeutle 
M \ ‘ he arrived no 
Segui parate Pace + AR calpain ¥ Many of the greatest show- 
teal eames men among motion picture 
of a pra il joker, he figured, or po exhibitors are today enter- 
A pe with a grudge against hi taining audiences every- 
had ] l #t 1 I taking vengea 


where with programs made 
" up exclusively of short sub- 





tiresome and entirely useless tri; , 
as no | ne conference « it ject features. 
‘oledo » need for his presence the y ] 
loled .. seal ; —s po With diversified programs 
é 1 ia nana ym the t wi 
‘ that forged telegra well-balanced programa, 
ent hat forge el we 
ngere Mr - ridge ind ( 
agers Pt Age tnd -_ Invariably these short sub- 
= dd Pees fi ain. ject programs list several 
I'he next t Mr. } ige wa Educational Pictures, be- 
to the Zé n Belt he made cause Educational Pic- 
ire that the v int Was genuine. ¢ tures are the recognized 
Boren scat dapatae ee eee standard by which quality 
j Le er ni ama tha e-] . 
‘ wr and . fort " h waistbar short subjects are judged. 
1 he extt é et ie ten da 
P | a | from ti Look in theatre entrancesfor pos- 
iges returned 1 the | M 
‘ thirtv-thousand-dollars-a-vea ters and cards showing the Educa- 
ent Upper Park Avenue | tional Pictures trade-mark. When 
t that they did ein an aparti you seeit goin! 
{ lid spend a good part 
et t A 1 stamp thet I , | . Sj f 
hae ss cian tiacaecaien Ge ca a It’s the Sign o 
| n 7 
among the really fashionable g Well-Balanced 
rea la nabie maintained lars > 2 
“ the oka aide Ge Program 
t vn to have de tal a ‘ 
, teed ge nf EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANOKS, INC 
oat f the ri the isually E. W. Hammom, President 
- ere ] was the t vy K xe e OfficesNew York 
Bu f tance sent } 
bridge to Detroit, and then on t 
and De M ‘ UV 1 certa 
he caught the W erine Limited : 
etore t ad passed One If! ~ 
and Twent fifth Street Mr I THE SPK 
nad a aller she was iniorme RPP vancner Gest £ i 
nem be ol the taff 1 that | 
Pe e You K de ed to set 
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few minutes Persons of social conse- 
quence or persons who craved to be of 
ocial consequence did not often deny 
yes to representatives of People 

Ww. Mrs Propbridge told the 
itchboard girl downstairs to tell the hall- 
man to invite th gentleman to come up. 

He proved to he a somewhat older man 
than she had expected to see. He was 
well-dressed enough, but about him was 

ymething hard and forbidding, almost 
formidable in fact. Yet there was a sooth- 
ng, conciliatory tone in his voice when he 
poKe, 

Mrs. Propbridge,”” he began, “my 
ame is Townsend. I am one of the editors 

People You Know. I might have sent 
me of our reporters to see you but in a 
matter so important—-and so delicate as 
this one is—-I felt it would be better if I 
came personally to have a little talk with 
ou and get your side of the affair for 

iblication.” 

‘My side of what affair?’’ she asked, 
puzzled. 

He lifted one lip in a cornerwise smile. 

“Let me give you a little advice, Mrs, 
Propbridge,” he said, “I’ve had a lot of 
experience in such matters as these. The 
interested parties will be better off if 
they’re perfectly frank in talking to the 
press. ‘Then all misunderstandings are 
avoided and everybody gets a fair deal in 

int. Don't you agree with me that I am 
right?” 

‘You may be right,” she said, “but I 
aven't the least idea what you are talking 
imout ‘a 

“I mean your trouble with R aye | hus- 
band—if you force me to speak plainly. 
I'd like to have your statement, that’s all.” 

‘But I haven't had any trouble with my 
husband!" shesaid. Her amazement made 
her voice shrill. ‘‘My husband and I are 
iving together in perfect happiness. You've 
made a mistake.” 

“No chance,” he said, and suddenly his 
manner changed from the sympathetic to 
the accusing. ‘‘ Mrs, Propbridge, we have 
exclusive advance information from reli- 
ible sources —a straight tip—that the proof 
igainst you is about to be turned over to 

our husband and we've every reason to 
believe that when he gets it in his hands 
he's going to sue you for divorce, naming 
as corespondent a certain middle-aged 
man. Do you mean to tell me you don’t 
know anything about that?” 

“Of course I mean to! Why, you're 

a y ! You're Ps 

‘Wait just one minute, please,”’ he in- 
terrupted the distressed lady. “ Wait until 
I get through telling you how much I know 
aiready; then you'll see that denials won't 
help you any. As-a matter of fact we're 
ready now to go ahead and spring the 
story in next week’s issue, but I thought it 
was only fair to come to you and give you 
1 chance to make your defense in print 
if sy care to make one.”’ 

still tell you that you’ve made a terri- 
ble pocwet oy! * she declared. Her anger 
began to stir within her, as indignation 
ucceeded to astonishment. ‘“‘How dare 
you come here accusing me of doing any- 
thing wrong!"’ 

‘I’m accusing you of nothing. I’m only 
going by the plain evidence. I might be 
ying to you. Other people might lie to 
ou. But, madam, photographs don’t lie. 
That's why they’re the best possible evi- 
dence in a divorce court. And I've seen the 
I've got it in my pocket right 





ey idence. 
now ig 

‘Evidence against me? 
me’?"* 

“Sure. Photographs of you and the 
gray-haired party.’ He reached in a breast 
pocket and brought out a thin sheaf of 
inmounted photographs and handed them 
to her. “ Mrs. Propbridge, just take a look 
at these and then tell me if you blame me 
for assuming that there’s bound to be 
trouble when your husband sees them?” 

She looked, and her twirling brain told 
her it was all a nightmare, but her eyes 
told her it was not. Here were five photo- 
graphs, enlarged sns apshots apparently: 
One, a profile view, showing her standing 
on a boardwalk, her hand held in the hand 

of the man she had known as Valentine C. 
Mur rill; one, a quartering view, revealing 
them riding together in a wheel chair, 
their heads close together, she smiling and 
he apparently whispering something of a 
pleasing and confidential nature to her, the 
posture ‘of both almost intimate; one, a 
side view, showing the pair of them emerg- 
ng from an open-fronted café—she recog- 
nized the fagade of the place where they 
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had found the orangeades so disappoint- 
ing—and in this picture Mr. Murrill had 
been caught by the camera as he was saying 
something of seeming mutual interest, for 
she was glancing up sidewise at him and he 
had lowered his head until his lips almost 
touched her ear; one, showing them sitting 
at a small round table with a wine bottle 
and glasses in front of them and behind 
them a background suggesting the interior 
of a rather shabby drinking place, a dis- 
tinet impression of sordidness somehow 
conveyed; and one, a rear view, showing 
them upon a bench alongside a seemingly 
deserted wooden structure of some sort, 
and in this one the man had been snapped 
in the very act of putting his arms about 
her and drawing her toward him. 

That was all—merely five oblong slips 
of chemically printed paper, and yet on the 
face of them they told a damning and a 
condemning story. 

She stared at them, she who was abso- 
lutely innocent of thought or intent of 
wrong-doing, and could feel the fabric 
of her domestic life trembling before it came 
crashing down. 

“Oh, but this is too horrible for words! 
the distressed lady cried out. ‘‘ How could 
anybody have been so cruel, so malicious, 
as to follow us and waylay us and catch us 
in these positions? It’s monstrous!” 

“Somebody did catch you, then, in 
compromising attitudes—you admit that?’ 

‘You twist my words to give them a 
false meaning!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are 
trying to trap me into saying something 
that would put me ina wrong light. I can 
explain—why, the whole thing is so simple 
when you understand.” 

“Suppose you do explain, then. Get me 
right, Mrs. Propbridge—I’m all for you in 
this affair. I want to give you the best of 
it from every standpoint.” 

So she explained, her words pouring 
forth in a torrent. She told him in such 
detail as she recalled the entire history of 
her meeting with the vanished Mr. Mur- 
rill—how a doctored telegram sent her 
husband away and left her alone, how 
Murrill had accosted her, and why, and 
what followed —all of it she told him, with- 
holding nothing. 

He waited until she was through. Then 
he sped a bolt, watching her closely, for 
upon the way she took it much, from his 
viewpoint, depended. 

“Well,” he said, “if that’s the way this 
thing happened and if you’ve told your hus- 
band about it’’—he dragged his words just 
a trifle—‘‘why should you be so worried, 
even if these pictures should reach him?’ 

Her look told him the shot had struck 
home. Inwardly he rejoiced, knowing, 
before she answered, what her answer 
would be. 

But I didn’t tell him,” she confessed, 
stricken with a new cause for concern. 
“T—I forgot to tell him.” 

“Oh, you forgot to tell him?” he re- 
peated. Now suddenly he became a 
cross-examiner, snapping his questions at 
her, catching her up sharply in her replies. 
‘And you say you never saw this Mr. 
Murrill—as you call him—before in all 
your life?”’ 

“No.” 

‘And you've never seen the mysterious 
stranger since?’ 

“There was nothing mysterious about 

him, | I tell you. He was merely interest- 
ing.’ 


” 


‘ Anyhow, you've never seen him since?”’ 

Ld No ” 

“Nor had any word from him other than 
that telephone talk you say you had with 
him?” 

“No. 

“Did you ever make any inquiries with 
a “iew to finding out whether there was such 
a person as this Mrs. Beeman Watrous?”’ 

“No; why should I?” 

“That's a question for you to decide. 
Did you think to look in the papers to see 
whether General Dunlap had really been 
taken ill on a motor trip?” 

£3 No 

“Yet he’s a well-known person. Surely 
you expected the papers would mention 
his illness?”’ 

“Tt never occurred to me to look. I tell 
you there was nothing wrong about it. 
W hy do you try to trip me up so?”’ 

‘Excuse me, I’m only trying to help you 
out of what looks like a pretty bad mess. 
But I’ve got to get the straight of it. Let 
me run over the points in your story: No 
sooner do you land in Gulf Stream City 
than your husband gets a faked-up tele- 
gram and goes away? And you are Jett all 
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alone? And you go for a walk all by your- 
self? And aman you never laid eyes on be- 
fore comes up to you and tells you that you 
look a lot like a friend of his, a certain very 
rich widow, Mrs. Watrous—somebody, 
though, that I for one never heard of, and 
I know the Social Register from cover to 
cover, and know something about Wil- 
mington too. And on the strength of your 
imaginary resemblance to an imaginary 
somebody he introduces himself to you? 
And then you let him walk with you? And 
you let him whisper pleasant things in your 
ear? Two of those pictures that you’ve got 
in your hand prove that. And you let him 
take you into one of the most notorious 
blind tigers on the beach? And you sit 
there with him in this dump. this place 
with a shady reputation - 

“I’ve explained to you how that hap- 
pened. We didn’t stay there. We came 
right out.” 

“Let me go on, please. 
buy you wine there?” 

“I’ve told you about that part, too—how 
the bottle and the glasses were already on 
the table when we sat down.” 

“I’m merely going by what the photo- 
graph tells, Mrs. Propbridge. I’m merely 
saying to you what a smart divorce lawyer 
would say to you if ever he got you on the 
witness stand; only he’d be trying to con- 
viet you by your own words and I’m trying 
to give you every chance to clear yourself. 
And then after that you go and sit with 
him—this perfect stranger—in a lonely 
place alongside a deserted bath house and 
nobody else in sight?” 

‘There were people bathing right in 
front of us all the time.” 

“Were there? Well, take a look at 
Photograph Number Five and see if it 
shows any bathers in sight. And he slips 
his arm around you and draws you to 
him?” 

“I explained to you how that hap- 
pened,”’ protested the badgered, desperate 
woman. ‘“‘No matter what the circum- 
stances seem to be I did nothing wrong, I 
tell you.” 

“All right, just as you say. Remember, 
I’m taking your side of it; I’m trying to be 
your friend. But here’s the important 
thing for you to consider: With those 
pictures laid before them would any jury 
on earth believe your side of it? Would 
they believe you had no hand in sending 
your husband that faked-up telegram? 
Would they believe it wasn’t a trick to get 
him away so you could keep an appoint- 
ment with this man? Would any judge 
believe you? Would your friends believe 
you? Or would they all say that they 
never heard such a transparent cock-and- 
bull story in their lives?” 

“Oh, oh!” she cried chokingly, and put 
her face in her hands. Then she threw up 
her head and stared at him out of her mis- 
erable eyes. ‘“‘Where did those pictures 
come from? You say you believe in me, 
that you are willing to help me. Then tell 
me where they came from and who took 
them? And how did you manage to get 
hold of them?”’ 

His baitings had carried her exactly to 
the desired place—the turning point, they 

call it in the vernacular of the confidence 
sharp. The rest should be easy. 

“Mrs. Propbridge,”’ he said, ‘“‘you’ve 
been pretty frank with me. I’ll be equally 
frank with you. Those pictures were 
brought to our office by the man who took 
them. I have his name and address, but 
am not at liberty to tell them to anyone. 
I don’t know what his motives were in tak- 
ing them; we did not ask him that either. 
We can’t afford to question the motives of 
people who bring us these exclusive tips. 
We pay a fancy price for them ‘and that 
lets us out. Besides, these photographs 
seemed to speak for themselves. So we 
paid him the price he asked for the use of 
them. Destroying these copies wouldn't 
help you any. That man still has the 
plates; he could print them over again. 
The only hope you've got is to get hold of 
those plates. And I’m afraid he'll ask a 
big price for them.” 

‘How big a price?” 

“That I couldn’t say without seeing 
him. Knowing the sort of person he is, 
my guess is that he’d expect you to hand 
him over a good-sized chunk of money to 
begin with—as a proof of your intentions 
to do business with him. You'd have to 
pay him in cash; he’d be too wise to take 
a check. And then he might want so much 
apiece for each plate or he might insist on 
your paying him a lump sum for the whole 
ot. You see, what he evidently expects to 
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do is to sell them to your husband, and he’d 
expect you at least to meet the price your 


husband would have to pay. Any way you 
look at it he’s got you at his mercy—and, 
as I see it, you'll probably have to come to 
his terms if you want to keep this thing a 
secret.” 

“Where is this man? 
you want to serve me 
him to me?” 

“I’m afraid he wouldn't come. If he’s 
engaged in a shady business—if he’s cooked 
up a deliberate scheme to trap you—he 
won’t come near you. That’s my guess. 
But if you are willing to trust me to act 
as your representative maybe the whole 
thing might be arrange od and no one except 
us ever be the wiser for it. 

Mrs. Propbridge being an average 
woman did what the average woman, thus 
cruelly circumstanced and sorely fright- 
ened and half frantic and lacking advice 
from honest folk, would do. She paid and 
she paid and she kept on paying. First off, 
it appeared the paper had to be recom- 
pensed for its initial outlay and for various 

vaguely explained inc idental expenses 
which it had incurred in connection with 
the affair. Then, through Townsend the 
unknown principal demanded that a large 
sum should be handed over as an evidence 
of good faith on her part before he even 
would consider further negotiations. This, 
though, turned out to be only the begin- 
ning of the extortion processes. 

When, on this pre “ xt and that, she had 
been mulcted of nearly fourteen thousand 
dollars, when her pe aeal bank account 
had been exhausted, when most of her 
jewelry was secretly in pawn, when still 
she had not yet been given the telltale 
plates, but daily was being tortured by 
threats of exposure unless she surrendered 
yet more money, poor badgered belea- 
guered little Mrs. Propbridge, being an 
honest and a straightforward woman, took 
the course she should have taken at the 
outset. She went to her husband and she 
told him the truth. And he believed her 

He did not stop with believing her; he 
bestirred himself. He had money, he had 
the strength and the authority which 
money gives. He had something else—he 
had that powerful, intangible thing which 
among police officials and in the inner poli- 
ties of city governments is variously known 
as a pull and a drag. Strai ghtway he 
invoked it. 

Of a sudden Chappy Marr was aware 
that he had made a grievous mistake. 
He had ealculated to garner for himself a 
fat roll of the Propbridge currency; had 
counted upon enjoying a continuing source 
of income for sodong as the wife continued 
to hand over hush money. Deduct the 
cuts which went to Zach Traynor, alias 
Townsend, for playing the part of the 
magazine editor, and to Cheesy Mike 
Zaugbaum, that camera wizard of news- 
paper staff work turned crook’s helper 
Zaugbaum it was who had turned the trick 
of the photographs—and still the major 
share of the spoils due him ought, first and 
last, to run into five gratifying figures. 
On this he confidently had figure .d. He had 
not reckoned into the equation the possi- 
bility of invoking against him the Prop- 
bridge pull backed by the full force of this 
double-fisted, vengeful millionaire’s rage. 
Indeed he never supposed that there might 
be any such pull. And here, practically 
without warning, he found his influence 
arrayed against an infinitely stronger influ- 
ence, so that his counted for considerably 
less than nothing at all. 

Still, there was a warning. He got away 
to Toronto. Traynor made Chicago and 
went into temporary seclusion there 
Cheesy Zaugbaum lacked the luck of these 
two. As soon as Mrs. Propbridge had de- 
scribed the ingratiating Mr. Murrill and 
the obliging Mr. Townsend to M. J. Brock, 
head of the Brock private-detective agency, 
that astute but common place-appe aring 
gentleman knew whom she meant. Know- 
ing so much, it was not hard for him to add 
one to one and get three. He deduced who 
the third member of the triumvirate must 
be. Mr. Brock owed his preéminence in 
his trade to one outstanding faculty—he 
was an honest man who could think like a 
thief. Three hours after he concluded his 
first interview with the lady one of his 
operatives walked up behind Cheesy and 
tapped him on the shoulder and inquired 
of him whether he would go along nice and 
quiet for a talk with the boss or was in- 
clined to make a fuss about it. In either 
event, so Cheesy was assured, he could have 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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his wish gratified. And Cheesy, who had 
the heart of a rabbit—a rabbit feeding on 
other folks’ cabbage, but a timorous, nib- 
bling bunny for all that—Cheesy, he went. 

In Toronto Marr peaked and pined. 
He probably was safe enough for so long 
as he bided there; there had been no news- 
paper publicity, and he felt reasonably 
sure that openly, at least, the aid of regular 
police departments would not be set in 
motion against him; so he put the thoughts 
of arrest and extradition and such like un- 
pleasant contingencies out of his mind. 
But li’l’ old N’York was his proper abiding 
place. The smell of its streets had a lure 
for him which no other city’s streets had. 
His crowd was there—the folk who spoke 
his tongue and played his game. And 
there the gudgeons on which his sort fed 


| schooled the thickest and carried the most 


savory fat on their bones as they skittered 


over the asphaltum shoals of the Main 
| Stem. 
| For a month, emulating Uncle Remus 


Brer Fox, he lay low, resisting the gnawing 


| discontent that kept screening delectable 


; eyes. 


| going 


visions of Broadway _ the Upper Forties 

and Seventh Avenue before his homesick 
It was a real nostalgia from which 
he suffered. He endured it, though, with 
what patience he might lest a worse thing 
befall. And at the end of that month he 
went back to the big town; an overpower- 
ing temptation was the reason for his 
There had arisen a chance for a 


| large turnover and a quick get-away again, 


with an attractively large sum to stay him 
and comfort him after he resumed his en- 
forced exile. An emissary from the Gul- 
wing mob ran up to Toronto and dangled 
the lure before his eyes. 

Harbored in New York at the present 
moment was a beautiful prospect—a su- 
premely credulous cattleman from the Far 
West, who h: ud been playing the curb mar 
ket. A crooks’ tipster who was a clerk in a 
bucket shop downtown had for a price 
passed the word to the Gulwings, and the 
Gulwings—Sig and Alf—were intentful to 
strip the speculative Westerner before the 
curb took from him the delectab le core of 
his bank roll. But the Gulwing organiza 
tion, complete as it is in most essential 
details, lacked in its personnel for the mo- 
ment a person of address to undertake the 


steering and the convincing—to worm a 


| way into the good graces of the prospec- 
| tive quarry; to find out approximately 


| town the 








| found it where 


| the two 


about how much in dollars and cents he 
might reasonably be expected to yield, and 
then to stand by in the pose of a pretended 
fellow investor and fellow loser, while the 
cleaning up of the plunger was done by the 
competent but crude-mannered Messrs. 
Sigmund and Alfred Gulwing and their 
associates. For the important réle of the 
convincer Marr was suited above all others. 
It was represented to him’ that he could 
slip back to town and, all the while keeping 
well under cover, rib up the customer to go, 
as the trade term has it, and then withdraw 
again to the Dominion. A price was fixed, 
based on a sliding scale, and Marr returned 
to New York. 

Three days from the day he reached 
Westerner, whose name was 
lunched with him as his guest 
at the Roychester, a small, discreetly run 
hotel in Forty-sixth Street. After luncheon 
they sat down in the lobby for a smoke. 
For good and sufficient reasons Marr pre- 
ferred as quiet a spot and as secluded a one 
as the lobby of the hotel might offer. He 
a small red-leather sofa 
built for two stood in a sort of recess 
formed on one side by a jog in the wall and 
on the other side by the switchboard and 
booths which constituted the 
Roychester’s public telephone equipment. 
To call the guest rooms one made use of an 
instrument on the clerk’s desk, farther 
over to the left. 

To this retreat Marr guided the big 
Oregonian. From it he had a fairly com- 
plete view of the lobby. This was essential 
since presently, if things went well or if 
they did not go well, he must privily give a 
designated signal for the benefit of a Gul- 
wing underling, a lesser member of the 
mob, who was already on hand, standing 
off and on in the offing. Sitting there he 
was well protected from the view of per- 
sons passing through, bound to or from the 
grill room, the desk or the elevators. This 
also was as it should be. Better still, he 
was practically out of sight of those who 
might approach the telephone operator to 
enlist her services in securing outside calls. 
The outjutting furniture of her desk and 
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the flanks of the nearermost pay booth hid 
him from them; only the top of the young 
woman’s head was visible as she sat ten 
feet away, facing her perforated board. 

The voices of her patrons came to him, 
and her voice as she repeated the numbers 
after them: ‘“‘Greenwich 978, please.” 

“Larchmont 54 party J.” 

“Worth 9009, please, miss.” 

“Vanderbilt 100.” 

And so on and so forth, in a steady 
patter, like raindrops falling; but though 
he could hear he could not be seen. Alto- 
gether, the spot was, for his own purposes, 
admirably arranged. 

So they sat and smoked, and pretty soon, 
the occasion and the conditions and the 
time being ripe, Marr outlined to his new 
friend Hartridge, on pledge of secrecy, a 
wonderfully safe and wonderfully simple 
plan for taking its ill-gotten money away 
from a Tenderloin pool room. Swiftly he 
sketched in the details; the opportunity, 
he divulged in strict confidence, had just 
come to him. He confessed to having 
taken a great liking to Hartridge during 
their short acquaintance; Hartridge had 
impressed him as one who might be counted 
upon to know a good thing when he saw it, 
and so, inspired by these convictions, he 
was going to give Hartridge a chance to 
join him in the plunge and share with him 
the juicy proceeds, Besides, the more 
money risked the greater the killing. He 
himself had certain funds in hand, but 
more funds were needed if a real fortune 
was to be realized, 

There was need, though, for provapt 
decision on the part of all concerned, 

cause that very afternoon—in fact, with n 
that same hour there in the toychester 
he was to meet, by appointment, the con- 
niving manager of an uptown branch office 
of the telegraph company, who would co- 
operate in the undertaking and upon whose 
good offices in withholding flashed race re 
sults at Belmont Park until his fellow con 
spirators, acting on the information, could 
get their bets down upon the winners, de- 
pended the success of the venture. Only, 
strictly speaking, it would not be a venture 
at all, but a moral certainty, a cinch, the 
surest of all sure things. Guaranties 
against mischance entailing loss would be 
provided; he could promise his friend 
Hartridge that; and the telegraph mana 
ger, when he came shortly, would add 
further proof. 

The question then was: 
ridge join him as a partner? And if so, 
about how much, in round figures, would 
Hartridge be willing to put up? He must 
know this in advance because he was pre 
pared to match Hartridge’s investment 
dollar for dollar. 

And at that Hartridge, to Marr's most 
sincere discomfiture, shook his head. 

“I'll tell you how it is with me,” said 
Hartridge. “These broker fellows down- 
town have been touchin’ me up purty 
hard. I guess this here New York game 
ain’t exactly my game. I’m aimin’ to 
close up what little deals I've still got on 
here and beat it back to God's country 
while I've still got a shirt on my back. I’m 
much obliged to you, Markham, for wantin’ 
to take me into your scheme. It sounds 
good the way you tell it, but it seems like 
ever’thing round this burg sounds good 
till you test it out—and so I guess you 
better count me out and find yourself a 
partner somewheres else.”’ 

There was definiteness in his refusal; 
the shake of his head emphasized it too. 
Marr’s réle should have been the persua- 
sive, the insistent, the argumentative, the 
cajoling; but Marr was distinctly out of 
temper. 

Here he had ventured into danger to play 
for a fat purse and all he would get for his 
trouble and his pains and the risk he had 
run would be just those things—pains and 
trouble and risk—these, and nothing more 
nourishing. 

“Oh, very well then, Hartridge,’’ he said 
angrily, “if you haven't any confidence in 
me—if you can’t see that this is a play that 
naturally can’t go wrong—why, we'll let 
it drop.” 

“Oh, I’ve got confidence in you 
began Hartridge, but Marr, no patience 
left in him, cut him short. 

“Looks like it, doesn’t it?”’ 
“Forget it! Let’s talk about the weataer. 

He lifted his straw hat as though to ease 
its pressure upon his head and then settled 
it well down over his eyes. This was the 
sign to the Gulwings’ messenger, watching 
him covertly from behind a newspaper 
over on the far side of the lobby, that the 
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” 
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plant had failed. The signal he had so con- 
fidently expected to give—a trick of re- 
lighting his cigar and flipping the match 
into the air—would have conveyed to the 

watcher the information that all augured 
well. The latter’s job then would have 
been to get up from his, chair and step 
outside and bear the word to Sig Gulwing, 
who, letter-perfect in the part of the con- 
spiring telegraph manager, would promptly 
enter and present himself to Marr, and by 
Marr be introduced to the Westerner. 
The hat-shifting device had been devised 
in the remote contingency of failure on 
Marr’s part to win over the chosen victim 
Plainly the collapse of the plot had been 
totally unexpected by the messenger. Over 
his paper he stared at Marr until Marr re 
peated the gesture. Then, fully convinced 
now that there had been no mistake, the 
messenger arose and headed for the door, 
the whole thing—signaling, duplicated 
signaling and all having t take on very = h 
less time for its action than has here been 
required to describe it. 

The signal bearer had taken perhaps five 
steps when Hartridye spoke words which 
instantly filled Marr with regret that he 
had been so impetuously prompt to take a 
no for a no. 

‘Say, hold your hosses, Markham,” said 
Hartridge contritely. ‘Don’t be in such a 
hurry! Come to think about it, I might 
go so far as to risk altogether as much, say, 
as eight or ten thousand dollars in thi 
scheme of yours—I don’t want to be a 


piker.”’ 

In the hundredth part of 
Marr’s mind reacted; his brain was gal- 
van ized into speedy action. Ten thousand 
wasn’t so very much—not nearly so muc! 
as he had counted on—still, ten thousand 
dollars was ten thousand dollars; besides, 
if the Gulwings did their work cannily the 
ten thousand ought to be merely a starter, 
an initiation fee, really, for the victim 
Once he was enmeshed, trust Sig and Alf 
to trim him down to his underwear; the 
machinery of the wire-tapping game wa 
geared for just that. 

He must stop the departir g messenger 
then, must make him understand that the 
wrong sign had been given and that the 
fish was nibbling the bait. Yet the messen 
ger’s back was to them; ten steps, fifteer 
steps more, and he would be out of the 
door. 

For Marr suddenly to hail 
supposed not to know might be fatal; al 
most surely at this critical moment it would 
stir up suspicion in Hartridge’s mind. Yet 
some way, somehow, at once, he must stop 
the word bearer. Sut how? That was it 


{ 


a econd 


aman he wa 


how ? 
Ah, he had it! In the fraction of a m« 
ment he had it. It came to him now, fully 


formed, the shape of it conjured up out of 
that jumble of words which had been flow- 
ing to - < from the te lep hone desk all the 

while had been sitting there and which 
had rhein! subconsciously in his quick 
brain. The pause, naturally s paced, which 
fell between Hartridge’s , bes faced con 

cession and Marr’s reply, was not 
lengthened, yet in that flash of time Marr 
had analyzed the puzzle of the situation 
and had found the answer to it. 

“Bully, Hartridge!"’ he exclaimed 
“You'll never regret it. Our man ought to 
be here any minute now. . . . By Jove! 
That reminds me—I meant to telephone 
for some tickets for *o-night Follies 
you're going with me as my guest. Just a 
moment!” 

He got on his feet and as he came out of 
the corner and still was eight feet distant 
from the telephone girl, he called out loudly, 
as a Man might call whose hurried anxiety 
to get an important number made him 
careless of the pitch of his voice: ‘ Wort! 
10,000! Worth 10,000¢” 

He feared to look toward the door—yet 
For the moment he must seem concerned 
only with the hasty business of telephon- 
ing. 

Annoyed by his shouting the girl raised 
her head and stared at him as he came 
toward her. 

“What's the 
manded. 

With enhanced vehemence he answered, 
putting on the key words all the emphasis 
he dared employ: 

“TI should think anybody in hearing 
could understand what I said and what I 
meant—W orth 10,000!"" 

He was alongside her now; he could 
risk a glance toward the door. He looked, 
and his heart rejoiced inside of him, for the 
messenger had swung about, as had half 


unduly 


excitement?”’ she de 






















a dozen others, all arrested by the harsh- 
ness of his words—and the messenger was 
staring at him. Marr gave the correct 
signal —with quick well-simulated nerv- 
ousness drew a loose match from his waist- 
coat pocket, struck it, applied it to his 
cigar, then flipped the still burning match 
halfway across the floor. No need for him 
again to look—he knew the artifice had 
succeeded. 

‘Here’s your number,” said the affronted 
young woman. With a vicious li ttl s] 
she stuck a metal plug into its proper hole, 

Marr had not the least idea what co 
cern or what indi idual owned Wort} 
10,000 fora telephone number. Nor did it 
concern him now. Even so, he must of 
course carry out the pretense which so wel 
had served him in the emergency. He 
entered the booth, leaving the door open 
for Hartridge’s benefit. 

‘Hello, hello!”’ he called into the tr: 
mitter. “This is V. C. Markl am speaking. 
I want to speak to’’—he uttered the first 
name which popped into his mind—‘‘to 
George Spillane Want order 
tickets for a show to-night.”’ He paused a 
moment for the sake of the verities; then, 
paying no heed to the confused rejoinder 
coming to him from the ot} ft} 
wire, and improvising to round out |} 
play, went on: ‘‘What’s tl lay pe 
Not there? Oh, very well. I'll call him 
are No, never mind, Spillane’ 
the man I want. I'll call again.”’ 

He hung up the receiver. Out of the tail 
of hi eye as he hung it up he saw Sig Gul- 
wing just entering the hotel, in proper dis 
guise for the character of the district 
telegraph manager wit! a grudge against 


} | 
pool rooms and ; : for making enoug! 














at one coup spl * Matec lit his pre 


ent job; the job was mythical, and the 
grudge, too bite anesely of the fraudulent 


drama now about to be played—but surely 
Gulwing was most solid and dependat le 
and plausible looking. His make-up was 
periect To get here so soon fter receiy 
ing the cue he must have 
entrance. 








10t so smart a 
. In high good 
r bill at the girl’s 
“Pay te r ie call out of that, mi 
” he said genially. 
isterous just now.” 
a minutes later, still radiating 
gratification, Ma tood at the cigar stand 
making a discriminating choice of the be 
in the humidor of imported goods. G 
wing and Hartridge were over there « 
fa, cheek by jowl, and all was going well. 
Half aloud, to himself, he said, smiling 
in prime content: ‘“* Well, I] guess I’m bad 
‘I guess you are!” said a voice right in 
his ear; “‘and you’re due to be worse 
appy, old boy—much worse!” 
smile slipped. He turned his head 
and looked into the complacent, chubl 
ised eve of M. J. Brock 
head of Brock Detective Agency—the 




















least to see. For once, anyhow, in his lift 
Marr was shaken, and showed it 

‘That’s all right, Chappy,” said Bro 
soothingly, rocking his short plump figure 


on his heels; “‘there won’t be any rough 
stuff. I’ve got a cop off the corner who 


waiting outside if I should need him—ir 
case of a jam-——but I guess we won't need 
him, Will we You go along with me nice 
and friendly in a taxicab, won’t you?” 
He flirted his thumb over his shoulder 
““And you needn't bother about Gulwing 
either. I’ve seen him—saw him as soon as 
I came in. I guess he’ll be seeing me in a 
minute, too, and then he'll suddenly re 
member where he left his umbrella and take 
it on the hop.” 

Marr said not a word. Brock rattled on 
in | igh spirits. 

‘Never mind worrying about old pal 
Gulwing—I don’t want him now. You're 
the one you’d better be worrying about; 
because that’s going to be a mighty long 
taxi ride that you’re going to take with me, 
Chappy—-fifteen minutes to get there, say 
and anywhere from five to ten years 
back—or I miss my guess. 
Chappy, you’re nailed with the goods thi 
time. Propbridge is going through: } 
wife too They'll go to court; they’ll 
press the case. And Cheesy Zaugbaum ha 
come clean. Oh, I guess it’s curtains for 
you all right, all right.” 

“You don't exactly hate yourself, do 
you?” gibed Marr. “Sort of pleased with 
yourself?”’ 

“Not so much pleased with myself as 
disappointed in you, Chappy,”’ countered 
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the exultant Brock. “I figured you were 
different from the rest, maybe; but it 
turns out you're like all the other « rook 
you will do your thinking in a groove. 
shook his head in mock sorrow. ‘C1 
tell me ben that it makes any 
particularly, but just to sati fy my curi 
j \ , being my busi ess, as y< 
mis y—what number was it you calle 
up from here about th irty minutes h: 
Come on. The young lady over yonder w 
tell me if you don’t. Was it Worth 10,000 . 4 
‘Yes,’ said Marr, “it was.” . 
‘I thought so,” said Brock. 
as much. But say, Chappy, 
t number of the Herald 
you never were the one to try to 
the newspapers on your own ho 
did you want with that number?’ 
“That’s my business,”’ said Marr 
‘Have it your way,” assented Brox 
with ironic mil reer “Now, Chap 
follow me a minute and you'll see how u 
dished your own be ans: You call up Wort} 
10,000—that’s a private matter 


rs — 


























ay. But the central gets the t ted 
and gives you another number—that’ 
mistake And the number she happens to 
ive you is the number of my new bra 
office d in the financial district +t 
in accident. And the fe answe a 
e call at my shop happe stig ‘oe 1993 
my chief assistant, wl y N 
| Seta as occ oe “‘YANKE pene 
and that’s a coincidence t re 5 MFG CO, PHILAD 
gnize your voice hat 
ld be luck. But he . 
yu ; ill yo - ma th th > [. — Qh 
ime old als | wl 
be bey | pay || 
vhicl Cheesy by his most ] ty 
alla e thing ( pI} rr: =: 
+ a 2 
‘Because Costigan is on then, bigg: } j u 





than a house. You've tipped him 
? And with our connecti it 
easy—and quick—for Costigan to trace 
the cali to this hotel. And inside of tw “rm e 
minute aha Hat penance ueviest The vise that stands by 
my uptown office over here in West For \ c \ c X y 
tietl And here Iam; as a matter of fact 
I’ve been here all of fifteen minute 

‘Tt all proves one thing to me, Chap 
‘ou’re wiser than the run of ’em, | 
you've got your weak spot, and now | 
know wl it is: You think in a groove 
Chappy, and this time, by looking at the 
far end of the groove you can see little old } | 
Warble-Twice-on-the-Hudson looming uy ‘ 
And you won't have to look very hard t . : 


ee it either . . Well, I see Gulwing | I know tl 


had 


the job till it’s finished! 


When | 





has taken a tumble to himself and ha gone t t t operat ! t ti h) 
on a run to look for his umbrella. Suppose ~~ “ae thar I 


we start on our little taxi ride, old gr 





nportance of eT 
ing Overa Mat “YANKEE 


(Continued from Page 10 





And if Frau Schmidt had replic 


th i have » capat ex] fi ft ( 
Dea it they tior no | | | 1 
t criminal, it’s ridiculous! Indeed, } H 1) ‘ 
funny! I am, dear Mrs. Parker R ( D I \ 

Your good friend, ELSA SCHMII \ \» | ' f { , 

if these two letters could have beer I 

lished throughout the earth instead of ! I D> 1} ‘ \ 
columns of threats and abuse and rumor ; . 
and statisti if they could have beer 


allowed to sink in—the wag would event “VANKEER” VISES With Swi | base 
tally nave triumphed. There would have book bREI ‘ y | 
been cartoons of Frau Schmidt seeing , 


good boy off to the horological institute 








There wo i ee of Mr . 4 
Parker handi her sol ae of tea, ar z 

: : j 
an enlarged phe stograp yh of a a boot J | 
he had just made for the vicar. There 
would probably have been a comic ng 


the music halls, ““Oh, Fanny Parker, v 
ama you are!”’ The town of Chelmsf 





would have been invaded by cinema opera \\ 7 
tors. French caricaturists would certa 
have drawn unflattering portraits of Frau \ 


Schmidt and American newspapers w 
have made puns; but it would eventua 
have dawned upon everyone that Fri 
hmidt was right. The idea of an int 
tional war was—funny 
The Kaiser would have tripped o 
mat, and had such a tumble that the w 
i ve laughed for years It 


Dealers Lverywhere sell “YANKELI Tools 


Nortu Bros. Mra. Co., = Philadelphia 
ghing now, laughing and holding 


a trage fro whick m4 ver hope 
—— Make Beller mechanics 
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THE CROWNING GLORY 


Nero also had a collection of wigs for that 
purpose. Faustina, the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, had several hundred wigs, the 
historian remarking casually, ‘‘as was the 
custom.” 

As a rule, though, wigs were worn 
adornment. The wig as an aid to health is 
decidedly modern. 

I have a very dear friend, 
producer, who often dines with me at a 
club in New York. He is almost totall; 
bald, a bare fringe of hair remaining below 
his ears in the back. One day I met him on 
the street. He was snuffling with a cold. 

“Billy,” I said to him, ‘I am not trying 
to boost my business, you know; but why 
don't you wear a wig? It would be a big 
help to you.” 

‘Not for me,” he replied. ‘I’ve gone 
around with this head a long time, and it 
suits me. If I put on a wig everybody in 
town would be giving me the laugh. Folks 
have got used to seeing me bald.” 

Naturally I dropped the suggestion. My 
friend was just like the rest of them—too 
vain to wear a wig; afraid of the glances of 
his acquaintances. To him the wig was 
merely a contraption to improve one’s 
looks. Personally, I have never been able 
to understand why a man should have any 
more objection to wearing false hair than 
spectac les or teeth. Sut they are 
that way. 

Three months after I had made this sug- 
gestion to Billy he came into our store one 
day. He had been ill for a month, and 
looked it. 

‘I guess you win,” he said. ‘‘ The doctor 
has ordered me to wear a wig and has sent 
me to you. He says it is the only way to 
prevent a recurrence of the pneumonia that 
nearly got me.” 

“Isn't it natural,” I 
man should protect hi 
his bare feet?”’ 

He mumbled some objection, but carried 
out the doctor’s orders. 

In a few weeks the fellows around the 
club got so accustomed to Billy and his wig 
that they forgot he wore one— could not 
remember him with his head shining like a 
billiard ball. 

If you would appreciate what bald- 
headed men suffer through their stubborn 
feeling against wigs, just have your hair 
clipped short some time and sit near an 
open door or ride in an open car., 


ior 


a theatrical 


false 


said to him, “that a 
bare scalp as well a 


When Women Get Bald 


Oddly enough, women have no such prej- 
udice against false hair. I am of the opin- 
ion, after all, that women are not nearly so 
vain as men when it comes right down to 
cases. Of course, this may not be a lack of 
vanity, but merely vanity in a different 
form. For centuries women have worn 
wigs for adornment, as I have said. No 
woman ever objected to wearing a switch 
to make up for lost hair. If the hair is en- 
tirely gone they eagerly accept the com- 
plete wig. False hair always has been one 
of women’s chief tricks to make themselves 
attractive. Hair is their crowning glory, 
and they have sense enough not to let that 
glory be dimmed. 

The women of years gone by had a much 
more practical idea about hair than their 
sisters of to-day have. If they wanted hair 
of a different color they did not dye it. 


They simply wore a complete wig of the 
shade desired. If they tired of that, still 
another wig was secured. All this time 


their natural hair was just as good as ever. 

In this day, in an effort to have their hair 
colored and at the same time appear natu- 
ral, women use chemical dyes. The roots of 
the hair have a way of coming out in time 
to expose the fraud. That calls for another 
dye or an inglorious-looking head of hair. 
Eve — ully this continuous dyeing will ruin 
the hair completely, and a wig becomes 
asta after all. It would be much bet- 
ter for looks and for the hair in the long 
run to get a wig in the first place. In our 
place we dye hair, of course; but I always 
hate to do it. The women of old had the 
right idea, 

The average person would be surprised 
to know the number of women of to-day 
who wear wigs for baldness. Often the 
question is asked, Why do men get bald, 
and not women? The answer is that when 
a woman gets bald nobody knows it but 
the wigmaker. Women are not foolish 
enough to go around with shining pates. 


Continued from Page 11) 


It is true that the percentage of baldness 
among men is greater than among women. 
That I attribute to close-fitting, air-tight 
hats worn by men, and also to the fact that 
women, appreciating the beauty and charm 
of hair, take better care of it. 

My business and that of my employes is 
to make wigs or employ false hair in any 
form that is attractive—and salable. At 
the same time it is the pride of every man 
or woman in my establishment to restore 
real hair. That is looked upon as a greater 
achievement. 

It is hardly possible to start hair growing 
afresh on a bald head and turn +. a full 
covering, but it is quite possible to save 
hair that is beginning to fall out. At times 
we have got suc h good results as to make 
the wearing of a wig unnecessary. 

If your hair shows signs of falling out I 

would advise you to go immediately to 
some reputable hairdresser and see if it 
cannot be saved. It is well worth trying. 
Do not re sly entirely on hair tonics. Ordi- 
nary hair tonics are largely alcoholic, and 
will do away with dandruff temporarily 
simply because the alcohol absorbs and 
evaporates all greasy substances. But it 
will come back. I am not altogether sure 
that dandruff is the main destroyer of hair, 
anyway. Often I have seen wonderful 
heads of hair full of dandruff. It is much 
better, and just as cheap in the long run, to 
consult someone who has made a thorough 
study of the diseases of the hair. 


No Substitute for Hair 


There are certain diseases of the hair, of 
course, which can never be cured. Many 
men are attacked with a certain germ that 
gets at the base of the hair and finally de- 

troys every hair root in the body. Every 

hair falls out and nothing can restore it. 
I know a lot of men who have not so much 
as an eyelash left. There is no hope for 
those The only relief is a wig for the 
head and woolen clothes for the body. An 
odd feature to that disease is that it in no 
way affects the body otherwise. L.used to 
think this ailment peculiar to hard stu 
dents, such as judges and lawyers, because 
so many of them are affected. That is not 
true, however. Among my customers, 
totally bereft of hair, are actors, race-track 
men, statesmen, and even men who live in 
the woods. I even have a major-league um- 
pire on the list. 

Few men ever change their wigmakers 
once they are fitted satisfactorily. We keep 
their measurements on file just as an opti- 
cian does a man’s glasses. It is not unusual 
an order for a new wig from some 
traveling in distant parts of the 


cases. 


to get 
customer 
world. 

Wigs are expensive 
made of real hair. A full wig of good qual- 
ity one to wear in everyday life 
anywhere from fifty to one hundred twenty- 
five dollars. Since the days of the Egyp- 
tians has been able to discover a 
substitute for human hair. Some cheap 
wigs for stage purposes are made of care- 
fully woven jute, but that will not do for 
everyday use. Even the well-made dolls 
must have human hair. A child of ten years 
can tell the difference instantly. 

eome men are very particular about 
knowing from where we get the hair used in 
their wigs. All of them, as a rule, object to 
Chinese hair. 

I have one customer, a New York socie*y 
man, totally bald. I have made his wigs for 
years. He always insists on knowing whose 
hair he is wearing. I try not to fool him, 
though sometimes that is impossible. In 
many cases I do not know. 

Not long ago he came in for his new wig. 
It fitted perfectly and he expressed pleasure 
at the gloss of the hair. 

“It seems a little fine and silky,”’ he said, 
“but I guess I can’t kick. Where did it 
from?” 

‘I guess you can’t kick,” 
ing. ‘Anyway you'd better 
body hear you kicking. 
hair.’ 

4 month before my hairdresser had 
bobbed the wife’s hair and I made a point 
of saving it for this purpose. 

For years we got most of our hair from 
the European peasants. They make a busi- 
ness of selling their hair. We also get a lot 
from the institutions of religious orders 
which require the women to wear short 
hair. 


because they are 


costs 


no one 


come 
I said, laugh- 
not let any- 
That is your wife’s 
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Shortly after China became a republic 
and the Chinese cut off their queues our 
market was flooded with Chinese hair at a 
cheap price. It is not very good hair to use, 
though, because it is so stiff and coarse. 

I didn’t know until then that the Chi- 
nese did not wear queues as a matter of 
choice. It seems that when the Manchus 
conquered China centuries ago, and the old 
dynasty was set up, the Chinese were 
required to wear queues as asymbol of subju- 
gation. The moment a republic was estab- 
lished and the dynasty ended the Chinese 
had their queues cut. They did it in a sort 
of public ceremony, hundreds gathering at 
atime. The discarded queues were piled up 
and shipped to America and Europe in 
ales. 

We get a lot of our finest hair nowadays 
through the fad of women having their hair 
bobbed. Unless they demand their shorn 
locks the barbers buy them and in turn sell 
them to hair dealers. A fine head of hair 
on has brought twenty dollars or more. 

Usually, though, it is much less. 

Of course our main commerc rcial asset is 
the theater. Nine-tenths of my business is 
in making contracts to furnish ‘wigs for en- 
tire productions. The most interesting ioe 
ture—the spice of our trade —is the private 
cases. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, I have 
the commission of crime by the 
wigs and beards, but I believe 


aided in 
hitting ol 


I have more 


than made up for it by the assistance I 
have given frequently in the exposure of 
criminals. 

The meanest purpose for disguise I have 
ever known was that of the spiritualisti 
fakers. I was a part; y to this for some time 


before 
my aid 
ness the 


I realized what was going on wit! 
to what baseness and 
human mind can descend for the 
; 1 . 

sake of making a little mone 


heartle 


Mysterious Orders 


A clerical looking man 
office one day in Chicago—I first started 
business in Chicago—and showed me a 
photograph of an elderly man who appa! 
ently had silver-gray hair and wore the old- 
fashior ied side »burns, as we called them. 

“Can you make a man up to look like 
that?”’ he said. 

I assured him that it could be 

“Will it be necessary for the 
come here and be fitted?”’ 


came into my 


done easily : 
man to 


“Not at ail,’”’ I told him. ‘This is unu- 
sually simple. Just get me the meas 
urements of his head according to thi 
chart” —I showed him one of our regular 


measuring charts—‘‘and mail it. 
As the outfit was to be used but 
I assumed that it was for an amateur the- 
atrical performance and gave him a special 
rate. He wanted the cheapest of material 
The man paid in advance and gave me 


once, 


an address in one of the Middle Western 
towns. I was to mail the wig and sideburn 
as soon as he sent the measurements. He 


also left a bank reference in case he should 
send more orders. 

““An easier and quicker way,” I sug 
gested to him, ‘‘would be to send them by 
express, SS. 

I was fishing for more business, but he 
seemed extraordinarily pleased at the sug- 
gestion. He assured me that I might ex- 
pect several orders from him in the next 
month or so. My natural assumption was 
that he was giving amateur theatrical per- 
formances. 

The measurements came back promptly 
and I forwarded the outfit. True to his 
promise, the man sent me several more 
orders within the next month or so. Al! 
ways he would send a photograph, 
times of a man and sometimes of a woman 
On it he would mark “ blond”’ or ‘* brunet,”’ 
knowing the necessity of making the hair 
blend with the eyes and complexion. 

Though this priestly gentleman's busi- 
ness was appreciated, it struck me as odd 
that he should cover so many towns and 
small cities in the Middle West. Always the 
wigs were ordered sent by express to no par- 
ticular street address, the customer evi- 
dently calling for them in person. 

One night about this time, in a club in 
Chicago, a stranger to me sat at our table. 
The topic of discussion was spiritualism. 
We were told by this man that it was quite 
possible for a good medium to get in actual 
touch with the departed spirits. Moreover 
he assured us that some extraordinary 


some- 


mediums could bring back the spirit in its 
earthly form and give comfort to the rela- 
tives. 

We were inclined to scoff at the idea. 
Under the influence of two or three drinks 
the stranger —a nonresident member of the 
club, it seemed—challenged us to go with 
him to a séance that very night at a small 
hall in the outskirts of Chicago. Being 
young, and also under the enlivening in- 
fluence of a drink or two ourselves, we ac- 
cepted the invitation. When we got there 
the hall was filled with silent people, most 
of whom had suffered recent bereavement, 
as could be seen from their mourning dress. 
The place had been so partially darkened 
as to appear sepulchral and spooky. 

Near me sat a woman, evidently a widow 
past middle age. At a moment when every- 
thing was depressingly silent and tense the 
deep, way voice of the medium, now 
under the spell, asked if a Mrs. Elkman, or 
something like that, was in the audience. 
The widow on my right trembled percep- 
tibly. She answered affirmatively in a 
shaky, frightened voice. 

“It’s Jim,”’ canted the medium, “and he 
would speak with her. He will appear in 
his earthly form.” 

In a moment there appeared out of the 
darkness at the back of the rostrum—a sort 
of stage —the face of a man wearing a gray 
beard, his hair almost white. His skin was 
sallow and pasty, unearthly. 

I was startled at first, but looked again 
Then I burst out laughing. For that breach 
I got a kick in the shins. 

“Have you paid off the note at the Firs 
National Bank?” asked the spirit in a 
terrible, mournful voice 

The little woman whimpered that it was 
not yet + soa 

‘Ah, then you know it is there,”’ said the 
VOICE oy lat you must watch. Much of 
your | iness 
I laughed aloud. I simply could 

help it. The bear . and wig on that 
spirit had been made by me and had been 
expressed to my nese looking customer a 
wee k be fore. 

I started over to speak to the poor, de 
luded woman, but before I could do so my 
friends grab bed me and, with the assistance 
of the club stranger, yan ked me out of the 
hall 


\ 





The biggest bunk in the world,” I said 
to the “Il made that wig and beard my- 
self That crowd of burglars ought to be 
arrested.”’ 

The y persuaded me to do nothing that 
night, lest I be arrested for interfering with 
a meeting. 

When morning came the spiritualistic 
— im and his assistants had departed, 

; had the club stranger. He, it developed, 
was the press agent for the concern. 


How the Swindlers Worked 


For two years that swindler had beer 
using me to carry out his imposition on poor 
bereaved people. That idea of pl ng on 
the sorrow of relatives is what om aes me 
up. I knew, of course, that the man could 
send his orders to other wigmakers, but 
personally I would have nothing more to 
do with it 

This gang of spiritualistic swindler 
worked in a most systematic way. They 
had an advance man and woman on the 
road, experts in getting into the good graces 
of small-town people and in bestowing sym- 
pathy. If they read of the death of a wealthy 
or prominent man they would go to that 
town and stop at the hotel, often at a board 
ing house. By casual inquiry they would 
learn of the habits of the deceased man and 
work around until they got an introduction 
to the widow or other relatives. Eventually 
they would call at the home on some pre 
tense of business and talk sympathetically 
to the bereaved. Their main object was to 
get a photograph. Often they ingratiated 
themselves so well as to be permitted to take 
a camera snapshot of an enlarged portrait, 
if that were necessary. Anyway, they got 
a photograph. 

In the meantime they would pick up a 
few incidents in the life of the departed 
something that could be used to sound 
familiar to the bereaved; some simple 
remark or question that the medium could 
use later to inspire awe and conviction in 
the minds of his victims. 

While one expert worked on the wealthy 
family, the other would locate photographs 
and facts about the recently deceased of 
less prominence. The conversation would 
gradually lead to spiritualism. The be- 
reaved would grasp at this straw half the 
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time, a former faker told me. If the person 
was wealthy and shrank from publicity the 
victim was told that arrangements could 
be made for a private séance in the home 

This would be expensive, of course; but ir 
a case like that, the victim was told, money 
should not figure. Every influence would 
be brought upon a great medium that the 
come-on man knew to bring him to thi 
town and to a private séance. 

The trick was really turned when the 
photograph was secured. This photograph 
would be mailed to me by special delivery, 
with instructions to express the wig at the 
earliest possible moment. The information 
as to past incidents and personal manner 
isms they would save for the arch faker, 
the great medium. When I learned these 
things I began to understand why the orders 
came from so many towns. 

Upon arrival the great medium would 
study the photograph, which I always re 
turned with the wig, and proceed to make 
himself up. He always painted his face so 
is to give it an unearthly pallor. The slight 
est resemblance to the deceased, under the 
circumstances, would answer the purpose 

Often these swindlers would stay in a 
town a week or ten days, causing the peo 
ple to gossip and gasp in wonder. Half of 
them believed implicitly in the genuinene 
of the séance 

If the bereft was wealthy and gullible the 
crooks would work on that person until 
they had milked every nickel possible, giv 
ing one séance after another in private. I 
know of one widow who was swindled oui 
of five thousand dollars. I have heard of 
wealthy families in the big cities being 
swindled for four times that 

You may rest assured that I make no 
more wigs for spiritualistic faker ust the 

ame, they s il get them. 


Her Wig Was Her Fortune 


Most of us in our boyhood days have 
been thrilled by the weird detective storie 
where the donning of disguises and the 
dramatic unmasking play such prominent 
parts. On the stage this tearing off of the 
trick beard and suddenly exclaimir ig “Old 
Hawkshaw, the detective! 
burlesque comedy. 

At the same time, a do wear di 
guises, and they are made by expert wig 
makers We have to make them 80 as lo 
defy detection Also, among our best cus 
tomers are the process servers, men who 
serve legal papers on defendants in civil 


* has come to be 


court proceedings. They are required to 
present the summons to the man pe rson- 
ally. Sometimes that is very diff icult 

Less than a month ago a process server 


came to me to be disguised. He had located 
the man he sought, but this man knew him 
personally and was sure to evade him. Ths 
process server planned to serve his man 
while sitting at a table in a restaurant 
I fixed him up with a stubby gray beard, 
ind it worked. 

Six years ago the mother of two daugh 





ters, both moving-picture actresses, came 
to me for advice. Both her daughters were 
brunettes One had not been very uc- 
cessful. 


‘A thing I can’t understand,” she said, 
“is that thoush Mary is every bit as clever 
as her sister, really a better-trained artist, 
she has trouble in getting jobs. Her sister 
will soon be starred. Mary is more viva 
cious and has more personality, but some 

how she seems unable to get it on the 
screen. I thought, maybe, it might be the 
hair.” 

After some discussion I asked that she 
bring Mary to see me. I saw at once that 
the girl had all the characteristics of a 
blond ingénue. Her black hair, though, 
omen to smother the charms that should 

ave been accentuated. I must rem } 
that I have been studying stage people and 
making the proper wigs for them for a 
quarter of acentury. My observation wa 
not that of a person who had taken a cas 
look and a big guess. I felt sure that the 
mother was right that it was the hair 

We decided to make her a blonde. The 
wig was constructed with great care and 
fitted perfectly over her black hair 

The demand for Mary’s services began 
to grow immediately, once she had played 
a small character part as a blonde. The 
missing personality came out plainly on the 
screen. To-day that girl makes forty y thou 
sand dollars a year, easily distan¢ ing her 
brunet sister. Her Pes is so familiar to 
movie patrons that a statement that she 
was not a natural blonde would be met 
with derision. Mary’s personality has been 
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“She Strawberry 
and other fruits 
WE KNOW of but one house in the 
country that can preserve the straw 
| berry and retain its treshness and flavor. 
| This strawberry 1s dipped in a spe 
| cial cream, coated with thick choco 
late, allowed to stand until the juice 
and the cream unite—then you have 
| the famous Apollo Strawberry Cordial. 
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Children’s Clothes in Place 
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of "LAUREL De Luxe ELASTIC." 
That's the reason so many women ask 
for "LAT RE LL the Elastic on the 
black-and-white stripe d reels 
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ever saw, and its life is long 
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fike Riding on a Magic Carpet. | 


(>? wherever your heart desires— over rough roads 
or smooth, without thought of the road itself— 
conscious only of a sweetly humming motor and the 
beauties that surround you. Glide along in perfect 
comfort in a car equipped with Harvey Ride Rite, 
' Shock Absorbing, Springs. 
; The result of twenty years’ experience in designing 
and building automobile springs, the Harvey Ride 
Rite Spring is heralded as ‘‘the greatest development in 
ot riding comfort since the invention of pneumatic tires.”’ 
=> Know more about springs—learn how to judge the riding of 
your car by six definite tests—get our interesting booklet ‘* The 
Joy of Easy Riding.’”’ Ask your dealer or write us. 
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so linked with her blond hair that she 
always wears the wig, even on the streets. 
Her stage name, by the way, is not Mary. 

A number of prominent actresses had to 
become blondes on the screen. On the 
other hand there are blondes who for facial 
reasons have to be made brunettes in the 
pictures. Though the screen shows only 
black and white, it is very easy for anyone 
to tell the difference between a blonde and 
a brunette. It is also noticeable if a girl 
should appear as a blonde when something 
in her face indicates that she should have 
been a brunette. I do not pretend to under- 
stand the psychology of it, or whatever 
may be the name of the science, but there 
is an unmistakable difference in the char- 


acteristics and mannerisms of blondes and 


brunettes—even in men. You may not be 
able to define it, but it’s there. Study i 
sometime and you will understand what 
I mean. 

We have to watch that peculiarity very 
closely in making wigs for men who wear 
them in everyday walks of life. The surest 
way to avoid a conflict—that indefinable 
thing that offends the eye—is to use the 
iron-gray wig. It suits either. 

When a customer comes to a professional 
wigmaker we naturally assume that his 
purpose is legitimate. He might be a de- 
tective, an actor or anybody. It is not for 
us to say. Often, though, it is for us to 
learn. 

Some years ago a man with the ruddy 
complexion and clear eye of one who lives 
out-of-doors came in to get a wig and beard 
of the finest quality. He insisted that they 
should match perfectly and be fastened 
securely. It was easy to match the outer 
edge of his natural hair, and we made a wig 
for him that could not be detected. Beards 
perhaps you know, are usually one or two 
shades lighter than the hair. A man with 
dark brown hair often will have a sandy 
colored mustache. We have to be ex 
tremely careful about that. The average 
eye is unerring in detecting something that 
does not seem natural. 

As we were finishing the job this man 
turned and asked me for the address of a 
first-class clothing store. told him of a 
store on Broadway where he could get 
everything from socks to underclothes or 
an overcoat, and gave him my card. His 
question showed that he was not familiar 
with New York, a thing that caused me to 
note the incident. 


Fatal Stupidity 


He went to the store I had recommended 
ind was outfitted to the smallest detail, dis- 
carding all his old clothing. This was re- 
ported to me, because he had mentioned 
my name, the salesman sending me a letter 
of thanks. 

Two days later I picked up a morning 
paper and saw the picture of a bandit 
a man who had bee a sensational hold-up 
of a train out West. Later I saw this photo- 
graph posted at one of the railroad stations 
with a reward of one thousand dollars for 
his capture. I studied the photograph care 
fully and recognized it as that of the man 
who had come to me for a wig and beard. 
It occurred to me that I was very likely the 
only man in New York, excepting my assist 
ants, who had seen the bandit as he was 
when the photograph was taken. 

I called up the detective bureau, and one 
of their crack men came around. I told him 
of the wig and beard and of the purchase of 
clothing. The detective had no difficulty in 
finding out the kind of suit he had bought, 
the man having made the fatal mistake of 
using my card. A few days later the bandit 
was picked up in the Grand Central Station. 

All criminals, as a rule, have spells of 
stupidity. If that bandit, for instance, had 
worn the beard when he held up the train 
and discarded it afterward the chances are 
he could have ridden right in the train with 
the people he had robbed, without detec 
tion. 

This thing of penetrating disguises, the 
marvelous stunts of the men with camera 
eyes are mostly imaginary. There really 
are men with cameralike eyes who never 
forget a face, but when a criminal is well 
made up he has a different face, you see. 
Not many people will recognize an old face 
through a new beard, In fact, not one per- 
son in ten can recognize a man on the street 
from his photograph, even if he is not 
made up. 

year or so before the big war a well- 
known New York banker was sought in a 
big lawsuit. Hundreds of process servers 
were on his trail trying to serve a summons 


December 24, 192! 


ou uim, but none did. - At times this man 
was reported to have been in various states 
and in foreign countries. 

As a matter of fact, the banker wa right 
in New York all the time, an 1 W 
trips to Boston and Philz adhe lphia ever} 
or so. I went to his home every morning 
and made him up. When the time was 
right—at least, when he decided it was 
right-—-this banker sent out for the process 
servers and accepted the summons to court 

It may have occurred to you that tn re is 








danger of a wig or beard coming off, or you 
may have inquired how that can be pre 
l 


vented. As a matter of fact, there is little 
danger of that. There are several 1 
securing wigs to the scalp. Tl 
everyday use are usually made with a sort 
of web like cloth base. This is somewhat 
elastic. It fits the head so snu } 
takes quite a tug to yank it off. 

ring to those of men. Womer 











somewhat elastic around the edges, the 
crown being loose, 30 as to fit over the more 
abundant — y be held on by 


a <q 
no trout ‘le o! 





Problems Arising From Crime 























Beards cannot have much of a base or it 
will be detect ed. For pe riect disguise the 
hair is sometimes glued directly to the 
by a special mucilagi inous preparation. It 
all depends on the kind of beard. It is muc} 
simpler, for instance, to attach a big bushy 
beard than one of the closely cropped Var 
dykes. Of course, the old trick of hanging 
the beard by a wire 1 the ¢ 
pure burlesque comedy stuff 

3eing considered an expert n h | 
have been called into « f 
quently the district att f 1 dé 
tective ‘ is during the i est 
murder cases. It is rare, though, that I 
have appeared in court before a jury a 
witness What little | have | able 
to give is mostly oa ars, ati f ‘ 

Often you have read in the newspaper 
of tufts of The ‘baine found around the 
scene of a mu r, and of a quest he 
raised as to whether this is huma I 


mal hair. There should be no que 
about that. It rt letermin¢ 
If animal hair could 1 be detected : 
substitute for hun 


successfully in wig 





But we cant The 


















difference is quite obviou 
In one celebrated case the victim of the 
murderer had been found with a few lock 
of hair clutched in his stiffened finger 
The man suspected of the crime, and under 
had light blond hair, while that ir 
the fingers of the dead mar ared to be 
ray The detectives co ud not decid 
They had called me ti ) deter ine for them 
whether these lech off hair en ild have come 
from the suspect's head, or if it was possible 
to have temporarily dyed t} that slight] 
different shade. The assumptior of 
course, that these locks had been snatched 


from the head of the murderer by the dying 
victim. 
But a glance was requir 








swer their question My dk r t devel 
oped, brought out a phase of the case that 
they had not considered A very yvious 
thing had been overlooked 
‘Certainly,” I said, examining the locks, 
“this hair could have been dyed. In fact, I 
am convinced that this w dyed, but it 
was never pulled from a human scalp. It i 
fal se h air.’ ‘ 
Strangely enough, d not occurred 





to the investigators. 
showed me quite pi nly that they had not 
been pt ulled out b y th e root 

; This hair came from a wig,” 

Later it came out that the n 
worn a wig and that the man und 
had not committed the cr 
had knowledge of it. 

To show you that there is always variety 
to keep a wigmaker’s life 
I must tell you of a littl 
lowed immediately after this s 
business. I had just got bac! y office 
when a handsome woman of forty dropped 
in. She brought with her a small rosewood 
box. 

‘I have here the curls that were cut from 
my husband’s head when he was a boy,” 
she said, and opening the box she poured 
out a double handful of beautiful golden 
loc KS. 

““T want you to make these into a wig for 
a doll,”’ she said, ‘tso that I can give it to 
my ten-year-old daughter for a birthday 
present. The curls were cut from her 
father’s head when he was ten.” 





from growing dull, 
ncident that fol- 
wrdid murder 
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INSECT-BORNE DISEASE 


If the hands were bit- 
ten or scratched the same catch-basin pro- 
cess occurred in the glands of the armpit. 

There is also a terribly fatal—nearly 100 
per cent-—-form of the disease known as 
pneumonie plague, in which the germs 
attack the lungs and are spread by cough- 
ing and sneezing. Now when a rare 
of plague breaks through our quarantine 
barrier we wage a war of extermination 
against the rats of the seaport and put down 
a barrage of insect powder, and seldom 
does the blight spread to a dozen cases. 

It had been noted since the fifteenth cen- 
tury that all the rats suddenly disappeared 
from a doomed town or village just before 
the plague struck. This was put down to 


giands in the — 


Case 


the demonic intelligence of the sinister 
little brutes, and may possibly have given 
rise to the picturesque superstition about 


had 


beasts 


rats innate a sinking ship. What 
really happened was that the 
caught the disease first, brought by visitors 
of their own species, and ran down into 
their holes and died; and then the fleas 
left their fur and got busy house hunting or 
man hunting 
day perhaps we'll acquire sense 
enough to clean up and exterminate once 
ind for all that filthy and destructive non 
paying guest of ours, the rat, and get rid 
I last possible menace of the plague 


Some 


ol the 
Incidentally we should save ourselves about 
a half billion a year in the process, for each 

ne of us humans has his familiar spirit in 
the shape of one of these gray devils in fur, 
whose board in grain, flour apples, 
»s, chickens and the like costs about five 
‘sa year. One of the grave difficulties 
in fighting the plague in the Orient is that 
t ives refuse to kill rats for fear they 
sheltering the spirits of deceased 
and kinsfolk! 


cab- 





ne nat 
neestors 


The Conquest of Yellow Jack 


Next the list of 


Next in insect-borne ghosts 
which have been pretty completely laid 
ymes yellow fever, or yellow jack. This 
disease was one of the contributions to 
human unhappiness made by the New 
World. It raged for centuries in the West 


Indies and the Caribbean, incidentally de- 
feating, in Santo Domingo, Napoleon’s 
attempt to win back Louisiana, surging up 
our Southern States every three to five 
So that in the first century and a 
history it is estimated to have 
one hundred and fifty thou- 


into 
years 
half of our 


, 
cost us at east 











d live One surge in 1793 reached as 
far north Philadelphia, and swept away 
over four thousand live more than one- 
tenth of her population 

In 1898, just after the Spanish-American 
War, the matchles heroism and martyr- 
dom of Walter Reed, Carroll and Lazear 
proved that its only means of spread was 
by the bite of a single species of mosquito, 
Stegomyia. As a result, in the twenty- 
three years since, we have seer only two 


j jack, both of 
1 were fought to a finish before they 

t New Orleans, with a total loss of a 
1 tead of the twenty five 


otable invasions by yellow 
whicl 
got pa 
few hur 


dred lives ins 





thousand which would have been our death 
roll in twenty years at the former rate 

One spark of infection shot across the 
border from Mexico into Brownsville, 
lexas, in 1903, but was stamped out before 
t had reached 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and spread no farther, though just 
across the line in Matamoras it had at- 
acked 50 per cent of the population, with 
i high death rate —a fair sample of fatalism 
ersus fighting 

Now one sanitary expedition after an- 
ther led by the local health authorities, 
has cleared up and des troyed the pest 


ng places of the Stegomyia 
and South America, until a 
ago its last harbor and |} 

ruayaquil was stor 
the same time N« 
germ of the disease 
for its cure, and 
cription on the 
one of yellow fever. 

One of the chief reasons for the swiftness 
and brilliant completeness of our victory 
has been that the Stegomyia mosquito 
clings so closely to human habitations and 
homesteads that, like the rat and the fly, it 
is really one of our domestic animals. Not 
does it build under our eaves like the 


and breedi 
all over Central 
few monttl 
of refuge 
capt ired, while at 
vered the 
ielpful serum 


to plan the in 


hole 


aven 
at d 
yguchi 
and a 
we can 


tomb- 





j 
nea 


only 


swallows, but it breeds under our very noses 
Some of the 


and becomes a parlor boarder. 





(Continued from Page 15 
intimacies which it strikes up are really 
extraordinary. In the first successfully 
fought epidemic in New Orleans the au 
thorities were greatly puzzled by the steady 
persistence of yellow-fever mosquitoes in 


certain big old-fashioned houses in the 
lower part of the city. All the ti wnks and 
reservoirs of water, the cisterns, barrels and 


pools had been emptied, oiled or screened 
and the Stegomyie had almost completely 
disappeared from the city; but these old 
houses were simply swarming with them 
Search was made again from cellar to 
attic for any possible concealed or for 
gotten house reservoirs or cisterns, but all 
in vain. In the last raid one of the it 
tors happened to see a mosquito oy band out 
of a water pitcher in one of the bedroom 
He picked it up, looked in, and there, be- 
hold, was a thriving colony of wigglers, 
larve in their own private porcelain-lined 
pool! The house was used as a boarding 
house. There was no running water in the 
rooms and the boarders were supplied with 


spec- 


pitchers and washbasins, filled up daily 
with water carried upstairs in bucket 
The careless servants didn’t take the 
trouble to empty the pit hers before refill- 
ing them for weeks at a stretch, and, be 


hold, 


time 


ideal breeding pools, with plenty of 


for eggs to hatch! 


Unsuspected Breeding Spots 


Another instance is even more ludi- 
crously incredible. When we undertook to 
dig the Panama Canal, among other thir 
which we took over from the French com- 


pany was a hospital managed by one of the 
nursing sisterhoods of nuns. The hospital 
was admirably conducted, but two of 

wards were simply swarming with yellow 
fe ver. Scores of cases would de velop ir 
them every year. The windows were thor 


oughly screened and all cisterns and tank 
covered, but still mosquitoes 1d cases of 
fever kept appearing. The war rd was gone 
over with a fine-tooth comb, and it wa 
discovered that on account of a dreadful 
plague of ants the feet of all the bedsteads 
were kept standing in saucers full of water 
to keep the little pests from running up the 
legs and getting into the mattresses. The 
saucers were kept perpetually refilled, and 
when examined were found swarming with 


larva. The saucers were promptly emptied 
of their egg-larve soup and filled with 
kerosene instead, and the Stegomyia and 


fever disappeared as if by magi 

Yellow fever, incidentally, gets its name 
in the same way that black death did 
its pois breaking down the bl 
slowly, produce yellow pigments, like that 
of the bile, which give deep yellow or 
jaundiced tint to the skin Later in the 
disease the poisons break down the b! 1 


ons, 








in the walls of the stomach more violent! 
with black or livid a Ts, id when tl} 

broken-down blood is some Biow up it f 

the dreaded black vomit, a very serious but 


not always fatal symptom 
Ano insect-sped pest is that world 
scourge of the tropics and half of the te 


ther 








perate zone, malaria, probably the dead] 
est ener j that man has ever k: It 
ha ibly done more than ar othe 








single influence flood, tempest, f1 Wal 
famine—to hold back the progre of the 
human race and keep man savage, feeble 
half civilized. Only when man had strug 
gled blindly northward up — 1 the jungle 
and the sweltering steam into compara 
tively fever-free latitudes di d the | i 
spirit really become capal of flight 
Even after climbing beyond the reach of 
this pestilence, when greed of cong t | 
him to plunge back into its poisoned 
he brought the od enemy home with hi 
It is strongly su on ed that the de ! 
Greece and the fall of ei were | 
due ton wth neg ought ack by the 
from Africa and Asia 
When wes ay ‘“*fever’’ or “jungle 
or “tropical fever” or ‘‘tropical heat 
‘“‘sunstroke”’ we mean, nine times out 
ten, malaria. It is the curse of the tr 
the bane of early civilizatio the ange 
with the flaming sword at the gate till just 
recently which forbade modern man to 
return to his primeval Garden of Eden, } 
equatorial cradle. The real foe of « 
tion from Jamestown to Panama and 
Congo is the mosquito. Conquer he 
you open the tropics for white civilizati 
One of the most ghastly of insect-spread 
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last sleep which begins weeks this side of 
the grave, the devastating sleeping sick- 
ness, and the blighting big four of blood 
parasites — tsetse, surra, syphilis and sleep- 
ing sickness —was complete. 
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; could hardly have left visible traces in the 
rock portraits. But it gives us pause to 
think how far back into the dark cavern 
and abysm of time even our most modern 
evils may reach, and what a tremendous 
and sinister sway insects may possibly have 
exerted in all ages over the fate of species 
and of continents. 

It is a far ery from the Congo to Spitz- 
bergen, but the welfare of the whole human 
race is emphatically one, and what we learn 
by toilsome and dangerous research in 
Darkest Africa may to-morrow be of life- 
saving value in Lightest Europe. 

This is by no means to preach a world 
crusade of extermination against insects. 
That were as needless as it would be hope- 
less. Only a mere handful of their half 
million species attack man directly, and 
some few hundred prey seriously upon his 
crops. The vast overwhelming majority are 
not even aware of our illustrious existence. 
All we need to do is to recognize and keep 
at a distance from our persons and fields 
the small minority of flying or crawling 
things which are dangerously hostile. And 
this can now usually be done successfully, 
with fair intelligence and energy. 

In this fight certain good insects which 
destroy the eggs or larve of bad ones are 
among our most valuable helpers. Nearly 
all the well-known ladybugs, or ladybirds, 
for instance, are of this class, so that our 
childish ritual of launching them with the 
rhythmic incantation, ‘“‘Ladybird, lady 
bird, fly away home; your house is on fire, 
your children all gone,”’ is sound practice. 

We should try to outgrow the childish 
and colossal self-conceit of judging the right 
of all living things to exist solely accord- 
ing to the question, What use are they 
to our lordly selves? But even on this 
basis the insects have a well-spread credit 
page in our ledger. In primitive times they 
most ably assisted our budding desire to 
appear beautiful in the eyes of our fellows 
in getting rid of our stuffy, unchangeable 
hairy coat, which was a vast improvement. 
We have trouble and fine-tooth combs 
enough, heaven knows, with the small patch 
of it left on the top of our heads. What 
would it be like if it was all over us? Also 
the “stings and wrigglings of outrageous 
insex’’ were a powerful incentive to goad 
us up and away from the tropics to become 
brainy and civilized in the cool green north. 
Talk about the uses of adversity—it was 
insects that made us civilized. 

They even promoted our intellectual 
culture and westhetic development. We 


are just beginning to suspect that the 
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tremendous craving and fondness for scents, 
perfumes, spices, odors and fragrances of 
every sort displayed by the whole human 
race from the earliest ages of civilization is 
closely connected with the repe llent effects 
of most of these scents upon insects. 

The enormous prices eagerly paid for 
myrrh, frankincense and spices, the cara- 
vans sent thousands of miles overland and 
the merchant argosies beating their perilous 
way by sea to the Far East, the Spice 
Islands, in search of spices rested not just 
upon luxurious fancy or pampered olfac- 
tory sense, but upon solid protection 
against plague-bearing and _pestilence- 
carrying insects—fleas, cooties and mos- 
quitoes. 

While upon the visual side of our xsthetic 
education, it is almost certain that we owe 
all the wonder and glory and never-failing 
delight of flowers, the most exquisite beauty 
in the world, to their necessity of attracting 
insects, bees, moths, butterflies to visit and 
fertilize them with pollen. Flowers were 
the earliest advertisers in the world, and 
they’re still the best—full-page, five-tone, 
irresistible. 

Last, but by no means least, upon the 
level of the lowliest but most fundamental 
of our senses, we owe to insects not only 
the delights of honey but also the rich 
flavors of our finest and sweetest fruits 
Many of our most highly improved modern 
varieties of pears, plums, peaches and 
apples are unable to fertilize themselves 
properly, and for fine fruit and full er 
absolutely require cross-fertilization by 
visiting bees. 

In some of our great orchard belts the 
wild utterly inadequate to deal 
with the great seas of pink and white 
soms every spring, and it is necessary to 
install colonies of bees at regular intervals, 
about a hive to the acre, in order to make 
sure of fertilization. 

In fact, we ought to thank our lucky stars 
that it was only the stupid insects, not the 
brainy ones, that happened toattack us. Es- 
pecially such hymenopterous highbrows, for 
instance, as ants, which keep cows—plant 
lice, aphids—milk them, build stables for 
them and carry them to fresh pasture 
plants when the old are eaten bare, fencing 
them in with a ring wall of mud around 
the stem of the plant; also make gardens, 
sow seeds, run mushroom beds in properly 
cooled chambers underground; keep slaves, 
have a military caste, wage wars of conquest 
and slave raiding and behave in a distress- 
ingly human fashion generally. If they 
once started to pick on us, heaven help us! 
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| In Prudential Valley there is Peace 


, + 1ERE is peace in the Valley this in bonds of the company whose electric cur- 
4 Christmas Eve, under the shelter of rent lights the houses and Christmas trees; 
the Rock. in bonds of the railroads which have brought 


. : the family together forthe Holiday; in bonds 
Outside the Valley there have been ies ' 


storms and tempests; but only an echo has 
penetrated here. 


of the telegraph and telephone companies 
over whose wires are flashing the messages 
of peace and good will. 

For the savings of Prudential folk are not 


. . aie Prudential service stands unshaken. 
invested far away; they are in plain sight— 


both safe and at work. In investments on So there are no regrets this Christmas 
de farms and homes; in city bonds issued to time in Prudential homes, for in Prudential 
build schools and parks and better roads; Valley there is peace. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Americ 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Dryven, President Home Ovrrice, Newark, N.J 






Forresr F. 





Lf every wife knew what every widow knows, every husband would he insured 
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Where It Comes From 










One dot = 5.000 Beef 
Cattie on Farms,only a 

portion of which become 
meat in the course of a year 


Where It Goes 










One dot represents 
the Consumption of about 
2,500,000 pounds of Beef 


























Do you know 


where your beef comes from? 


“Yes, from the meat shop around 
the corner,” is the usual answer. 


All right, but beef doesn’t grow in 
a meat shop. The steak, the roast, 
or pot-roast that you buy may have 
been raised in Iowa,Texas, Montana, 
or some other state. 


The first map shows where beef 
cattle are raised and fattened; 80 per 
cent west of the Mississippi River. 


The second map shows where beef 
is eaten; 70 per cent east of the 
Mississippi. 

New York and New England would 
have about six beefless days a week 
if it were not for Iowa and her sister 
states which are a thousand miles 
or more away. 


But how are lowa steers to be 
turned into clean, attractive meat 
and transported to the meat shops 
of Massachusetts while the meat 
is still fresh? 


Live animals formerly were shipped 


a thousand miles in order to feed the : 


eastern states. They shrunk in weight, 
many were bruised, many died— 
a wasteful system. 


Today packing houses located ad- 
jacent to the producing regions buy 
the live animals, convert them into 
meat, saving all by-products, and 
then by means of a highly effective 
distributive organization market this 
product a thousand miles away. 
Waste and useless effort have been 
eliminated. 


These maps show why Swift & 
Company came into existence and 
why it is absolutely essential in the 
feeding of the nation. 


Hundreds of branch houses and 
many car routes radiating from sup- 
ply centers are required in order that 
your retail meat shop may always 
be supplied with the meat you want. 


Swift & Company’s service to your 
retailer is performed at an average 
profit of only a fraction of a cent per 
pound from all sources. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 





A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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GINGER ALE 


They All Like It—Why? 


T is the universal “party drink” for chil- 

dren or grown-ups. 

What a welcome ts given to the full glasses 
with bubbles leaping up through the amber 
liquid and winking merrily at the brims! 

Pure, bed-rock spring water; ginger with 
all its wonderful snap and zest; enough 
sugar, spice, and other ingredients to make 
a blend that never varies in taste. That's 
Clicquot Club! 

And all over the country men, women, 
and children who don’t even know how 
wonderfully pure it is, are positive it is the 





only ginger ale for them. Their only reason ? 
— They all like it. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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